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To the Right Honourable 

Philip Lord Hardwicke, 

Lord High Chancellor of Great 

Britain, 

My Lerdy 

AS no one has exercifed 
the Powers of Speech 
with jufter and more univerfal 
applaufe, than yourfelfj I 
have prefumed to infcribe the 
following Treatife to your 
Lordftiip, its End being to 
inveftigate the Principles of 
thofe Powers. It has a far- 
ther claim to your Lord- 
fhip's Patronage, by being 
conneded in fome degree with 
that politer Literature, which, 
in the mod important icenes 
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Dedication. 

of Bufinels, you have ftill 
found time to cultivate. With 
regard tomyfelf, if what I have 
written be the fruits of that 
Security and Leifure, obtained 
by living under a mild and free 
Government; towhomforthis 
am I more indebted, than to 
your Lordfliip, whether I con- 
iider you as a Legiflator, or 
as a Magiftrate, the firft both 
in dignity and reputation ? 
Permit me therefore thus pub- 
licly to aflure your Lordlhip, 
that with the greateft gratitude 
and refpedl I am, My Lord, 

Tour LorJ/bip's mojl obSged^ 

and mofl tUdietit humlfie Sinufnt. 

Sjlijhl rJ.Olt.I, 

I7S1. 

James Harris. 
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PREFACE. 



^Y^HE chief Endypropofed by the 
^ Author of this lireatife in mak* 
ing it publiCy has been to excite bis 
Readers to curio jity and inquiry ; 
not to teach them hitnfelf by prolix 
and formal Le&ureSy (frofn the effi-- 
cacy of which he has little expeBatim^) 
but to induce them^ if poj^ble^ to be- 
comeTeaehers to themfehesy by an im- 
partial ufe of their own underjland- 
ings. He thinhs nothi?tg more abfurd 
than the common notion of InJlruEliony 
as if Science were to be poured into 
the Mind^ like water into a ciferny 
that pajjivdy waits to receive all that 
comes. The growth of Kmmlege he 
rather thinks to refemble the growth 
4f Fruit ; however external caufes 
may in fome degree co-operate^ ^tis 
the internal vigour y and virtue of 

A 3 the 



PREFACE. 

the tree, that muji ripen the juices to 
their juft maturity. 

This then, namely, the exciting 
men to inquire for themfehes into 
fubjeBs worth)/ of their contemplation, 
this the Author declares to have been 
his firjl and principal motive for 
appearing in print. Next to that, 
as he has always been a lover of 
Letters, he would •willingly approve 
his fludies to the liberal and inge- 
nuous. He has particularly named 
thefe, in diflinBion to others; becaufe, 
as bis fludies were never profecuted 
with the leafl regard to lucre, foth^ 
are no way calculated for any lucra- 
tive End. The liber til therefore and 
ingenuous, (whom he has mentioned 
already,) are thofe, to whofe perufal 
he offers what he has written. Should 
they judge favourably of his attempt, 
he may not perhaps heft ate to confefs. 

Hoc juvat et melli eft. . 

For 



P R E F A C E. 

For tha\he hopes ^ be cannot be charged 
with the foolijh love of vain Praife^ 
he has no defire to be thought indif- 
ferent^ or infenfble to honeji Fame. 

From the influence of thefe fenti- 

ments^ he has endeavoured to treat his 

fubjeSi with as much order ^ correSi^ 

nefsj and perfpicuity as in his power \ 

and if he has failed^ he can fafely 

fay^ (according to the vulgar phrafe^) 

that the failure has been his misfor^ 

tune^ and not his fault. He f corns 

thofe trite and contemptible methods 

af anticipating pardon for a bad per-- 

formancej that " it was the hafly 

^^ f^^i^s of a few idle hours\ written 

^^ merely for private amufement ; 

^' never revifed ; publified againfl 

*^ confent^ at the importunity of 

^^ friends y copies (God hnorms how) 

^ ^ having by ftealth gotten abroad \ 

with Qther Ji ale jargon of equal falf- 

bood and inanity. May we not ajk 

A 4 fuch 
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fuch Prefacers, If what they allege 
be true, what has the world to do 
with them and their crudities ? 



As to the Book itfelf, it can Jay 
this in its lebaif, that it does not 
merely confine itfelf to what its title 
fromifes, but expatiates freely into 
whatever is collateral; aiming on 
every occafion to rife in its inquiriesy 
and to fafs, as far as poffiili, from 
final! matters to the greateft. Nor 
is it formed merely upon fentimmts 
that are now infajhion, or fuf ported 
only hyfuch authorities as are modern. ■ 
Many Authors are quoted, that rum 
a-days are hut little fludied ; and 
fame perhaps, whofe very names are 
hardly known. 

"the Fate indeed of antient Authors 

(as we have happened to mention them) 

is not urM>orthy of our notice. A 

few of themfurvive in the Ubraries 

4 'f 



PREFACE. 

of the karnedy where fome venercAk 
Folky that fiill goes hy their natnCy 
jufl fuffices to give them a kind of 
nominal exijience. The reji have 
long fallen into a deeper obfcurity^ 
their very natmsy when mentioned^ 
affeBing us as little^ as the names ^ 
when we read theniy of thofefuhordi- 
nate Heroes^ 

Alcandrumque, Haliumque, No- 
cmonaque, Prytanimque. 

Nifiv if an Author y not content 
with the more eminent of antient 
Writer iy Jhould venture to bring his 
reader into fuch company as thefe 
lajij among people (in the fafhion^ 
able phrafe) that no body knows ; 
'what ufagCy what quarter can he 
bavereafon to expeSl?^--^ Should the 
Author of thefe fpeculations have 
done this J (and ^tis to be feared he 
has) what method had he beft take in 
a circumfiance fo critical? — Let us 

fuppofe 
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fuffofe him to apologize in the ieji 
manner he can, and in confequence, 
of this, to /uggej} as follows — 

He topes there will he found a 
pleafure in the contemplation of an- 
tient fentiments, as the view of an- 
tient ArchiteSlure, tho in ruins, has 
fomething venerable. Add to this, 
vAat from its antiquity is but little 
known, has from that very circum- 
flance the recommendation of novelty, 
fo that here, as in other infiances. 
Extremes may be faid to meet. 
Farther Jim, as the Authors, whim, 
he has quoted, lived in various ages, 
and in difiant countries ; fome in the 
full maturity of Grecian a»i/ Roman 
Literature ; fome in its declenjion ; 
and others in periods fiill more bar- 
barous, and depraved ; it may a^ord 
perhaps no unpleafing fpeculation, to 
fee bcrw the same Reason has at all 
times prevailed; haw there is one 
Truth, 
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Truth, like one Sun^ that has en-- 
lightened human Intelligence through 
every age^ andfaved it from the dark- 
nefs both of Sophijlry and Error. 

Nothing can more tend to enlarge 

the Mindy than thefe extenfve views 

of Men y and human Know lege ; no-^ 

thing can more effeElually take us off 

from the foolijh admiration of what 

is immediately before our eyesy and 

help us to a jufer eftifnate both of 

prefentMeny and prefent Literature. 

'7/x perhaps too much the cafe with 
the multitude in every nationy that as 
they hum little beyond themf elves y and 
their own affairSy fo out of this nar-- 
row fphere of knowlegCy they think no- 
thing worth knowing. As we'QvLiTOti^ 
by our fituation live divided from the 
whale worldy this perhaps will be 
found to be more remarkably our cafe. 
And hence the reafony that our Jiudies 

are 
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tire ufually fatisfied in the. worh of 
eur cw/f Countrymen ; that in PhiU- 
fophy, in Poetry, in every land of 
fubjeB, whether ferious or tudicrouty 
whether facred or profane, we think 
ferfeCiionviithourfehes, and that 'tis 
fuperflueus to feorch farther. 

the Author of this Treatife would 
iy no means detraSi from the jufl 
hmmrs due to thofe of iis Country- 
men, who either in the prefent, or 
preceding age, have fo illufirioujly 
adorned it. But tho he can with 
pleafure and fincerity jmn in celebra- 
ting their deferts, he would not have 
the admiration of thefe, or of any 
other fem, to pafs thro blind excefs 
into a contempt of all others. Were 
fucb Admiration to become univerfal, 
an odd event would folhm ', a feu> 
learned men, without any fault of their 
own, would contribute in a manner t» ■ 
the extinBion of Letters. 
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A like evil to that of admiring 
only the authors of our own age^ is 
^bat of admiring only the authors of 
€>ne particular Science, There is in- 
^Jeed in this lafi prejudice fomething 
peculiarly unfortunate^ and that is^ 
^he more excellent the Science^ the 
^Bwr^ likely it will be found to produce 
^jbis effeSl, 

There are few Sciences more in- 
trinfically valuable^ than Mathe« 
matics. *7w hard indeed to fay^ 
to which they htwe more contributed^ 
v>bether to the Utilities of Life, or to 
the fublimefl parts of Science, "they 
ore the nobUfl Praxis of Logic, or 
UNIVERSAL Reasoning. '7w thro 
them we may perceive ^ ham theflated 
forms of Syllogifm are exemplified in 
Me SubJeSiy namely the Predicafnent 
of Quantity. By marking the force 
of tbefe Formsy as they are applied 

here, 
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here, we may he enabled to apply 
them of our/elves eUewhere. Nay 
farther Jim — by viewing the Mind, 
during its procefs in thefe fyllogiftic 
employments, we may come to know 
in part, what kind of Being it is ; 
Jince Mind, lUe other Powers, can . 
be only inmm from its Operations. 
Whoever therefore willftudy Mathe- 
matics in this view, will become not 
only by Mathematics a more expert 
Logician, and by Logic a mare ra- 
tional N^thematician, but a wifer 
Philofopher, and an acuter Reafoner, 
in all the pojftble fubjeBs either of 
fcieme or deliberation. 

But when Mathematics, infiead of 
hang applied to this excellent purpoje, 
are ufed not to exemplify Logic, but 
to fupply its place ; no wonder if 
Lc^ic pafs into contempt, and if 
Mathematics, infiead of furthering 
fcieme, become in foB an oiflacle. 
For 
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Tor when men^ knowing nothing of 
that Reafoning which is univerfal, 
come to attach themfehes for years 
to a fingle Species, a /pedes wholly 
invohed in Lines and Numbers only; 
th^ grow injenjihly to believe thefe lajl 
as infeparablefrom all Reafoning^ as 
the poor Indians thought every horfe- 
man to be infeparable from his horJe» 

And thus we fee the ufe^ nay the 
nece£ity of enlarging our literary 
^viewSf kfi even Knowlege itfelf 
fhould obfiruB its awn grvwthy and 
perform in feme tneafure the part of 
ignorance and barbarity. 

Such then is the Apology made by 
the Author of this Treatife^ for the 
multiplicity of antient quotations, 
with which he has filed his Book. If 
he' can excite in his readers a proper 
Jpirit of curiofty , if he can help 
in tbeleafl degree to enlarge the bounds 

of 
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of Science ; to revive the decaying 
tajie of antient Literature j to kjfen 
the.higotted contemft of every thing 
not modern ; and to ajfert to Authors 
of every age their juji portion of 
efeem i if he can in the leaf degree 
contribute to thefe ends, he hopes it 
may he allowed, that be has done a 
feruice to mankind. Should thisfer- 
vice he a reafonfor his IVork to fur- 
vive, he has confeft already, 'twould 
^e no unpkafng event* Should the 
contrary happen, be mufl acquiefce 
in its fate, and let it peactahly depart 
to thofe dejiined regions, where the 
produSlions of modern Wit are every 
day departing, 

in vicum vendeatem tus et 

odores. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Defign of the Whole. 

IF Men by nature had been franwdCh. I. 
fbt Solitude^ they had never felt an 
Impulfe to converfe one with an- 
other. And if) like lower Animals^ they 
had been by nature irrational, they could 
n6t .hate recognized the proper Subjects 
o£ Diicourfe. Sin^e Speech then is the 

B joint 






2 HERMES. 

Ch. I. joint Energie of our bcft and nobleftFa- 
^^'^"^ culties (a), (that is to fay, of oxxr Rea- 
fon and our Jmal AffeEiion) being withal 
our peculiar Ornament and Diflinftion, as 
Men\ thofclnquiries may furely be deemed 
interelling as well as liberaU which either 
fearch how Speech may b6 naturally re- 
Jolved; or how, when refolved, it may be 
again combined. 

H E R E a large field for fpeculating open s 
before us. We may either behold Speech, 
as divided into itz conflituent Parts, as a 
Statue may be divided into its feveral 
Limbs J or elfe, as refolved into its Matter 
and Form, as the fame Stame may be re- 
folved into its Marble and Figure. 

Th E s E different Analyzing! or Refolu- 
tiom conftitute what we call Philosophi- 
cal, or Universal Grammar. 

When, 



Xa) See V. I. p. 147 to 169. See alfo Note xv. 
p.'z92;an(l Note xix. p. 296. of Ae liuiK Vcduine. 
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When we have viewed Speech thusCh. L 
analyzedj we may then confider it, as 
compwnded. And here in the firfl place 
wc may contemplate that (b) Syntbefis^ 
iwhich by combining Jimple Terms produces 
a Truth ; then by combining two Truths 
produces a third y and thus others, and 
others, in continued Demonftration, till 
Yve are led, as by a road, into the regions 

of Science. 

• 

Now this is that fuperior and moft ex- 
cellent Synthefisj which alone applies itfelf 
to our IntelleSl or Reafon^ and which to 

B a condud: 

— —i"^———— ——■——■— ——^■i——— —— II ■ 

{b} driJlotU lays — rwy S% x«li /unJlp^wtv cru^- 
vA«xivv A^o^MPWv vJfv Jti ^Ar,d{f Jfri t}/Iu^k toy 
•w oMf ft^ir^, Aiujc©», Tfi^fi, wxf? — Of thfi words 
tvhUb are Jpoktn without Conne^ion^ there is no one 
either true or falfe\ as for tnjlame^ Many white, 
runneth^ conquereth. Cat. C. 4. So again in the 
Beginning of his Trcatifc Do Interpretatione^ vff 5 

ymf flTJv$i*rjv x^ iioiut^iv ij-j to ^t\)So; ti >^ to « XtjJiV. 
S>«r emd falfe are feen in Cmpofttien and Divifion. 
Coropofition makes affirmative Truth, Divifion 
mskc^negativey yet boyth alike bring Terms toge- 
tbOf and fo far therefore may be called fynthetical. 







4 HERMES. 

Ch. I. conduct according to Rule^ conft'itutcs the 
"""^'■^Art of Logic. 

After this we may turn to thofc 

( f ) inferior Compofitions, which are pro- 

dudtlve 



(c) jtrnmsnitti in his Comment on the Treatife 
ntfl Ej.pB«i'«f, p. S3, gives the following Extradt 
from Thuphraflus, which is here infened at length, 
as well for the Excellence of the Matter, as becaufe 
it is not (I believe) eirewhere extant. 

• ^liX/^^jy ©M(Pf«r^) T?( Tt nPO'S TOlf S 
'AKPOnMENOXr, .oTc i^ ffiif*«i« ti, t^ nt 
nPO'S TA' nPA'rMATA, uVif w> o hiym vt7- 
rttt NaciBitTat m; etyfouitiynfj vifi [tit tv Tnv ^<*- 

»i»«ui;Twnpo'£ Torz 'akpoata's x»U- 

^itSki Tie aij*tiTi^a run euojuaTw*, aXAm jxn ra i{eiv« 

Jib'AoiC, iSr^ A« tk'tkii )^ Till th'tm? (ff9fM'»(iiv, oio» 
rxl^o'ixf, ^XuxuTnrO', >^ tuv ^X\idv tjfwu, »-i ri 

mJ wj)of TW STiiBu p^(i^(lit7a ip^frt* t9e Ji yi n PO"S 

TA' nPATMATA r7 AbJ-k f^inut e ^.AeVotp®* 

wjwyifuiKi m/tfAqfft7(M, T»', T« ij-ivj^ AfA^x*"* 

*5 



Book the First* ' 5 

dudivc of the Patbetickj and the Pka^QYi.l. 
fant in all their kinds. Thefe latter Com- 

pofitions 



9^ TO aX»i91; a Wijxiru?. Tlye Relation of Speech be- 
ing twofold {as the Pbilofopher Theophrajlus bath 
fittUi it) one tithe Hearers, to whom ii explains 
fomithing^ and one to the Things, eoncermng which 
ihe Speaker propofes to perfuade his Hearers : fFith 
r^fpe^ to the fir ft Relation^ that which regards tht 
Hearers, are employed Poetry and Rhetoric. Thus 
ii becomes the bufinefs of thefe twOy to feleSl the moji 
refpeeiable ff^ordsy and not thofe that are common and 
of vulgar ufij and to conned fuch JVords barmonioujly 
cm with another^ fo as thro* thefe things and their 
canfequenceSy fitch as Perfpicuityy Delicacy ^ and the 
fifier Forms of Eloquence y together with Copioufnefs and 
Brevity y all emphyed in their 'proper feafony lo lead 
the Hearer^ armjlrike himy and hold him vanquijhed by 
the power cf Perfuafion. On the contrary y as to the 
Relation of Speech /^Things, here the Philofopher 
tuill be found to have a principal employ y as well in 
irfuting the Falfty as in demonftrating the Trm^ 

SanSfius fpeaks elegantly on the fame Subje<ft. 
CnaxHt Deus hominem rationis particifem\ cuiy quia 
SociabUem ejffe voluity magna pr% munere di£$ Ser« 
aionem* Sermoni autem perfi^^ndo tres opififos ndhi^ 
fmit. Prima eft Gramm^tica, qua ah oratione fola^ 
tifittos & barbanfmos e^elHi. Secunda Dialedtica, 
fior in Sermoms veritat^ perfatur* Tertia Xietorica^ 
ftue omatum Sarmonii tantum exquirit. Min. 1. i% 
4^ 9 
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6 H E R i4 E S. 

Ch. J. pojjtibns iifpire not to the Intellcft, but l)e- 

'"""^^'^ ing addreffed to the Pagination, the jif- 

feSiiom^ and the Senfe, become from their 

diiferent heightnings cither Raetoric or 

Poetry. 

Nor need we ncceflarily view thefc 
Arts difUndly and apart. We may ob- 
ftrve, if we pleafe, how pcrfeftly they 
co-incide. Grammar is equally requifitc 
to every one of the reft. And though 
Logic may indeed fubiift without Rhe- 
toric or PoETHY, yet fo necefla^ to 
thefe laft is a found and corredt Logic, 
that without it, they are no better than 
warbling Trifles. 

Now all thefe Inquiries (as we have faid 
already) and fuch others ariiing from them 
as are of ftill fublimer Contemplation, (of 
which in the Sequel rfiere may be poflibly 
not a few) may with juftice be deem'd 
Inquiries both interefting and liberal. 

Ai- 

5 
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At prefent wjc fhall poftpone the whole q^^ j* 
fynthctical Part, (that is to fay, Lcgic aftd 
Rhetoric) and confine Qurfelves to the 
analytical, that is to fay Universal 
Grammar. In this we fhall fdlow^ the 
Order, that we • have above laid down, 
firft dividing Speech, as a Whole into its 
CONSTITUENT Parts ; then refolvingit, 
as a Composite, into its Matter and 
Form ; two Methods of Analyfis very^dif- 

r 

fertnt in their kind, and which lead to a 
varirty of very different Speculations. 

Should any one objc6t, that in the 
cdurfe of our Inquiry we fometlmes de- 

fcend to things, which appear trivial and 
low; let hipx look upon the .£ffe<£|:s, to 

which thofe things contribute, then from 
the Dignity of the Confequences, let him 

^Jhonour the Principles. 

» 

The following Story may not impro- 
perly be here mfcrtcd. " When the Fame 

B 4 "of 
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Cii. I. " of HeracUtus was celebrated through- 
'""v-*^» out Gr««, there were certain peffons, 
«* that had a curiofi^ to fee fo great a 
" Man, Theycwnc, and, as it happen'd, 
" found bim warming hin^fclf in a 
" Kitchen, The Meannefs of the place 
" occasioned them to flop, upon which 
** the Philofop^cr thus accolled them-p^ 
•' Enter (fays he) poldi-y, for here 

" TpO THBEE ARE GoDS ((/),'*. 

We (hall only add, that as there is no 
part of Nature too mean for the Divine 
Prcfenccj fo there is no kind of Subjeft, 
having its foundatipn in Nature, that is 
below the Dignity of a philofophical In- 
quiry. 

(d) See ArifiM. A Part. Amtml 1. 1. c. 5> 
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C H A-P. II. 

Concerning the Analyjing of Speech into its 

fmallejl Parts. 

THOSE things, which ^x^jirji to Na- qi^^ if ^ 
fure, ZTC not frjl fo Man. Nature 
2)egin8 from Caufes^ and thence defcends 
to Effects. Human Perceptions lirft open 
upon Efe£isy and thence by flow degrees 
'aicend to Caufes. Often had Mankind 
fcen the Sun in Eciipfe, before they knew 
its Caufe. tQ be the Moon's Imerpofition } 
•fhiich oftner had they feen thofe unceafing 
Revolutions of Summer and Winter, of 
Pay and Night, before they knew the 
Cauie to be the Earth's double Motion {a). 

Eyen 



(4) This Diftindtion of prior to Man^^ s<nd prior U 
Naiurii was gip^tly regtuxled in the Peripatetic Phi- 
, .lofophy. Sec Jriji. ^/. Aufcult. 1. 1 . c. i . Thmi^ 
\^^'s ComoMnt on the fiune, Pojiir. Analyt. 1. i. 
*c. a. D€4^may 1. 2. c 2. It leads us, when pro- 
M^ reg:uded| to a yery imporu Jt Diftin<ftion be- 
tween 
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Ch. H. Even in Matters of Art and buman Crea- 
'"*■''"*' tion, if we except a few Aitifts and cri- 
tical 



eween Intelligence Divine and Intelligence Human. 
God maybeCud toview theFirft.asfirft; and the 
LaA, as laft ; that \sj he views Effiits thro' Canfet in 
their natural Order- Man views the Laft, as firft ; - 
and the Firft, as laft j that is, he views Caufis thro* 
^ffi&St in att iwerfi Ordtr, And hoice the 
Meaning of that PalTage in Anft^tU : vnttf yxf 
T» TWK wxlipitfuj* QfAfta^ai Wf«i TO Ipiyf^ IJ/ft TO 
fiA' riftlfavj ffjio >^ TKi tiftnifiif '4'i%^> •' N?^ irpoc 
rix ri (piim (pxin^ii'r:fi» itdtlut. . Jt art tbt EytS ef 
Salt to the tight vf tie Day^ fa U Mm'i fytelHgeitu 
to thofe Objeas, that are by Natttre the brighte^ft and 
■mtft ctn/pieueiis efaU TUngi, Metaph. I. 2. c. i . See 
alfol.y. c. 4. 2ii6£tbic. NteamA, i. c. 4. Ammemut, 
rcaToning in the fame way, fays very pertinently to 
(he Subjcdt of thii Treatifc — ^'Aj-aimm tb «i8jiw- 
iriiiti f bVfi, ix Twf #rfXi(~i^w> Xf vvAhm (Vi Td eL- 
fc)^if-tf» j^ rt>4ti>Tu» ^ftiivoii' TCE ydf rJiSmt fiSiXKtm 
tutnin iiy-^ii, >C| yftifii^niTffx. "Ojtu y»t tif i vxTf 
"fifai juiv xiyvj, 1^ ttirtaif Tuxfti-rvt Tipiiralir^ oi3i" 
't»tuv a av«XuC3n ti[ tut/ta j^ ?'»/*«» "^ T«ur« iU 
.»vW«C(»r, niKtTt» fU rmj^Ha, mkiti. Humm Na~ 
■/tire may he wiB eontenled u aJvaiue frtm the mart 
imperfeSt and ttmplex te the mare fimpie and perfe£t i 
■far the complex Sttije^t are more fam&tr tt us, and 
better known. "J^us therefore it 11 that tvtn a Child 
'inoius hnv te put a Sentence together^ and fay, Socrat^ 
walkethi 
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tical Obfervers, the reft look no higher Ch. IL 
than to the FraHice and meer ^(ri, know- 
ing nothing of thofe 'Principles^ on which 
the whole depends. 

* 

Thus in Speech for example — Alj 
men, even the lowcft, caii ipeak their 
Mother-Tongue. Yet how many of this 

multitude can neither write, nor even 
read ?. How many of thofe, who are thus 
far literate, know nothing of that Gram- 
mar, which refpeds the Genius of their 
own Language ? How few then muft be 
thofe, who know Grammar universal; 
that Grammar y which without regarding 
thefeveral Idioms of particular L^guage^, 
only nfpe&s tbofi Principles^ that are 
ejiftntial to them all? 

TPi s our prcfentDefign to inquire about 
this Graamar i in doing which we (hall 

follow 

ivsdketh ; put hw ta refihe this Sentence into a Noun 
mtd Verb J and Aifo again into Syllables ^ and Syllables 
into Litters of^EUmeniSy here he is at a hfs. Am. in 

Com. dt PndUc. p. 28. 
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Ch. II. follow the Order confonant to human Pcr- 
*— ^""^ ccption, as bcmg for that rcafon the more 
.tafy to be ,un4crftood. 

We fliall begin therefore firfl: from a 
Perieti or Sentence, that CombinatJoft in 
Speech, which is obvious to all, and tlicncc 
pafs, if poffiblc, tp thofe its primary Parts^ 
which, however efiential, arc only obvious 
to a few. 

■ With refpcd therefore to the dif- 
ferrait Species of Sentences, who ii therie 
fo ignorant, as, if we addrefs him in his 
Mother-Twigue, not to know when 'tts 
we afferff and when wc queftion ; when 'ds 
wc command, and when wef>ray or wijh ? 

For example, when we read in Shake- 
Jpegre *, 

^tbe Man^ fifat hathm mu^ in hmfilf. 
And, « mt mtyud with cmcord of fweet 

fiundsy 
h Jit for treejom —' 

Or 

• Merchant of r«/rt.. 
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Or In Milton *y Ch. IL 

O Friends, I bear the tread of nimble 

Hafling this way^^ 

'tis obvious that thefc arc ajfertive Sen-* 
iencesy one founded upon Judgment, the 
other upon Scnfation. 

When the Witch in Macbeth fays to 
her Companions, 

JVbenJhall we three meet again 
In thunder y lightning and in rain ? 

this, *tis evident is an interrogative Sen^ 
tence. 

When Macbeth fays to theGhoft of 
Banquo^ 

'^'^Hence, horrible Shadow^ 
XJnreal Mockery hence I — 

he ipeaks.an imperative Sentence, founded 

upon the paflion of hatred. ' 

When 

* P. L. IV. 866. 



f 
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Ch. II. When Milton fays in the charafiEerof 
'his AlUgrOt 

Hafie thee, Nympb^ and bring with thee 

Jeji and youthful Jollity, 
he too ipealcs an imperative Sentence, tho' 
founded on the paflion, not of hatred but 
of love, 

Wh e n in the beginning of the Para- 
4ife Lojl we read the following addrefs, 

Mdchiefy thou, O. Spirit, that doft prefer 
Before all temples th' upright heart, and 

pure, 
Inftruii me, for thou kwm'ft*— 

^is is not to be c^l'd an imperative Seit- 
tence, tho' perhaps it bear thefameFom^ 
but rather (if I may ufe the Word) 'tis 
a Sentence precative or optative* 

■ What then fliall we fay ? Are Sen- 
tences to be quoted in this manner without 
cea&ng, all differing from each oUwr ia - 
their 
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their ilamp and character ? Arc they noCh. IL 
way reducible to certain definite Claffes? 

If not, they can be no bbjedts of rational 
comprehenfion,— Let us however try, 

Tis a phrafc often apply'd to a man, 
i^hen ipeaking, that be /peaks bis mind ; 
as much as to £iy, that his Speech or Dif- 

courfe is n pubHJhing of fome Energie or 
Motion of bis Soul. So it indeed is in every 
one that fpeaks, excepting alone the Dif* 
fembler or Hypocrite -, and he too> as far 
as pofiible, affei^s the appearance. 

Now the Powers of ithe Soul. (over 
and above the meer nutritive) may be in** 
eluded all of them in thofe of Perception, 
and thofe of Volition. By the Powers of 
Sbrc£PTI(PM> I mean ihQ Senfes and the 
Jht^^i by die Powers of Volition, 1 
mean in an extended fenfe, not only the 
ffW^ but the {cvtTziJf^affions and Appetites ; 
in fhort, all that moves to ASliony whether 

rational or irrational. 

If 
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Oi. n. I F then the leading Powers of the Soul 

^"^'"'"■^be thefe two» 'tis plain that every Speech 

or Sentence, as fer as it exhibits the Soul, 

muft of courfc refpedt one or other of 

thefe. 

If we ajertt then is it a Sentence which 
rcipcfla the Powers of Percbptidw. For. 
what indecdia to afferty if we confider the 
examples above' alleged, but to publijb fome 
Perception^ either of the Senjes or the lit' 
tellea? 

Agen, if wc interrogate i if^we «*- 
mattdt if we ^roy, or if we mjh (which 
ill temiiS of Art is to fpaok Sentences in- 
terrvgative, imperative, precatPoe^ or op' 
tative) what do we but publifli fo many^ 
(Afferent Volition^?— For who is it that 
quefliom? He that has a Defirexo bein- 
form'd.— Who is it that Commandi? He 
that has a WtHy which, he would have 
obcy'd. — ^What are thofc Beings, who either 
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^Jh or pray ? Thofe, who feel certain Ch. II. 
Wants either for themfelves, or others. 

If theft the Souts leading Powers be the 
two above mcntion'd, and it be true that 
all Speech is a puhlication of tbefe Powers^ 
it will follow that every Sentence will 

BE EITHER A SENTENCE OP ASSERTION, 

OR A Sentence of Volition. And 
thus, by referring all of them to one of 
thefe two clafles, have we found an ex** 
pedient to reduce their infinitude [b). 

Tnfi 



Mi 



xaV' Sf y^fdm^fAHf txar^ rofy ivrm^ otn v¥p, Jaa- 

9vfkui9) T» MEN rirlocga ttin TV /Jy^i (joi voifot 

T«i «ir«^afT*Mo\) a#o twv ifiKnatav fuvociAidsv TTfoifiXj^v 

wfiq*rlrtfm air«Tfi»ojt*^ (roy ru/uCaAAstf^Ai Jbx»9r« 
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Ch. II. The Exttnfions of Speech are quite in- 
V ^ ^definite, as may be fcen if we compare 

the 



Ciwnir, JtwdaVf h\ n nTSMATIKOT h 
fePXlTHMATIKOT KxX^iAcn xSyvy 3 wjaj-ju*. 
f^ f I irg»yf*», Srei au1« iXf I'cM tux<"» fiPitjaWJlf, ir^it S\ 
X«'>^, M«ri; iiri t? KAHTIKOT, fi Tt»oe vixf 

TB( ETXH £, 5 tuf w«p«! ;^iiji«of, w'e i'tI t« xufi'wj 
x«A)t;ur>n; nPOSTASEnS- /xs'vni AE t« AIIO- 
*ANTIKOli «5r» TB» j-jwoxMi-, x«( in tbti 

ftxriM liX'rfiutf Ji (paiMjuEuu;,- iit >^ fUvat ntrc JIexti- 
xev (CIV oAnOfiixt ti il'fu^i'C) tuv ^ t^AAu* H^n. T)m 
Meaning of the above paflage being implied in th( 
Textj we take its tranflation from the Latin Inter- 
preter. Dieendum igitur tfiy cum anima neftra dupU- 
tern pottjlatem habeat, cegnitianis, Of vita, qua etian. 
eppttitionis ac eafiiditalis appellatur ; gute vtrt c^ni- 
$ionis iftt vii eft, qud res fsngulas cegnB/cinm, tit mtns, 
tBgitatiSt epimti phantafia, fenfiis : appeiitus vera far 
tultas eft, qua buna, vel qua fimt, vtl qua vitUntur, 
(mcupifcimus, ut funt voluntas, eenftlium, ira, tupi- 
ditas : quatutr erationii jpecits^ prater tramtiantem, 
a partiiui animi preficifcuntur, qua fomt^ifiuat ; nan 
turn ammuj ipji per ft agit, fed turn ad aliun^ fe lo/t- 
vtrtit\ qui ■«■ ad confequendutttf id quod eupit, tan- 
dsutri pejfe videatur ; atqut ttiam vel ratienem ai 
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Ac £)neid to an Epigram of Martial ButCh. IL 
The kmgefi ExtenJioTiy with which Grammar 
^as to do, is the Exteniion here confidef 'd» 
mhat 18 to fay a SentencIe. The greater 
^xtenfions (fuch as Syllogifms, Paragraphs, 
Sevens, and complete Works) belong not 

to Grammar, but to Arts of higher order; 

not to mention that all of them are but 

Sentences repeated* 

Now a Sentence {c) may be fketch'd 
:ai the following defcription— ^ compound 

C 2 ^antity 
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^ ixfttiritj ut in oratme^ fuam Percundlantetny 

^ut Intenrogantem vacant : vel rem : Jiqiu rem^ vel 

^um ipfum confiqtu cupit^ ^uitum loquitur ^ ut in op- 

^^ante oratione, vel atifuam if us a£ttdnem : atque in 

Jfdcj vel ut a praftantiorey ut in Deprecatione ; vel 

^i ab inferiorej ut in eo^ qui proprie Juflfus nomina^ 

Mur. Sola autem Enuncians a cognofcendi facultati 

^$fictfcitur : bacque numiat rerum cognitionemj qua 

in nMs ejiy aut verantj cut Jimulatam* Itaquefixc 

fola verum Mumque capit : prater ea vero nullUm 

Anunon. in Libr. de Interpretatione. 

fu pn xaO* avV cufAoim Ti. AriiU Poet. c 20. Seo 
alfo dc Interpret, c. ^ 
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Ch.II. ^antity of Sound Jignijicanty e/'whichcer" 
^'^'^''^ tain Parts are tbemfehes alfo Jigmfcant. 

•Thus when I fey \the Sun Jhinetb'\ not 
' only the wbolt quantity of Sound has a 

meaning, but certain Parti alfo, fuch as 
{Sm\ and [/binetbJl 

But what fhall we fay ? Have thefe 
Parts agen other Parts, which are in like 
manner fignificant, and fo may the pro- 
gress be perfued to infinite P Can we fup- 
pofc all Meaning, like Body, to be divi- 
fible, and to include within itfelf other 
Meanings withoiit end ? If this be abfurd, 
then ijiuft we necefiarily admit, that there 
is fiich a thing as eSowtdfgm^antt of which 
no Part is of itfelf Jignif cant. And this is 
what we call the proper charafter of a 
{d) Word. For thus, though the Words 

,. (rf): ^*!? «^«v1()en, — ti /aif®' vSo irt *»V ^'fl* 

ffit^aiTuMr. De Poetic, c, 20. Delnterpret. C2. &3- 

Pri/cian'i Definition of a Word (Lib, 2.J is as fol- 

lowa 
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QSun] and [/kinetb] liave each a Meaning, Ch. II. 
et is there ceitaiilly no Meaning in any 
f their Parts, neither in the Syllables of 
e one, nor in the Letters, of the other. 



If therefore all Speech whether in 
3)rofe or v^ffe, every Whole, every Sec- 
tion, every Paragraph, every Sentence, ini- 
ly a certain Meanings divifible into other 
^^^eanwgSj but Words imply a Meanings 
hick is not fo divifible*, it follows that 
ORDS will be the fmalleji parts of fpeech^ 
^ ji as much as nothing lefs has any Mean- 
^^g at all. 

C3 To 



low«- — Diifio eji pars minima orationis conjlruifa^ id 

^/?, in ordine compoftta. Pars autem^ quantum ad t(h 

^um intelligendum, id ejiy ad totius fenfus intelleSium. 

iioc autem ideo di^um eji^ nequis conetur vires in duas 

pariis divideriy hoc eji^ in vi ^ res ; non enim ad to^ 

turn intelligendum hac fit divifio. To Priffian we 

may add Theodore Gaza — Aj^k Skj [^i(&' iXax*r-o» 

xa1« (TuvIa^Av Xoyyi. Introd. Gram. 1. 4* Plat0 

(hewed them this chara<5leri(Uc of a Word — - See 

Cratjlus^ p. 385. Edit. Serr. 
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Ch. n. ^0 know therefore the /pedes of Wbrdi 
^■"•^^"^muft needs contribute" to the knowledge of 

Speech^ as it implies a knowledge of its 

minuteji Parts. 

This therefore muft become our next 
Inquiry. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. in. 

Concerning the /pedes of Words ^ tbefmallefi 

Farts of Speech. 

LET us firft fearch for the Species ofCh.III. 
Words among thofe Parts of Speech, 
commonly rcceiv'd by Grammarians, For 
example, in one of the paflages above 
cited.— 

^e Man^ that bath no mufic in himfelf 
Jind is not moxfd with concord of fweet 

foundsy 
Js ft for treafons 



:re the Word [The] is an Article ; — 
i^Ufan] [No] [Mujic] [Concord] [Sweet\ 
[Sounds] [Fit] [Treafons] are all Nouns, 
fo^rnc Suh/iantivCy and fomc AdjeSiive ---^ 
[^ Aat] and [Himfelf] arc Pronouns— « 
[Kii^/i&] and [/i] areVERBs— [/ww^/| aPAR- 
TXciPLE— -[iVl?/] an Adverb — [-/4)7/] a 
Conjunction— [7;^] [with] and [For] arc 

C 4 Pr5- 



I 



i 
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Ch.ni.pRBposiTiONS. In one fentcnce we have 
^'^•^^ all thofe Parts of Speech, which the Greek 
Grammarians are found to acknowledge. 
The Latins only differ in havmg no Arti- 
cle, and in feparating the Interjection, 
as a Part of itfelf, which the Greeks include 
among the Species of jidverbs^ 

What then fliall we determine ? why 
Me there not more Species of Words ? why 
fo many ? or if neither more nor fewer, 
why thefe and not others ? 

To rcfolve, if poffible, thefe feveral 
Queries, let us examine any Sentence that 
comes in our way, and fee what differences 
we can difcover in its Parts. For example, 
the fame Sentence above, 

^e Man that batb no mufid &c. 

One Difference foon occurs, that fome 

Words are variable^ and 6thers invariable. 

Thus the Word Man may be varied into 

Man*s and Men j Haibt into Ha^ey Haft, 

4 '■Km'. 
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^lady Sec. Sweet into Sweeter and Sweefefl iCh.lSI. 
^it into Fitter and Bttejl. On the con-' 
«rary the Words, The^ Iriy Andy and fome 
«)thers, rem^ as they are, and cannot be 
altered* 

And yet it may be queftibn'd, how far 
this Diiference is eflential. For in the firft 
place, there are Variations, which can be 
hardly call'd neceflary, becaufe only fonic 
Languages have them, and others have 
them not. Thus the Greeks have the dual 
Variation, which i3 unknown both to the 
Moderns and to the ancient Latins. Thus 
the Greeks znd Latins vary their Adjedlives 
by the trifle Variation of Gender, Cafe, 
and Number 5 whereas the Englijh never 
vary them in any of thofe ways, but thro' 
all kinds of Concord preferve them ftill 
the fame. Nay even thofe very Variations, 
which appear moft neccffary, miay have 
their places fupplied by other methods; 

fpin? by Auxiiiarsy as when for Brutiy or 

Brut9 
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Ch.lU. Briifo we Czy of Brutus, to Brutus; fomc 
fy meer Pofitiony as when for Brutum ama- 
vif Cj^tfj, we fay, Cajius lov'd Brutus. 
For here the Accufativey which in Latin 
is known ar^ where frdm its Variation, is in 
EngKJb only known from its Po/ition or 
place. 

If then the Diftinflion of Variable and 
Invariable will not anfwer our purpofe, let 
us look farther for fome other more ef- 
fential. 

Suppose then we fliould diffolve the 
Sentence above cited, and view its feveral 
Parts as they Rza^feparate and detached. 
Some 'tis plain flill preferve a Meaning 
(fuch as Man, Mufic, Sweety &c.) others 
on the contrary immediately lofe it (fuch as. 
And, The, With, &c.) Not that thefe laft 
have no meanin'g at all, but in fa<S they 
never have it, but when in company^ or 
ajfociated. 

Now 
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V 

Now it ftiould feem that this Diftinc- ^^-^^^^ 

on, if any, was cflential. For if all Words 

fignificant, or elfe they wou'd not be 

"^Vords 5 and if every thing not abfolutej is 

of courfe relative \ then will all Words 

be fignificant either abfolutely or relatively. 

With refpeft therefore to this Diftinc- 

^on, the firft fort of Words may be call'd 

^ ^gntficant by tbemfelves ; the latter may be 

^:aird fignificant by relation \ or if we like 

St better, the firft fort may be calFd Trin-- 

J r 

^ipalsj the latter Accejfories. The firft are 

like thofe ftones in the bafis of an Arch, 

"which are able to fupport themfelves, even 

when the Arch is deftroyed j the latter are 

like thofe ftones in its Sunmiit or Curve, 

which can no longer ftand, than while the 

whole fubfifls {e), 

§ This 

(/) Jpollonius of Alexandria (one of the acuteft 
Authors that ever wrote on the fubjedt of Gram- 
tm) illuftrates the different power of Words, by 

the 
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Ch.111. § This Diftimrfion being admitted, \ 

thus purfue our Speculations. All thin 

-wha 



the different power of Letters, "fill, ^u tfiirv, ^ 
r«ij(iim T« f4ri tV* (pamn\»y & f^ ic«9' t<zu7« <Pa 
airiniXu' T» Jiffu'jupwm, ,i£Tf^ a\m ru» (pmnin'i 

kx fjC" c'lT"" '"" <lt^«''*W(li' TM duliv TfOTW <( 

Tiu« TW» ipiDvuinTuv, pnl«i' itfft- xciidirto tv\ twu ^b,« 
fwir, itoftciTuVf Kvluvii/Jki^ii, in-ipf'qjucfrwv' ^^ a'l < 
MTTtjiti w'fttpvvA, M»i*inri T« lp«M)w7i«, » Jyp«jU( 

jupdiuv ffuojuftaivH, /t 'i^ ^flw manner^ as ef t 
BItminti or Lttttrs ftmt art Vsuiihy which ef tha 

ftlvei cBmpktt a Saand; others art Cenjinants, whi 
without the htlp of Vavjils havi na ixprefi Votalityy 
lihevjift may toe conceive as to the nature of Wsrt 
Stmt efthem. Hie f^ewelSf art ofthemfthjci exprejjix 
as is the cafe ef Verbs., NeunSy Pronouns, and A 
verbs i Bihersy Ukt CenfenantSy wait for their Vewe 
being unablt to ieceme expreffivt by their ewn prep 

Jirtngthy as is the cafe ef PrepefttienSy JrticIeSy a 
CenjunRiens ; for thefe parts ef Speech art always Co 

ffgnificant, that is, art enly-Jigniftant, whtn affoctai 
t» fanething tlft. Apolltm. de Syntaxi. L. i. C. 
Ita^t yuibufdam pbikfepbis pkcidi nomxn ^ tbi 
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r whatever either exiji as the Energies^ or Af- Ch. III. 
fe^fions of fome other tbingy or without be^ 
in^ the Energies or AffeStions of fome other 
tb£ng. If they exift as the Energies or Af^ 
fe^2ions offomtthing elfe^ then are they cal- 
lec3L Atteibutes, Thus to think is the 
attribute of a Man ; to be white^ of a 
^^s^/zn; to fly ^ of an Eagle; to be four^ 
foojtedy of a Horfe. If they exift not after 
tb£s manner^ then are they call'd Sub- 
ST-ANCES. Thus Man^ Swany Eagle and 
Ht?rfe are none of them Attributes, but all 
Satftances, becaufe however they may 
cxiflinTime and Place, yet neither of thefe, 
nor of any thing elfe do they exift as Ener- 
gies or Aflfedions. 

And 

TXT]^ Solas esse partes Oratiokis; caora 

vfr^y Adminicula vtl ]vsctvk as garum: qu(h 

J'W^ navtum partes funt tabula GT trabes^ catera au^ 

ttff^ {id ejfy cera, Jiuppa^ £^ davi t^ Jimilia) vituula 

y ^onglutinationes partium naviSj (hoc eji^ tabularum 

^ ^rabium) nm partes navis dituntur. Prifc. L. IX, 

9»3* 
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Ch.III. And thus all things whatfbcver beii 
'—■''*^ cither (/) Subftancei or jittributeSt it ft 
lows of courfe that all Words, •aibicb c 
Jignificant as Principals, muft heeds 
£gnificant of either the one or the oth< 
If they are fignijkant of Suhftances, th 
are call'd Subftanttves ; if of Mtribut- 
they are call'd jittributives. So that a; 
Words whatever^ fgntficant as Print 
Palsy are either Substantives or A 

TRIBUTIVES. 

Agen, as to Words, which arc or 
fignificant as Acceffories^ they acquire 
Signification cither from being aflbciatcd 
one Word, or clfe to many. If to one Wi 
akne, then as they can do no more th 
in fome manner define or determine, th 



(/} This divifion of things into Subftamt : 
Jccidnt Teenu to have Ijeen admitted by Phik 
phers of all SeAs and Ages. See Cattgcr. c 
AAtapby/. L. VD. C. i. Dt CctU, L. HI. C. 

4 
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»iiay juftly for that reafon be call'd DE-Ch.III. 
:i^iNiTivES. If to many Words at once^ 
^hen as they ferve to no other purpofe than 
io conneSty they are 'call'd for that reafon 
l)y the name of Connectives. 

And thus it Is that all Words whatever 
are either Principals or Accejfories ; or un- 
der other Names, either Jignijicant from 
tbemfehesy or Jignijicant by relation. —^ I£ 
^gnijicant from tbemfeheSj they are either 
Subjlantives or Attributives ; \£ Jignijicant by 
relation^ they are either Definitives or Con-- 
neffives. So that under one of thefe four 
Species, Substantives, Attributives, 
Definitives and Connectives, are all 
Words, boy;ever different^ in a manner 
included. 

If any of thefe Names feem new and 
unufual, we may introduce others more 
ufual, by calling the Subjlantives y Nouns 5 
the AttributiveSy Verbs ; the Defnitives, 

Articles ; 
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Ch.III. Articles; and the Conne^ives, CoK* 

*""*"*' JUN C Tl ON s. 

Shou'd it be aflc'd; what then Are be- 
come of Pronounsy Adverbs^ Trepojitimsy 
and hiterjeSliom j the anfwer is, eithei' 
they muft be found included within tiie 
Species above-mentioned, or elfe muft be 
admitted for fo many Species by them- 
felves. -' 

§ There were various opinions b an- 
- cient days, as to the number of thcfe PattSj 
. or Elements of Speech. 

Plato in his * Sophift mentions only 
two.thciVoKHandthc^CT-i. Ariftotkmexi' 
tions no more, where he treats of -f* Pro- 
politions. JsTot that thofe acute Philofcn 
phers were ignorant of the other Parts, 
but they fpoke with reference to Logic or 
Dide&ie 

• Tom. L p. a6i. Edit. Ser. 
t De Intopr. c. z & 3. 
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^iakSic {g% confidcring theEffcnce ofCh.IIl. 
Speech as contained in thcfc two, becauie 
^hej} alone combin'd make a perfed ajfer-^ 
^tve Sentence, which none of the reft with- 
out them are able to efFedl. Hence there-' 

fore 



^Wl^b^^i^ 



t^) Partis ighur aratims funt ftmnium DiaJeSfUu 

&^«*5 NoMEN GT Verbum 5 qma ba fohe ttiam per 

fe ^^njun£la plenamfaciunt orationem ; alias autem par^ 

*<^ trjUxInycfifAoIxy hoc ijlj ctmfignificantia appelk'* 

i(^nr. Prifcian. 1. 2. p. 574. Edit. Putfchti. £x^ 

iM^ bU fuadam ftuefihj cur duo tantum^ Nomsn CaT 

VB.11BUM, yJ (Arijioteks fc.) deterfninare promittati 

^tt«» plures partiS oratioftis effi videantur. ^ihus hoc 

^cendum eji^ tantum Ariftotelem hoc lihro diffimji^ 

P^mum Hit ad idy quod injiituerat tra^are^ fuffecit. 

^raiiat namqui di Jimplici enUntiativa orationi^ put 

fiiUcit htgufmo£ //?, ut junifis tantum Vtrbis ^ No-^ 

^^Mihts componatur. — ^ar$ fuperfluum ejl qum'tre^ 

^^ alias quoquiy qua yidentur orattonis partes^ non pro^ 

t^fiieritj qui non totius fimplicitir orationiSy fed tantum 

Juliets orationis injlituit elementa partiri. Boetius 

>n LU)r. de Interpretat. p. 295. jlpollomus from the 

^bove principles elegantly calls the Noun and Verb^ 

Tft tjMvjn/^oTara juc^i) T\i Ae}^, themofi animattd pofti 

•f Speech. De Syntaxi L iv c. 3. p. 24* See alfo^ 

f1»tarcb. ^f^Jt* Piston, p. iqo9« 

D 
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Ch. in. fore Arijioth in his * treatife of Poetry 
(where he was to lay down \he elements 
of a more variegated fpeech) adds the Ar- 
ticle and Conjunction to the Noun and Verb, 
and fo adopts the fame Parts, with thof^ 
eftabliih'd in this Treatife. To Ariftotle's 
authority (if indeed better can be requir- 
ed) may be added that alfo of the eldec 
Stoics (b). 

The latter Stoics inftead of four Parts 
nxade five, by dividing the Noun into the= 
Appellativet &nd Proper. Otherjs increas'd- 
the number, by detaching the Pronoun^ 
from the Noun ; the Participle and Ad- 
vert from the Verb ; and the Prep^tion 
from 

• Poet. Cap. 20. 

(h) For this wc have the authority oi Dionyjius 
oi Halicarnajfust De Stnia. Orat. Si3. 2. whom 
^Intilian follows, Infi. Li. t.^. Ditgenti Latr- 
tiui and Prifdan make them always to have admit- 
ted five Parts. See Prifmn^ w beftwe, and Latr- 
tiusj Lit. FII. Sfgm. 57. 
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J^om the Corijundlion. The Latin Gram- Ch. III. 
^narians went farther, and detach'd the 
JnterjeElion from the Adverb, within which 

by the Greeks it was always included, as a 

Speciee. 

We are tdld indeed by (/) Diony/ms of 
Halicarnajfus and ^intiliany that Arijlotle^ 
with TbeodeSieSy and the more early wri- 
ters, held but three Parts of fpeech, the 
Nmriy the Verb^ and the Conjun&ion. This 
it muft be own'd accords with the oriental 
Tongues, whofe Grammars (we are {k) told) 

admit 



(i) See the places quoted in the note immediately 
P»^eceding. 

C^) AntiqmJlftma eorum eji 9pittioy qui tres cL^ffisfa'^ 
^''^^Z. Eftque hac Arabum quoqtu ftnttntia -^Hebrai 
^^Ui (qui J cum Araha Grammaticam fcribere define^ 
^^^ty artem earn demum fcribere cceperunty quod ant$ 
^^^'nes contigit circiter quadringentos) Hebraic inquam 
^c in refecuti funt magiflros fuoi Arabes.-^Immo'vero 
trium claffium numerum alia etiam Orientis lingua rr- 
tment. Dubiunty utrum ed in re Orientales imitate 

D a funt 
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Ch. in. admit no other. But as toArtftotJeyVi^ have 
his own authority to aflcrt the contrary, 
who not only enumerates the_/o«r Species 
which wc have adopted, but afcertains 
them each by a proper Definition *. 

To conclude— the Subjcft of the fol- 
, lowing Chapters will be a diftinA and fe- 
parate confideration of the Noun, the 
Verb, the Article, and the Conjunc- 
tion, which four, the better (as we appre- 
hend) to exprefs their reipedive natures, 
wc chufe to call Substantives, Attri- - 
BUTivEs, Definitives and Connec- 
tives. 

fwit antiques Gracar&m J an hi potius fecutl funt Oriea- 
taStan txtmphtm. Vlut tft, etiam veifrit Grtecfs tres 
tantum partes agntvijiy nim falum auttreji Diet^fiuSi 
&c Voff. de Analog. I. i. c. i. See aUb Saam 
Jt£ner, i. i. t. 2. 

• Sup. p. 34. 

CHAP. 
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C H A P. IV. 
Concerning Subfianthes^ properly fo called. 

SUBSTANTIVES are ajl tbofe princtpalCh.W. 
' Words t which are Jignificant of Suh- 

^anceSf conjidered as Subjlances. 

The firft (brt of Subjlances are the na- 
tural, fuch as Animal^ Vegetable, Man, 
Oak. 

There are other Subftances ofotir own 
^^laJdng. Thus by giving a Figure not na-- 
^ural to natural Materials we create fuch 
Jubilances, as Houfe, Ship, Watch, Te- 
lefcope, fSc. 

Agen, by a more refined operation of out 
Idind ahme^ we idffiradi any Attribute from 
its neceflary fubjedt, and confider it apart^ 
devoid of its dependence. Por example, 

D 3 from 
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Ch.IV.from Body we abftraa to Fly, from Sur- 
face, the being }ybite j from Soul, the be- 
ing "Temperate. 

And thus 'tis we convert even Attributes 
'into Subfiances, denoting. them on this oc- 
cafion by proper Subftantives, fuch as 
Flighty Wbitenefs^ "Temperance j or elfe by 
others more general, fuch as Motion, Co- 
lour, Virtue. Thcfe we call abstract 
Substances ; the fecond fort we call ar- 
tificial. 

Now all thofe feveral Subilances have 
their Genus, their Species, and their In- 
dividuals, For example in natural Sub- 
ftances, jhiimal is a Genus j Man, a Spe- 
cies ; Alexander^ an Individual. In arti- 
ficial Subftajices, Edifice is a GCnus ; Pa- 
lace, a Species j the Vatican, an Individual. 
In iU>ftra5i Subftances, Motion is a Genus j 
i%^/, a Species i tins FHgbt or that Flight 
are Individuals. 

. " As 
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As therefore every (a) Genus may beCh.IV. 
^^Und whole and intire in each one of its 
Species 5 (for thus Man, Horfe, and Dog 
^re each of them diftinftly a complete and 
Entire Animal) and as every Species may 
l)e found wbo/e and intire in each one of its 
individuals -, (for thus Socrates, Plato, and 
^enopbon are each of them completely and 
^iftinftly a Man) hence it is, that every 
Cenus, tho One, is multiply'd into Many ; 
and every Species, tho' One, is alfo mul- 
tiply'd into Many, by reference to tbofe 
beings y which are their proper fubordinates. 
Since then no Individual has any fuch Sub^ 
erdinates, it can never in ftridlnefs be con- 

D 4 fidered 

(j) This is what Platte feems to have exprbfs'd fai 
a manner fomewhat myfterious, when he talks of 

^lav I^eotv hi itfiKKm, lyo; Ix^or xfijEAHW y(j>iP\^, iri'l\% 
^laTiTOtjut CT H w ■ ■ ')Cy iroXAo^c, Wi^ol^ aAXiiXejv, uire ^i%^ 

fgw9«v -ripifxo/tAtwtf. Sophiji. p. 253. Edit. SerranL 
For the common definition of Genus and Species 
fee the Ifagoge or Introdu^on of Porphyry to Ari^ 
Jotli's Logic, 
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Ch.IV.lidered a^ Many, and fo is truly an In- 
^''"*"*'^ DIVIDUAL as wcU in Nature as in Namt. 

From thefe Principles it is, that Wordi 
I following the nature and genius of Things, 
fucb Subftantives admit of Number as de- 
note Genera or Species^, while thoie, which 
denote {h) Individuals, in ftridnefs admit 
it not. 

Besides 

{fi) Yet fometimes Individuals have plurality or 
Ntttnier^ from the oaafes following. In the firft 
place the Individuals of the human race aie fo 
large a multitude even m the finalled nation, that 
'twould be difficult to kivent a sew Name for ewry 
new bom Individual. Hence then inftead of «n/ 
only being call'd Marois, and o« only jfrnmiu, it 
happens that martf are called Mircus andaany call'd 
Jnt9nius;vaAt\aa'tvtxhsRjimani had their Pluials, 
^arcij, and Antomiy as we in later days have our 
Merki and our Anthmits. Now the Plurals of this 
fort may be well called mtdintal^ becaufe 'tis meerly 
by chance that the Names coincide. 

There focms more reafon. for fuch Plurals, u the 

ftolemitSy Seipiei, Coles,. or (to inftance in modem 

lumes) the Htmards, Ptlbam, mi Mmtt^uts i 

becttiTe 
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Besides Number y another charaacriftic,Ch.IV. 
vifiblc in Subftanccs, is that of Sex. Every' 
Subftancc is cither Male or Female 5 or both 
Male and Female ; or neither me nor the 
other. So that with refpcift to Sexet and 
their Negation^ all Subftances conceiveable 
2TC comprehended under this fourfold con-' 

iideration. 

Now 

becaufe a Race or Family is like a /mailer fm of 
^ Species y fo that the fandlf Name extends to the Kin* 
dred, as the fpecific Name extends to the Indivi* 
duals. 

A third caufe which contributed to make proper 
Karnes become Plural, was the high Chara^er or 
Eminence of feme one Individual, whofe Name be- 
4came afterwards a kindo^ common Appellativey to de* 
note all thofe, who had pretenfions to merit the 
lame way. Thus every great Critic was call'd an 
Jrijiarchus ', every great fVarrior an Alexander i 
every great Beautfy a Hibn^ &c. 

J Daniel come to Judgment! jea a Danidy 

cries Sbylock in the Play, when he would exprefi 
the wifdom o£ the young Lawyer. 
So Martial in that well known verfe, 

Sint Macenates^ non deerunty Ftacce^ Marones. 
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p^-^^; Now the exiftencc of HermaphrodiUs 
being rare, If not doubtful j hence Lan- 
guage, only regarding thofe diftindlions 
which are more obviousj confiders Words 
denoting SuBftances to be either Mascu- 
line, Feminine, or Neuter. 

As to our own Species and all thofe^ 
animal Species, which have reference to 
common Life^ or of which the Male and 
the Female, by their fi2e, form, colouri 
, ^c. are eminently diftinguijhed^ moft Lan- 
guages have diiferent SubAantives, to de- 
note the Male and the Female. But as to 
diofe animal Species, which either lefi fre- 
quently Qccur^ or of which one Sex is lefi 
apparently dtftinguijbed irom the other, in 
thefe a fingle Subftantive commonly ferves 
jbr both Sexes. 



iH 
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In the Englijh Tongue it fecms a ge-^^-^; 
neral rule (except only when infringed by 
a figure of Speech) that no Subftantive is 
MafcuUney but what denotes a Male ani^ 
mal Subftance*^ none Feminine^ but what 
denotes a Female animal Subftancei and 
that where the Subfknce has no Sex^ the 
Subftantive is olw^iys Neuter^ 

% 

But 'tis not fo in Greeky Latin^ and 
many of the modern Tongues. Thefe all 
of them have Words, fome mafcuUne, 
fome feminine (and thofe too in great mul« 
titudes) which have reference to Subftan- 
ces, where Sex never had exiftence. To 
give one inftance for many. Mind is 
furely neither male, nor female; yet is 
NOT 2, in Greeks mafculine, and mens, 
in Latin^ feminine. 



In 
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Ch.IV. In fome Words thefc diftindions fecm 
owing to nothing elfe, than to the nicer 
cafual ftnidure of the Word itfelf : *Tis 
of fucb a Gender, from having fuch a 
Termination j or from belonging perhaps 
to fuch a Declenlion* In others we may 
imagine a more fubtle kind of reafbnlng, a 
reafoning which difcerns even in things 
without Sex a diftant analogy to that great 

r 

NATURAL DiSTiNCTioN, wbich (accofd- 
ing to Milton\ animates the World. 

In this view we may conceive fuch Sub^ 
STANTivES to have been confidered, as 
Masculine, which were " confpicuous 
•* for the Attributes of imparting or com- 
•* municating ; or wliich were by nature 
" adtive, ftrong, and eifficacious, and that 
'^* indifcriminately whether to good or to 
" bad J or which had claim to Eminence, 
" either laudable or otherwife." 

3 The 



I 
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The Feminine on the contrary were Ch. IV. 
Tuch, as were confpicuous for the At- 
tributes either of receiving, of contain- 
ing, or of producing and bringing forth ; 
or which had more of the paffive in 
their nature, than of the aiflivej or 
which were peculiarly beautiful and 
amiable ; or which had refpedl to fuch 
Excefles, as were rather Feminine, than 
*^ Mafculine." 

Upon thefe Principles the two greater 
*--»%iminaries were confldered one as Maf- 
^viline, the other as Feminine ; the Sun 
Chai&, Sol) as MafcuUne^ from commu- 
nicadog Light, which was native and ori- 
ginal, as well as from the vigorous warmth 
and efficacy of his Rays ; the Moon (S^- 
yAtmy Luna) as Femintney from being the 
Receptacle only of another's Light, and 
from (hiaing with Rays more delicate and 

foft. 

Thus 
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Ch.IV. Thus Milton^ 

Firji :n H I s Eaji the glorious Lamp waifien^ 
Regent of Day^ and all tb' Horizon found 
Invejled -with bright rap y jocund to run 
His longitude tbrd Heavm high road: 

the gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc'd^ 
Shedding fweet influence. , Lefs bright the- 

Moon 
But oppojite^ in levelN Weft wat fet^ 
His mirrour, mth full face borrowing her. 

Light 
From HIM i for other light SHE needed none, 
P. L. VII. 370. 

By Firgfl they were confidered as Bro- 
ther and Sifter, which ftill preferves the 
fame dHUnaion. 

Nee Fratris radiit obnoxia JurgerehuttA, 
G.I. 396. 

The Sky or Ether is in Greek and 

Latin Mafculine, as being the fource of 

thofe 



I 

1 
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thofe (howers, which impregnate the Earth •Ch, IV, 
The Earth on the contrary is univerfally 
Femininey from being the grand jR^r^'/v^r, 
the grand Container^ but above all from 
being the Mother (either mediately or im- 
mediately) of every fublunary Subftance, 
-whether animal or vegetable. 

Thus VirgiJj 

um Pater omnipotens fcecundh im^ 

bribus -^ther 
ONjUGis in gremium lmtm defcendit^ 

& omnes 
JMagnus alit magna commixtus corpore fcetus^ 

G. 11. 325. 
Thus Shakefpear^ 

•—Common Mother, Thou^ 

JVbofe Womb unmeafurable^ and infinitt 

Breaji 
^eems and feeds all-"^ Tim, of Athens. 

■ 

So Mihon^ 

Whatever Earthy axl-bearing Mother, 
yields. P. L. V. 

So 
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Ch.IV. So Ftrgih 

Non jam mater altt Tellus, virefque 
minifirat {c). ^n* XI. 71.- 

Among artificial Subftances the Ship 
(N«w(, Navis). is feminine, as being fp 
eminently a Receiver and Container of va- 
rious things, of Men, Arms, ProvUions, 
Goods, ©*f. Hence iailcffs, fpeaklng of 
dieir Veflel, ixy always, " she rides at 
" anchor" " she is under fail." 

A City (rioM, Civitas) and a Coun- 
try {Xldrfift Patria) are feminine aUb, 
by being (like the Ship) Containers and 
Receivers^ and farther by being as it were 
the Mothers and l^urfes of their refpe^vc 
Inhabitants. 

Thus 

(f) — AJ ;^ If T^ ?Ay Tw hHS ^uo-iv, fc'c 0HAT 
jj'MHTE'PA nf^S^inr *OTPANO>l Sk »& "HAION, 
3^ ii Ti TM* ^AXuv Tuv TMiTTuv, w; TENANTAS )^ 
IIA'TEPAS vftmyofmn. Arift. dc Gener. Anim* 
I. I. C.2. 



rfa^,^,*-' 
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Thus Firgt7, Ch.IV. 

S^^Ive. MAGNA Parens frugum, Satur^ 

nia Melius ^ 
MjiGNA ViRUM-*-* Geor. II. 173; 

So, in that Heroic Epigram on thofe 
l>x-sve GreekSy who fell at Cbaronea^ 




\ 



Ti&^r PARENT CouNTREY /;« Bi.^ bofom 

holds 
^eir wearied bodies.—^ * ^ 

So Milton^ 

72?e City, which Thou feefij nO ether deem 
Than great and glorious Rome, Q^een of 
the Earth. Par. Reg. L. IV. 

As to the Ocean, tho' from its being 
the Receiver of all Rivers, as well as the 

Container 

* Demofth. in Orat. de Coroni* 

E 
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Ch . IV. Container and ProduSirefs 6f fo many Ve- 
'■^^'^''^getablcs and Animals, it njight juftly have 
been made (like the Earth) Feminine ; yet 
its deep Voice and boifterous Nature, have, 
in fpight of thefe reafons, prevailed to make 
ViMak. Indeedthe very Sound'of jHbww's 

• -iiiycL o-flb'F©* 'SlKtBUiQU}, 

would fuggeft to a hearer, even ignorant 
of its meaning, that the Subje^ was in- 
compatible with female delicacy and fbft- 
nefe. 

Time {Ji^of©.) from bis mighty Efficacy 
upon every thing around us^ is by the Greeks 
and£n^/f/& juilly coniidered as Mafcultne, 
Thus in that elegant diftich, fpoken by a 
decrepit old- Man, 

*0 y^ K^®> ^ tzit^-^i^ tiseisn e mxpoSf 
"Aira-ftx y ipyx^vfitr©* cU^eri^test *. 
JVf^TiME hath henty thai forryArtifi^ hB 
TbtU furely makes^ whate're be handles, 
•werfe. 

■ ^ So 

• Slob. Ed, p; 591. 
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So too Sbakejpeary fpcakkig likewife of Ch.IV, 
Time, 

OrL Whom doth he gallop withal t 
Rof* With a thief to the gallows.^-^ 

As you Ii£e it* 

The Greek ©alva^s or ''AtS'nh and the 
Englijh Death, fcem from the fame ir- 
refiftible Power to have been confidered as 
Mafculihe. Even the Vulgar with us are fb 
accuftomcd to this notion, that a Female 
f)EATH they would treat as ridiculous {d). 



Take a few Examples of the mafcu- 
line Death. 



E 2 



Gallic 



iji) Well therefore did Mlton in his Paradife Loft 
ttot oilly^ adopt DfeATM as zPirfon^ but conftdcr 
*^iin 2BMaJifiSne: in which he was fo far from in- 
^*^^>tlucing a Phantom of his own, or from giving 
*^ a Gender not fupported by Cujim ; that perhaps he 
^^^^Azimudiitbe Sanation of national Opinion for his 

Mtftutine Deathy as the ancient Poets had for many 

of their Deities. 
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Ch.IV. Callimacbus .upon the Elegies of hi^ 
Friend Heraclitus^^ * 

At 3 rtCLt Q^Haiv ocmd'oviSy r^aiv o TrotyTwv 
*A^7tclKivp *Ai(^m «3c bttI J^^eSf' f aAai. 

y et thy fweet warbling jlr aim 
Still live immortaly nor on them /hall Deatfx 
His hand eWe lay^ tho' Ravager of all. 

In the Alcejiis of Euripides^ ©aWr©* 
or Death is oue of the Perfon^, of the 
drama ; the beginning of the play is made 
up of dialogue between Him and Apollo ; 
and towards its end, there is a fight be- 
tween Him and Hercules^ in which Her- 
cules is conqueror, and refcues AJcefiis 
from his hands. 

'Tis well known too, that Sleep and 
Death are made Brothers by Homer. 
'Twas to this old Gorgias elegantly allud- 
ed, when at the extremity of a long life 
he lay flumbering on his Death-bed. A 

Friend 
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Friend afked him, " How be didV' 
*^ Sleep (replied the old Man) isjuft upon 
**^ delivering me over to the care of bis 
** Brother (f)." 




Thus Sbakefpeary fpeaking of Life, 

■ merely Tbou art Deatb^s Fool', 
For HIM Thou labour' Ji by tby jligbt to 

Jhun^ 
And yet run'Jl towards uimJIHI. 

Meaf. for Meaf. 

So Milton^ 

Dire was the toffing^ deep tbe groans \ 

Defpair 
tended tbe Jick^ bufieftfrom coucb to coucb : 
And over tbem triumphant Death his 

3art 
Shook J but delaf d p Jirike •— 

P. L. XL 489 (/). 

The 

{e) "Hthi jw€ 'O "TIINGS a^X^tm wafaxaraT/- 
iiSou T'AA^A^Xfl. Stoh. Ed. p. 6oo, 

(/) Suppofe in any one of thefe examples we intro- 
duce a female Death \ fuppofe we read, 

E 3 And 
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Ch.IV. The fupreme Being (God, ©eof, Dius, 
^~^^^^ Dieuy &c.) is in all languages MafcuHne, 
in as much as the mafculine Sex is the fu- 
perior and more excellent ; apd as He is 
the Creator of aH, the Father of Gods and. 
Men. Sometimes indeed we meet witli. 
fuch words as To nfa-ny, Ta ©tiov, Mu" 
men. Deity (which laft weEngliJh join, to 
a neuter,, faying Deity itfelf) fometiines X 
fay we meet with thefe Neuters. The 
reafon In thefe inilances feems to be, thaC 
as God is prior to all things, both in dig- 
nity and in time, this Prtority is better 
charafterized and expreft by a Negation^ 
than by any of thofe D^ftinitions which. 
arc coordinate with fome Oppojite, as Male 
' . for 



Jfid over them triumphant Death he& 4art 
Shook, Stc, 

WhatafelliiigofF? How are the nerves and ftrcngth 
of the whole Sentiment weakened ? 
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">r example is co-ordinate with Female, Ch. IV. 
JUght with Left, &c. &c (g). 

Virtue {'Apinm, Virtui) as well as nioft 
^f its Species are all Feminine^ perhaps 
from their Beauty and amiable Appearance, 
>^hich are not without efFedt even upon 
tJic mo/l reprobate and corrupt. 

E 4 , ahajh'd 



(g) Thus4^/rr^mi/i,rpeaking on the fame 3ubje(5t 

-TO' n p rfT o N Myoi^fvj •?>' « h^ a rZv f^d 

"**t^ 91 dfpfinavovj n iuXnTrptnn (lege OijAuwf fw?) Jia- 
p €ir» TO Oiixu <ruroix«' TO (lege t^) Se n A' N T H I 

*-A n A m 'A I T f n 1 cCroiXo^ Hiy. dXXi i^ 
o rtw ap(rffirixw( TON E O^ N ovoy,d^oixiVj [^fof J 

*UT0P TTpoffctyo^iuoyLtv. pRiMUM JictmuSj quod nem9 

^tiam iorumy qui tbeologiam nobis flbularum integu* 

9nentis obvobitam tradiderunt^ vd maris vel fcemindt 

Specie fingeri aufus eft : idque merito: conjugatunl 

cnim mm fxmininum tft^ Caus^ autem omnirh 

AB8OLUTJE AC siMPLici nihil eft conjiigatum. 

Immo \iro cum Deum mafcuHno genere appelbmus^ 

ita ipfipn nominamus, gelltts prajiantius fubmijfo au 

que humili praferentes. Ammon. in Lib. de Interpr. 
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— — abaJBd the Devil ftoodt 
And felt ^ bow avifulGoodnefs is^ and fata 
Virtue in her Jhape bow lovely j faw^ 

and pin'd 
ISs lofs p. L. IV. 846, 

This being allowed, Vice (Kax/a) be- 
comes Feminine of courfe, as being, in 
the aut^-oiyiAor Co-ordination of things, 
yirtue's natural Oppofite {h), 

'The Fancies, Caprices, and fickle 
Changes of Fortune would appear but 
awkardlyunder aChara6tcr,that was Male: 
but taken together they make a very na- 
tural 



(b) They ait both reprefented as Femalei by JS- 
nopban, in the celebrated Story of HfreuUs^ taken 
from Preditus. See Memsrab. L. II. C. i. As to 
the trjrmx** here mentioned, thus Vam. — Pytba- 
geras Samius ait omnium rerum imtia ejfe bina : ul fini- 
tum isf infinitum, banum (3 malum, vitam & Partem, 
£m (sf mam. De Ling. Lat. L. IV. See alfo 
jiriji. Metaph. L. I. c. 5. and EalffiaJJicust Chap. 
Ixii. Verfc 24. 
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tural Female, which has no fmall refem-Ch.lV. 
l>lancc to the Coquette of a modern Co- 
xxiedy, beftowing, withdrawing, andfhift- 
ing her favours, as different Beaus fucceed 
Xio her good graces, 

T^ranfmutat incertos honor es. 

Nunc mibiy nunc alii benigna^ Hor. 

Why the Furies were made Femak^ 
5s not fo eafy to explain, unlefs it be that 

Jfemale Paflions of all kinds were confider- 
^A as fufceptible of greater excefs, than 
»iale Paflions; and that the Furies were to 
te reprefented, as Things fuperlatively 
^outrageous. * 



v 



Talibus Ak^o diSlis exarjit in iras. 

At Jwveni or anti fubitus tremor occufat 
artus ;, 

Diriguere oculi : tot Erinnys Jibilat Hy^ 

drisj 
^antaque Je faciei aperit : turn jlammea 

torquens 

Lumina 
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Ch.IV. Lumina cunSantem & quarentem dictre 
^ ~'~ plura 

ReppuKt^ & gtminos erexit crinibut an- 

Verberaque itifomiit^ rabiJoque- bac ad^ 

Mdit ore : 
En I Ego man flu, &c. 

an. VII. 445 (/). 

He, 



(i) The Words above mentioned, jT/ffw, Diatb^ 
Fortuttt, Virtue^ &c. in Greet, Latin, '■French^ andt 
mott modem Languages, tho' they are diverfifieA 
with Genders in the manner dercribed, yet never 
vary the Gender, which they have once acquired^ 
except in a few inftances, where the Gender is 
doubtful. We cannot fay i i^{\i -w i^ifiliiy httc 
Virtus or hit firtus, la fertu or le Vertu, and fo of 
the reft. But 'tis otherwife inEngUfij. We in, our 
language £iy. Virtue is its own Reward, or Virtue 
is btr own Reward ; Time maintains if; wonted 
Face, or Time maintains his wonted Pace. 

There is a frngular advantage in this liberty, as 
it enables us to mark, with a peculiar force, the 
Diftin<aion between the fevere or Legieal Stile, and 
the ornamental or Rhetorical. For thus when we 
fpeak of the above Words, and of all others na- 
turally devoid of Sex, as Neuters, we fpeak of them 



m ■ 
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He^ that would fee more on this Sub-Ch.IV, 
jed, may confult Ammonim the Peripatc-^^ 

tic 



ms they an^ and as becomes a kgical Inquiry. Whea 
M^e give them SeXy by making fhem MaTculine or 
Feminine, they are from thenceforth perfinified \ 
are a kind of intelligent Beings^ and become, as 
{vLchy the fx-oper ornaments either oi Rhetoric or of 
Poetry. 

Thus Mltonj 

The Thunder 

Wing*d with red lightening and impetuous rage^ 
Perhaps hathjpent Ki^Jhafts — ^ P. Loft, 1. 174. 

The Poet, having juft before called the Haily and 
Thunder^ God's Minijiers of Vengeance^ and fe per- 
fonifijed them, had be afterwards faid its Shafts for 
his Shafts, would have deftroyed his own Image, 
and approached withal fo much nearer to Profe. 

The followlr^ Paflage is from the (ame Poem« 

Should intermitted Vengeance arm again 

His red right han d P. L. II. 173. 

Id this Place His Hand is clearly preferable eidier 
to, Her's or It^Sy by immediately rejfierring us to Goi 

Inmfelf the Avenger. 
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Ch. IV .tic in his Commentary on the Treatife de 
^"""^ Interpretatkne, where the Subjedt is treat- 
ed at large with refpeft to the Greek. 
Tongue. We fhall only obferve, that as 
all fuch Speculations are at beft but Con— 
jedures, they fhonld therefore be receivei 
widi. 



I (hall (Hily give one inftance moret, and quitrt 
this Subjeft. 

M his cemmand th' up-rmed HiUs retir'^f . 
Each to HIS place : they beard bit vaice andivcnt 
Obft^uisui : Heav'n his wonted face reutw^d^ 
And with JreS) floureti Hilt And Valley fmil'd. 
P. L. VI. 

Here all things are perfonified ; the HiHs hear^ 
the Valleys fmile, and the Face of Heaven is re- 
newed. Suppofe then the Poet had been necelTi- 
tated by the laws of his-Language to have faid — 
Each Hill retir'd to its Place — Heaven renewed 
ITS wonted Face — how profaic and lifelefs would, 
thefe Neuters have appeared ; how detrimental ta 
the Prafepopeia, which he was aiming to eftablifli ? 
In this therefore lie was happy, that th&Language, 
in which he wrote, impofed no fuch noccflity ; and 
he was too wife a Writer, to impofe it on himfel^ 
'Twere to be wifhed, his Coircf^CH? had been a* 
wife on their parts! 
4 
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with candour, rather than fcrutanizedCh.IV, 

with rigour. Vnrrd^ words on a Sub- 

jedl near akin are for their aptnefs and 

elegance well wqrth attending. Non^me^ 

diocrei enim tenebfa injilvdy ubi hcec cap^ 

*tanda ; neque eb, quo pervenire volumus, 

J^mita trita j neque non in tramitibus qua^ 

^ajn objeBa^ qua euntem retinere pojfunt *• 



o conclude this Chapter. We may 
<^oIle(a, from what has beeii faid, that 
botl:i Number and Gender appertain to 
W'oRDs, becaufe in the firft place they 
apf>«rtain to Things j that is to fay, be^ 
catf/e Subjfances are Many^ and have either 

SC'^c^ or no Sex ; therefore Subjlantives have 

* », 

l^^^mbery and are Majculine^ "Feminine y or 

t^^uter. There is however this difFe- 

T^uce between the two Attributes : Num- 

j^R in ftri(3:nefs defccnds po lower, than 

to 

♦ De Ling. Lat. L. IV. 



tf 
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Ch.rV.to the laJiRank of Species {k) : Gender on 
the contrary ftops not here, but defcends to 
every Individualy however diverfified. And 
fo much for Substantives, properly 

so CALLED. 



{i) The reafon, why Number goes no lower, is, 
that it does not naturally appertain to Individuab ; 
the cauie of which fee before, p. 39. 



CHAP. 



I 
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CHAP. V. 

Concerning Subfianthes of the Secondary 

Order. 



"^T TE are now to proceed to a Secon-Qi^V* 

Vy DARY Race of Substantives,^ 
^ Race quite different from any already 
Knentioned, and whofe Nature may be ex- 
j^lained in the following manner. 



livBRY Objeft, which prefents itfelf to. 
^he Senfes or the Intellect, is either thea 
perceived Tor the ^r/l time^, or elfe isTe- 
^i^ognized," as having been perceived before. 
^Xn the fbroier cafe 'tis called an Objed; 
«qf Trpim yvoiaimi^ of the firft knowledge or 
mcquaintance {a) -, in the latter 'tis called 



an 



{a) See jfpclL di. Syniaxij \. i. c i6. p. 49* I* 2« 
«. 3. p. 103. Thus Prifcian — Inter eft autem inter 
^iimmjirationem i^ relationem hoc i quod demonjlratie^ 
Mttterrogationi reddita^ PrimamCognitionem^/Aif/; 

Quit 
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Ch. V. an Objeft ■^ S'su-npet.t yruaiw, of the fecond 
~^ knowledge or acquaintance. 

Now as alt Converfation pafles betwccti 
Particulars or Individuak, thefe will often 
happen to be reciprocally. Objefts # nfeLitt 
yv(»ataiy that is to fay, till that inftant un- 
acquainted mtb each other. What then is to 
be done? How fliall the Speaker addrefs 
die other, when he knbwsnot his Name ? 
or how explain himfelf by his own Name, 
of which the other is wholly ignorant? 
Nouns, as they have been defcribed, cannot 
anfwer the purpofe. The firft expedient 
npdn this occafion feems to have been 
Aa^K, that is. Pointing J or htdication by 
the Finger or Hand, fome traces of which 
are ftill to be obfervcd, as a part ot" that 
Action, which naturally attends our fpcak- 
ing. But the Authors of Language were not 



Quis feck ? Ego : rekth vtro Secundam Cognitio- 
ntim figntficat, ut. Is, de quojamdixi. L!6. Xlf. 
p. 936. £<&>. Putfihii. 
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Content with this. They invented a RaceCh.V. 

Words to f apply this Pointings which 

ords, as tbey always Jiood for Subftan-^ 

Jves or Nouns, were charadlerizcd by the 

ame of 'hprcDvuiuuaiy or Pronouns (^). 

* ihefe alfo they diftinguifhed into three 

:^everal forts, calling them Pronouns of the 

Yr^y the Second, and the Tiird Per/on, 

ith a view to certain diftindtions, which 

ay be explained as follows. 



Suppose the Parties converfing to be 
holly unacquaintedj neither Name nof 
buntenance on either fide known, and 

the 



awr^o^f 'ANTONOjJlAZO'MENON. Apoll. 
le Synt, L. II. c. 5. p. 106. Prlfcian feems to 
^"^i^onftier them fo peculiarly deftined to the cxpref- 
lon of Individuals y - that he does not fay they fup- 
4y the place of atiy^ Noun, but that of the pro- 
i€r Name only. And this undoubtedly was their 

iginal, and ftillts their true and natural ufe. 
^RONOMEN efl pars orationisy qua pro nomine pro- 

io uniufcujufque ' accipitur. Prifc, L, XIL Sec 

To ApoU. L. II, c 9. p. 1177 ii8* 

^ F 
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Ch.V. the Subjeft of the Converfation to be the 
^^ Speaker bimfelf. Here, to fupply the place 
of Pointing by a Word of equal Power, 
they furnilhed the Speaker with the Pro- 
noutty I. I -write t Ifayy I'defire^ 8cc. and 
as the Speaker is always principal with re- 
fpeft to his own difcourfe> this they called 
for that reafon the Pronoun qf the Firfi 
Perfott. 

Agen, fuppofc the Subjedl of the Con- 
verfation to be the Party addre/i. Here 
for fimilar reafons they mvented the Pro- 
noun^ Thou. Tbou writejiy 'Tbou •walkefiy 
&c. and as the Parly addrefl: is next in 
dignity to the Speaker, or at leaft comes 
next with reference to the difcourfc; this 
Pronoun they therefore called the Pronoim 
ef the Second Per/oh, 

Lastly, fuppofe the Sobjeft of Con-.- 
verfation neither the Speaker, nor the 
Party addreft, hxkt Jome third Qije£f^ dif- 
■ ferent 
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jerentfrom both. Here they provided an-Ch.III. 
other Frontmn^ He, She, or It, which 
in diilinftion to the two former was called 
the Pronoun of the Third Perfon^ 

And thus it was th^tt Pronouns came to 
be diiHnguifhed by their reipedive Per- 
sons (f)* 

A8 



(r) The Defcription 6f the different Persons 
here given is taken from Prifcian^ who took it from 
j^lUftitis. Per/ona Pronwiinum funt tres^ prima^ 
ftcunddy tertia. Prima {/?, cum ipfa^ qua loquitur 
de fe pronuntiat ; Secunda, cum de id pronuntiat^ 
ad quam diredto fermone loquitur \ Tertia, cum di 
id J quae nee loquitur, nee ad fe dire(5lum accipit 
Sermonem. L« XII. p. 940. T^hmdori Gaza gives 
the iajooe diftin^ions. n^wTOP (ir^oo-wn-ov fc.) ^ n-c^i 

xiy^' rpnwj S irtf\ Itc^v. Gaz. Gram. L. IV. 
p. 152. 

This account of Pir/ins is far preferable to the 
comm<xi <»ie, which makes the Firft the Spiakcr ; 
the Second, the Party addnji 5 and the Third, the 
Suljiif. For tho' the Firft and Second be as com- 
monly described, one the Speaker, the other the 
Pafty addreft 3 yet till they become fulji^ls of tho 

F % difcourfi^ 
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Ch.V. As to Number', the Pronoun of each 
*— "*'"^Perfon has it : (I) has the plural (We), 

becaufe 

difcimrjt^ they have no exigence. Agen as to the 
Third Perfon's being ih/e, JiibjeUt this is a chara^er, 
which it fiarei in common with both the other Perfons, 
and which can never thcrefOTc be called a peculiarity 
of its own. To explain by an inftance or two. 
When Eneas begins the narrative of his adven- 
tures, theficoni Pirfen immediately appears, becaufe 
he makes Dida, whom he addrtjptif the immediate 
fubjed of his Difcourfe. 

InfanduMf Regina, jubes^ renevare dohrim. 

From hence forward for 1500 Verfes (tho' fiie be 
all that time the party addreA) we hear nothing 
&rther of this Secend Perfsn, a variety of other 
Subje^s filling up the Narrative. 

In the mean time the BrJ} Perfin may be fcen 
every where, becaufe the Speaker every where is 
himfelf the Subjeii. They were indeed Events, o 
he fays himfelf, 

— guaque ipfe miferrima vi£, 
Et guerum pan magna fui — — 

Not that the Second Perfon does not often occur in -■ 
the courfe of this Narrative ; bur then it is always ^ 
by a Figure of Speech, when thofe, who by thcii-^ 

abfence are in faift fo many Third Pcrfons, are con 

verted into Second Perfons by being inm}duced a^^ 
priftnt 
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' TDccaufe there may be many Speakers atCh.V. 

once of the fame Sentiment ; as well as 

«)ne, who, including himfelf, fpeaks the 

Sentiment of many. (Thou) has the 

plural (you), becaufe a Speech may be 

fpokcn to many, as well as to one. (He) 

has the plural (they) becaufe the Sub- 

Jeft of difcourfe is often many at once. 

But tho' all thefe Pronouns have Num- 
J)ery it does not appear either in Greeks or 
Xatin^ or any modern JL^anguage, that thofe 
of the firft and fecond Perfon carry the di- 

F 3 ftinftions 

prifent. The real Second Perfon (Dido) is never 
once hinted. 

Thus far as to Firgil. But when we read Euclid^ 
we find neither Firjl Perfon, nor Second in any part 
of the whole Work. The reafon is, that neither 
Speaker nor Party addreft (in which light we may 
always view the Writer and his Reader) can pofli- 
bly become the Subjedt of pure Mathematics, nor 
indeed can any thing elfe, except abftraft Quantity, 
which neither fpeaks itfelf, nor is fpoken to by at\^ 
«thcc* 
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Ch.V. Jtinflions of Sex. The reafon fcems to 

^"^^■"'be, that the. Speaker and Hearer being 

generally prefent to each other, it would 

have been TuperfluQUs to have mark'd a 

djftinftion by Art, which from Nature and 

even Drefs was commonly {J) apparent on 

both fides. But this does not hold with 

refpedl to the third Perfon, of whofe Cha- 

rafter and Diftindions, ■ (including Sex 

* among the reft) we often know no more, 

than -wh^ we learn from the difcourfe. 

And hence it is that in moil Languages ibe 

third Per/on has Its Genders, and that even 

EngSJh (which allows its Adjedlives no 

Genders at all) has in this Pronoun the 

triple (f ) diftinftion of flf, Sbe^ aod R. 

Hence 

(d) DemoKftratie ipfa fiftm gamt eftendit, Prifiian. 
L. xn. p. 942. See Apoll. de Syntax. L. II. c. 7. 
p. 109. 

(«) The Utility of this Diftiniaioii may be better 

found in fuppofing it away. Suppofe fbr example 

we fliould read in hiftory thefc worda— i& emftd 

him 
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7^ 



Hence too we fee the reafon why tfCh.V. 
^ngk Pronoun (/) to each Perfon, an I 

F 4 to 



him to dijircy him — and that we were to be informed 
the [HeJ, which is here thrice repeated, ftood each 
tihie for fomething different, that is to fay, for a 
Man, for a Woman, and for a City, whofe Names 
were Alexander^ Thais, and Perfepolis. Taking the 
Pronoun in this manner, divefted of its Genders, 
how would it appear, which was deftroyed ; which 
was the deilroyer ; and which the caufe, that moved 
to the deftrudlion ? But there are no fuch doubts, 
when we hear the Genders diftinguiOied ; when 
inftead t>f the ambiguous Sentence, He caufed hirh to 
deflroy him, we are told with the proper diftindtions, 
that SHE caufei him to deflroy it. Then we 
know ¥rith certainty, what before we could not i 
that the Promoter was the Woman ; that her In- 
(hiiment was the Hero ; and that the Sttbje(fl of 
their Cruelty was the unfortunate City. 

(/) ^aritur tamen cur prima quidem Petfona (ff 
fecunda fingula Pronomina habeant, tertiam vero fex 
diverfse indiceni voces? Ad quod rejpondendum ejlj 
quod prima quidem ^ fecunda Perfona ideo non egent 
^erfts vocitusj quod femper pracfentes inter fe funt, 
b^ demonflrativa-i tertia vero Perfona modo demon-- 
ftrativa ejij ntj Hie, Ifte ; modo relativa^ ut Is^ Ipfe^ 
&C. Prifcian. L. XII, p*933. 
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Ch.V. to theHf^, and zTbou to the Second, are 
^""^""■^abundgntly fufficient to all the purpofes of 
Speech, But 'tis not fo with refped: to the 
^ird Perfon. The various relations of 
the various Objedls exhibited by this (I 
mean relations of near and diflant, pre^ 
fent and abfent, iame and different, de- 
finite and indefinite, &c.) made it necef- 
fary that here there Ihould not be one, 
, but many Pronouns, fuch as /fr, Tbis^ Tkat^ 
pther, Any^ 5owf, &c, 

. It muft be confeft indeed, that all 
thefe Words do not always appear as Pro-r 
mum. When they ftand by themfelves, 
and reprefent fomc Noun, (as when we 
fay. This is Virtue, or J-axTDttus, Gi'at 
me That) then are they Pronouns. But 
when they are aflbciated to fome Noun 
(as when we fay. This Habit is Virtue ; 
or ^«xTixw*, That Man defrauded me) 
then as they fupply not the place of a 
4 " Noun^ 
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-^oun, but only fcrve to afcertain one,Ch.V. 

tjicy fall rather into the Species of De^ 
mtives or Articles. That there is in- 

^eed a near relation between Pronouns 

and jlrticleSy the old Grammarians have 
all acknowledged^ and fome words it has 
been doubtful to which Clafs to refen 
The befl rule to difUnguifti them is this 
-f— The genuine Pronoun always Jlands 
by itfelfy alTuming the Power of a Noun, 
-and fupplying its /Aw*^— The genuine Ar- 
ticle never ftands by itfelf, but appears 
at all times aflbciated to fomething elfe, 
requiring a Noun for its fupport, as much 
^$ Attributives or (g*) Adjedtives. 

As 



a\T o»o/xa7©». The Article JIands with a 
Noun; but the Pronoun JIands for a Noun» 
Apoll. L. I. c. 3. p. 22. 'Aula 7» T« ap9pfli, T^f 

Tiraynxfvtjv dvluwtAioLV ^fraTriVlfi. ^<7X(/ Articles 

(bemfelveSj when tbey quit^eir Connexion with Nouns^ 

pafs 
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Ch.V. As to the Coalefcence of thcfe Pro- 

' ■~'nouns, it is, as follows. The Firft or 

Second 



pafs into Jiith Frmsim^ as is praper MfiaK tht etcafiOM. 
fiiid. Agen— "o7a» « "ApSp** ft-n fwT ona'/iaT©" 

flirri StifMn^ witfiXf/ph, When tht Articltitaffum- 
td mthout tht Noun, and has (as we explained he/ere) 
the fame Syntaf, which theNoun 'has ; // tnuji efabfelute 
tutejfitj be admitted for a PrmmH, becaufi it apptars 
without a Noun, and yet is in power ajfumtd far one. 
Ejufil. L.II. c. 8. p. 113. L.I. C.45. p. 96. In- 
ter ProHtmina ^ Artiaiks hec inter ejiy quod Prontmina 
ta putantttr, qute^ cum fola fint^ vicem ntminis com' 
pUntf lit quis> iLLE, isTE ; jfnicuii vert turn 
Prenominibust aut Nominihui, aut Participiis adjungun- 
tur. Donat. Gram. p. 1753. 

Prifcian^ fpcaking of the States^ (ays as follows : 
Articulis aaiem Pronomina connumerautes, fi- 
NiTOs ;^ Articulos apptlktant i ipfis auttmAt- 
ticulast fuibus nes cartmus, ikfinitos Articu- 
1.0s £cebanl. Fel, tit aSi dieunt^ Artiiulas eonimtne- 
rabant Prenominibus, if Articulajiia eos Pro- 
MOHiNA vecabanif &c. BpSc. L. I. p. 574. Fam^ 
fpeaking 
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Second will cither of them by them-Ch.V. 
irfelves coalefce with the Third, but not 
^with each other. For example, 'tis good 
fenfe, as well as good Grammar, to fay 
in any Language — ^I am He — Thoxt 
ART He — but we cannot fay — I a^ 
Thou— -^nor Thou art I. The reafon 
is, there is no abfurdity for the Speaker to 
be the Subje^ alfo of the Difcourfe, as 
when we fay, / am He y or for the Perfm 
addreft ; as when we fay, ^hou art He. 
But for the fame Perfon, in the fame cir- 
cumftances, to be at once the Speaker, 

and 

fpedcing of ^ifqui and Hlcj calls them both Ar- 
TicLES, the firft indefinite ^ the fecond defimte. De 
ling. Lat. L. ni. See alfo L. IX. p. 132. Fcf- 
fus indeed in his Analogy (£• /. r. i.) oppofes this 
Dodrine, becaufe Hif has not the Came power with 
the Greei Article, 0. fiut he did not enough at- 
tend to the antient Writers on tAis Subjedl^, who 
confidered all Words, as Articles, which being 
ajfociated to Nouns (and not Jianding in their place) 
Jewed in any manner to afiertain^ and determine their 
Signification. 
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Ch.V. and the Party addreft, this is impoffible; 
and fo therefore is the Coalefcence of the 
Firil and Second Perfon. 

And now perhaps we have feen enough 
of Pronouns, to perceive how they differ 
from other Subftantives. The others are 
Primary t thefe, are their Subjiitutes ; ■ a 
kind of fecondary Race, which w'ere taken 
in aid, when for reafons already [b) men- 
tioned the others could not be ufed. 'Tis 



{h) See for thefe reafons at the beginning of this 
chapt^, of which reafons the principal one is, that 
" no Noun; properly To called, implies its own 
** Prefence. 'Tis therefore ta a/certain fuch Pre- 
*' feruef that the Pronoun is taken in aici ^ and 
** hence 'tis it becomes equivalent to J»tjif, that 
*' is, to Pointing or Indication by tht Finger," 'Tig 
worth remarking in that Verfc of Perfiui, . 

Sed pulcbrum ejl digit© mohstrari, i^ £cier, 

HiC EST, 

how the icT^n, and the Pronoun are introduced to- 
gether, and made to cO'operate to the lame end. 

It 
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moreover by means of thefe, and of Ar-Ch.V. 
tides, ivhich are nearly allied to them, 
that " Language, tho' in itfelf only fig- 
" nificant oi general Ideas y is brought down 
** to denote that infinitude of Particulars^ 
" i^hich are for ever arifing, and ceafing 
*^ to be." But more of this hereafter in 
^ ^piroper place« 

-As to the three orders of Pronouns al- 
^^^.dy mentioned, they may be called Pre^ 
f^t/stive^ as may indeed all Subftantives, 
^^^caufe they are capable of introducing 
^^ leading a Sentence, without having re- 
ference 

It may be obferved too, that even in Epiftolary 
^onefpondence, and indeed in all kinds of Writing, 
>here the Pronouns I and Yo u make their appea- 
Tance, there is a fort of implied Prefincej which they 
are fuppofed to indicate, tho' the Parties are in fa(ft 
at ever fo great a diftance. And hence the rife of 
that diftin(5tion in Jpolloniui^ rdq (aIv tyi; ii^iug iTvoci 
iti^uq^ rxq i\ th v?, that fome Indications are ocu' 
loTy and fome are mentaU De Syntax!, L. II. c. 3. 
p. 104. 
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Ch.V. ferehce to any thing previous. ButbeiideS 
^^ thofc there is another Pronoun (in 
Creek A, V« (0 > •" LattTty %/ j in Eng' 
KJhy }Fhoy_Wbicbj That) a Prononnj having 
a charafter peculiar to itfclf, the nature of 
which may be explained as follbws. 

Suppose I was to fay — Light is t 

Bodyy Light moves •with great celerity.'— 

Theft 

(i) The Grttii it muft be conftft call this Pro- 
noun vworaxltxiv «p6pM, tbt fvijunSivt jirtUh.. Yetj 
as it diould leem, this is but an improper AppeSa" 
tkm. jtpeUemus, when he compares it to the iru. 
rmtilmit or true prtpefitivt ^riiclt, not only coc 
fefles it to dlSer, as being exprell by ar different 
Word, and having a difTerent place in every Sen- 
tence i but in Syntax he adds, 'tU wholly different. 
De Syntax. L. 1. c.43. p. 91. Tbtoden Gaxa ac- 
knowledges the lame* and therefore adds — S6n ta 
3^ i xu^iut an, i« agd^t toujIi — for theft rtafini this 
(meaning the Suhjuniiivt) cimtut proper^ bt an jfrttclt. 
And juft before he lays, xu^t j-tjuw «p0jiet t«^ v^ 
- ttotiiytn — however pnptrlj JpeaHng 'tis the Prepeftive 
is theArtiele. Gram. Introd. L. IV. The Latint 
therefore have undoubtedly done better in ranging 
it with the Pronouns. 
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Ticfe would apparently be two diftindlCh. V. 

Sentences. Suppofc, inftead of the Se* 
^ond, Light, I were to place the prepo- 
^tive Pronoun, it, and fay — Light is a 
Body J IT moves with great celerity — the 
Sentences would ftiU be diftindt and two. 
B^t if I add a Con7te£iive (as for Example 
^n ^ud) laying — Light is a Body^ and 
^* moves with great celerity — I then by 
Connexion make the two into one, as 
W cementing many Stones I make one 

Now 'tis in the united Powers of a Con^ 
^^Slive^ and another Pronoun^ that we may 
^^c the force, and charafter of the Pro- 
noun here treated. Thus therefore, if 
^ the place of and it, we fubflitute, 
"^Hat, or which, faying Light is a 
^ody^ WHICH moves with great celerity 
■^the Sentence ftill retains its Unity and 
^^rfeSliony and becomes if poffiblc more 
compaft than before. We may with juft 

reafon 



>•> X^««A 



tobicb is previous (k). 





(i) Hence we fee why the 
tioned is always necefarify the 
Sentence, which Sentence co 
or underftood, two Verbs, a 
Thus in that Verfe of Horace 

Qvi metuens vivh, Ubermih 

J8Zf tton irit libir-^'is one Sent< 
vit—is another. IIU and ^a 
fives ; Erit and Vivit, the iwi 
ether inftances. 

The following paflage froi 
fomewhat corrupt in moi^ p 
ferve to.fhew, whence the ab 

taken. To uVaraxlixoy apfp^v j 
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S^ 



W Ajjpfidftiott- <rf tMs'Stt Jjirtwff j«^i^,-th. fi 
iiic the oilier P^iiofUns, is uniVefAll lif^^ ^ 



"in ■ ii^ ■niiii ill 



iMiWtii W 



Al: 



■liWW 



iri&y 



/J 






^APEFENETO O FPAMMATIKOSi OX 
A JEAESATO, iwifAU rov iuVt airvtiXiX 'tn (foft 

'^^cfi^VMiirtfr P*^ irA¥feWl»^di- i^Ai 

ihtPmowi btrt imntiwei^ it* ^pplitd tc a Ffrf cfi 
^* 9WHj and yet is connened withal ti the ahiecidirif 
^kff. mkti^it^aM^nHkr*J»i»ito'ro9iffikak^aJ^^ 
1 hifpr§afi^-<f^ the- &yt^aif'(kf thi tvoS^ V&ts^ ^\ 
WM that which rij^9£fs the Nekn or Ahtecedenty and 
riffbiarreJ^Zh'tyk'jihithe^^Aatt^. tVtjmif 
fillms as t§ the CenjIuUlim^ and. This Copula^ 
ajfumes the Antecedent Noun^ which is capabU of 
eippHift^Mfif'Syjmij oM l^con>U^inttoif a 
Sewtemij ef'ffeeifiif affunHs 4V mfiu^Veri^ alp. 
b€M€r*tisHhat thefFerds^tht Grammariati came^, 
Ho cfi^urfcd— ^/Jvt^ in power nearfy the Jame JfH" 

urfed.' ^U: df^SyntaxijL: L ^.43^^. 
L. See alfo an ingenibifs Frlmch Treatift, catied^ 
^ " egenerale ist raijhsnee^ Chap. IX. 



The Latins^ in their StruAure of this Subjunc- 
, iiiSdft tb Mve wetf reprelente^^^ 
^otfoiVPrmun^ . dM']^'Ccnne^ive, in form* 
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Ch.V. may be the Subftitute of all kinds of Sub- 
^"■^'"^ftantives, natural, artificial, or abftra£t j as 
. well as general, fpecial, or particuliu'. We 
may &y, the uimmaU Wbicby ficc. die Mm, 
Wbonty &c. the Sbtp, Which* &c. Akx- 
ander^ Who, &(. Bucepbaks, That, &c. 
yirtue, Wbieby &c. &c. 

: Nay, it m;^ even be the Subftitute of 
all the other Pronouns, and is of couife 
therefore expreffive of all three Perfons. 
Thus we lay, I, who vabo now ready have 
nearjinijbedtbis(3>apteri THOO,WHoa0« 
readefti He, who now readetb, ficc. &c. 

And thus is this Subjunctive truly 
a Prenotm from its Sukjiitutiont there be- 
ing no Subftantive exilUng, in whofe place 
it may not ftand. At the lame time, it is 
effentiatty dijiingmflied from the otherPro- 
nouns 

ing their <^i U quis from ^ys and is, or (if «p 
go with ScaUger to the Gritk) from K A I and 'oS 
KAI and 'O. Stal. de Cauf. Li>^. Lot. t, 127. 
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houns, by this peculiar, that 'tis not onlyCh-V. 
a Subftitutei but withal a CmneBive {I). 

And 



(t) Be^m we quit thii SubjeA, it may not be 
improper to remark, that in the Grak and Latin 
Tongues the two principal IVonouns, that is to fiiy^ 
the Firft and Second Perfen, the Ego and the 7u 
are in^Uid in the very Form of the Verb itfelf 
(y(d(^Uj y(^(PiiU fi^ii^i fcribis) and are for that 
lealbn never ixpreft^ unkfs it be to mark a Contra* 
ion ; filch as in f^^7» 



Vos pattiam/iigimusi Tu, Tityr^^ Untushumbrd 
Formofam nfitunn doces &c. 

This however is true with refpea only to theGiyitf 
reaus^ otNminattVi of thcfe Rronouns, but not 
with refpea to their oblique Cafes^ which muft always 
be added, becaufe tho' we Tee the Ego in Am^ and 
the Tu in Amas^ we fee not the Tk or Mb in 
jfmaty or Amant. 

Yet even thcfe obHfue Cafes appear in a different 
manner, according as they mark Contra-diftinaion, * 
or not. If they tontradiftinguifli, then are they 
cmmenly placed at the beginning of the Sentence, 
or at Icaft before the Verb, or leading Subftantive. 
Thus FtrgiU 

^dThefea^ magmim 

J^wi memerem Akiden f Et ui genus ab Jovefnmme. 

G % Thus 
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£li.V. Anp now to. conclude what we have- 
'■"v^^ftid concerning Subftandves. All Sub- 
stantives 



•TMfN (Af fliot *»■».— 

IUkRc^ MOf ^uVh $«Xii» — -f IK. /L, 

where die 'ry,~r and^thr Mci- ftaod^ apcoDtia'diftii^ 

guiihed, and both have precedence- (^'tkeir nfpeo. 

tiff ye^bf, tj^e 'T/*:* evpal?a^,t|i8,itf»«le S«fr 
tmce. In other infbmcea,the(e&<^la^l^JC9In^lCl|^ 
take their place behind thie Verb, as may be feea 
in exampIetctciT whfre.obviou>. TiejOr^haar 
9iag&iBet)tfitrtbBr.ftill. When.tbe.qMique,Cifc». ■* 
of^thefe Hroooiuw hantene;]. ta, qontiadift^t^iiUflh 
ibeg afluD3ed.a4!siajJiar.-Afc^ of ttKK Q(*Tb-fTh^ — 
Sy<i*e« t|i? nepe o£ o'fe»nn,/*n|«j o?i^W«g»j 
Mprigbify atcenttd. When they maiju^ n? fMch q|p> 
politiona they not only took their place behind the 
Vert)* ^axtaitsi4avt.ittbttrMctmtt aad(u it were) 
/{K^uwti thmfilvts ttp«M. ii^ Ao^.- ttMV.t^, afc. 
q[Urad.the,i»me.Oif,B)<»^wt«i, tMfi»,.I««Mi|Qf»- 
IfuMmng Prgnouni. TJ^ Grff^j.tgg.hsd'in *lWw 
firft p«riw,'%w, 'EjM.',;!^.', %jfta(W^9(7fV^ 
and Mv, Mai, Mi for EntUtia. And,hsofX 'tntt 
that AptUitiius contended, that in the pxflage above 
quoted from the firft Diad, we ihouldnad x«3b It 
'£MOI\for iraiSb A MOr, onaccouQt of the Con^a^ 
dUUn^oD^ 
3 
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r, %ha fe to fa^, aec*ding «6 a I^- 
^^^uage more familiar and known, are leitlier 
^3^ouNS or Pronouns. The Nouns de- 
raootc ISlAJli^cer, ^d thtffg ciihef f^kh^al^ 

denote Things either General^ or Special^ 
or Particular. The Pronouns, their 
SubiHtutes^ are either Prepofitive^ or iS«3* 
junSHw. The Prepositive is diftin- 
^guiihed into three Orders, called the Firft^ 
-«he Second^ and the Third Perfon. The 
•^DBjuNeTivE includes the powers of 

, Gj _aU 

^iiftindion, which there occurs between the Gr/* 
^iam and Cbryfgs. See Apoll ii Syntaxi L. /. c.j^ 
jfi^ 20. L^ II. c, 2. p. loi^ 103. 



Dhrerfity between the Contradiftindive Pro> 
iiouns, and the Enclitic, is not unknown even to 
4ie EngB/h Tongue. When we (ay. Give nu Ccm^ 
^fnt^ ^e (A&) in this cafe is a perfed Enclitic. 
Kut ydita we fay, Gwi Mt Content^ Give ISm 
his tlmfands^ the {Me) and {ISm) are no longer 
Etiditics, but as they ftand in oppofition, aflfume 
n Accent of their own, and fo become ^he true 

♦ See before p. 37, 39. 



tiAviNG done witn ciubs' 
now proceed to Attrjbut; 



Jl. JUl 
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A 



C H A P. VI. 

Concerning jlttributhes. 

TTRiBUTiVES arc all tbofe /nW- p^'Y*; 

pal Woris^ that denote Attributes^ 

nfidered at Attributes. Such for exam- 

c arc the Words, Blacky Wbite^ Greats 

ittkj Wife, Eloquent, fTritetb, Wrote, 

riting, &c {a). 

However 



(a) In the above lift of Words a^ included what 

^^^rammarians called A^iHives^ Verbs, and Parti^ 

^ifdesy in as much zi ali of tbm f^lfy denote the 

-^ttributis rf Subftanci. Hence 'tis, that as they are all 

^^m their very nature the Predicates in a Firopofi- 

tion (being all predicated of fome Subject or Sub- 

ftaiice. Snow is whito^ Cicero writetb, iic.) hence 

X fay the Appellation PHMAorVEiiBis employed 

by Logicians in an extended Senfe to dntoti thorn alL 

Thus Amnumus explaining the reafon, why AriflotU 

in his TraA dt Interpntatiom calls AivhoV a Verb, 

tells us ircUaf (puim, noejotyof^jAttm Sfwt h ir^»otk 
vomcAf, 'PrfM A x«AiMr««i, that ovoiy Sound artiou- 
laii, that forms the Preiicato in a Propofition, Is called a 

Q 4 VXXB. 
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Oi.VI. HowETESL pTffyjpv^ po thefc, and to 
V^"*"** every other poffible Attribute, whatever a 
. 0iing m^ be, whethej:- ttat^ or white, 
fquare or round, wife or eloquent, writ- 
ing or tlunking, it muft _^Jf of necq^Jtjr 
EXIST, Iwfore it can ppfGbly be any ^ubb — 
plfe. For Existence may be qonfiderjd — 
as an umverjal Genufy t^ whld) ^ll things- 
,of all kinds are at all tinvss tp be referr'd^- 
The yerl^ therefore, which denote iv 
^laim pfccedence of all others, as being- 
jcflTenti^ to die very being of every PfOr- 

pe&tiqn, in w^cb (fe^ m»y M be fottfld, 

odiar tttpftP^ or by impHcat^m ) expreft, 

3§ i^^ep lYfi fey* V>e ^m I* k^i^ i by 

ImpUcft- 



VsBl.p.a4. Edit-Vm. Ai^mr^ <Memtian, the/ 
flu^c on wotlur oocafioiii, U voy'peninait to the 
IfeAnL U9^ OftHaatii, JU pnfriehn txctuirnia tfi 
JUS^aiieMts, L. U. p. 576. And in asefter fi»e»- 
kk ^S^r-^tuj^miiimik 4tditatims tmmmede fmfuvk 

fi^q^is. h. XIII. |. Of p. 
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3impKcation, as when we fay, ^lie Sun rifes, Ch. VI. 
^vitich mmifi, when xic&lfcd, 7ie&m is 




fit^ ^Tntp;^, ifiy WAff 9 ytynULty are all of 

liiemtifedtoexprefs^is generalGenus. The 

XiKfmj have called lihem Verba fub/lantwa^ 

Verbs fubftantive, but the Greeks '?Ti/j{^mx, 

inLpMnvf^y Verbs ofExifiencey a Name more 

:tpt, as being of greater latitude, and com- 

J>rehending equally as well Attribute, as 

Sufailance. The principal of thofe Verbs, 

anci which we fhall here particularly con* 

fidcr, is the Verb, '£ri\ E/i, Js. 

Now allExiSTENCE is either abfolute or 
f^ualified -^ abfikitey as when we fay, B 
^ J fudUfieJ, IS when we £iy, B is an 
Animal j B is black, is round, &c. 

With 

(,b) SeeJUttapfyf. An/let. L.V. c. t .'L^t. Du-Vall. 
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Ch.VI. With refpea to this difference, the 
'""^'""'Vcrb (is) can by itfclf exprefs abfolute 
Extftence^ but never the qualified^ without 
fubjoining the particular Form, becaufe 
the Forms of Exiftence being in num- 
ber infinite, if the particular Form be not 
expreft, we cannot know which is intend- 
ed. And hence itfbllows, that when (is) 
only ferves to fubjoin fome fuch Form, it 
has little more force, than that of a mere 
^ffertion. 'Tis under the fame charaAer, 
that it becomes a latent part in every other 
Verb, by exprcfling that Affertion, which 
is onie of their EfTcntials. Thus, as was 
obfervcd juil beibre, Rifetb means, is 
rifingi Writttby is writtag. 

Agen— 'As to Existence in general it 
is cither mutaiUt or immutable i mutabk, as. 
in the OhjeSii of Senfathn ; immutable, as 
in the Object of lntelU3ion and Science^ 
Now mutable Objects exift all in Time, 
and admit the fcveral Diftin£lions of pre— 
fenta. 
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ient, paft, and future. But immutable Ob^ Ch. VI< 
0eBs knew no fucb DiftinSions^ but rathei 
-ftand oppofed to all things temporary. 

And hence two different Significations 
of the fubftantive Verb (is) according 
as It denotes mutable^ or immutable Be- 
ing. 

For example, if we fay, This Orange 
rife J (is) meaneth, that it exijietbfo now 
this prefent^ in oppofition to paft time, 

Iwhen it was green, and to future time, 

\9rl|$o it will be rotten. 

But if we fay, The Diameter of the 
Square is incommenfurable with itsfde^ we 
^o not intend by (is) that it is incommen- 
surable WW, having htcn formerly com- 
:iiienfurable, or being to become (6 bere- 
^ter\ on the contrary we intend that P^r- 
jfeBion of Exigence ^ to which Time and 
its piJUnStions are utterly unknown. 'Tis 

under 
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Ch.Vl.TM»d<rt- Afe fittife ttieanihg We ieinp% i 
■^""^'^^Vfefb, When W6 6y, TufttH iij bi-i ti 
IS. The bppbfitit* is «t* bf ?/)!!r^ jw*! 
to tf^Arr 5Vm«, but of mcejary Exiftt 
to til temjUTwy Bkiflmce vkatewr i 
And fo mudi for /'rr^i ^Ex$^€Mcey «c 
monly called Ferbs fuh^antive. 

We arc now to defcend to the comn 
Herd of AttributlveSj fuch as black ; 
■tchitet to ''wtiiCy id j^enk^ to ieaii, 1 
among which when cftmputed iih4 
jjofed to eadh other, bfteof Aeihofttt 
hcnt diltin^diis appeilH to be this. Sol 
by being joined to 4 proptr Bubftanti 



({) Cum em'm tStimta, Dtvs ttx^ KA MM 

miuKUNC issEy /id laxium Hi Subitaktia e. 
nt hi aS iMmut^bilitatem peiitis /ui/fiantiay quan 
tttiftti aHpud ttffrUMt, Si Minn SHniks, i 
ssT| ad nullam diti fu^Mtiam ptrliiutf mfi tm 
ad tttr^sris eenjHtuiimtm ; hoc tnim, fuid figni] 
alt tfti IMquom Ji £ediMt!^ VtjVt ti^. ^ 
turn dicitim B9(St ut filifimtiith dtfiftrmui 
plieiter est addimui i cum verc ifa ut aUquidpr* 
Jignijicttuf, fiiUHdurti TmPus. Boeth. in Lib. 
laurpt. p. 3C7. See alfo Plat. Tim. p. 37, 38. i 
Strrerd, 




iitijiciJ^?^ SeD^ppQc^,^ thpu^ thpy denote 

^ Sul^^ce.apd aji. Attribute*. The rca-- 

fon is, that they want ai^ ^frtiouo, tQ^ 

fli'-'w that fuch Attribute appertains to fuch 

^ubftancc. We muft thercfpre cjdl in die 

«elp of an A£ertion eMewhere, an (is) 

***■ a (was) to complete the Sentence, fay- 

***§, Gcero is wj/?, Cicero was ehquent: 

^n the contrary, when we lay, Cicero 

^'^f'dtetb, dctro loalMi^ in Inftances: like 

*fe^; ^e^: i%. nft fitd^ Qfifiallopi hemtfy 

^fe«B ;Wo|;dp (sifrifetb)i ao4i i^wlkefb) in(iplyr 

*«^,thj»r o^iyan I^orpi ijpt an Attributet only, 

*>Ut^:A^«iftiqn,,likjewife. Heope 'thi^cyy 

'^^y^bt rpfolyfid^ t^e o^fti^tp j^r^aad Wrir- 

ft 

^i^ .complex Power of denoting both an 

Attribute 
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Ch. VI. Attribute and an Aflertion, make that 
Species of Words, which Grammarians 
call Verbs. If we refolve this complex 
Power into its diftindt Parts, and take the 
Attribute ahne without the Aflertion, then 
have we Participles. All other Attri- 
butives, befides the two Species before, 
are included together in the general Name 
of Adjectives. 

And thus is it, that all Attribu- 
tives are either Verbs, Participles, or 
Adjectives. 

Besides the Diftindions above men- 
tioned, there are others, which deferve 
notice. Some Attributes have their Ef- 
fence in Motion ; fuch are to walky tofly^ 
to ftrike^ to live. Others have it in the 
privation of Motion 5 fuch are to fiopy to, 
refiy to ceafe^ to die. And laftly, others 
have it in fubje£ts, which have nothing to^ 
do with either Motion or its Privation ;. 

3 fuph- 



\ 
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fudi are the Attributes of. Great and IiiV-ChiVI. 

tie, White and Blacky Wife and Poolijh^ 

^d in a word the feveral ^antitieSy and 

duties of all Things. Now thefe laft 

are Adjectives j thofe which denote ikfo- 

ftW, at their Privatiofiy are either Verbs 

or Participles. 



Aaj) this Circumftance leads to a far<» 

*Her Diftinftion, which may be explain'd 

^s follows. That all Motion is in Time, 

^*^d therefore where-ever it exifls implies 

^^^me as its concomitant, is evident to all 

^^>^d requires no proving. But befides this, 

Rejl or Privation of Motion implies 

me likewife. For how can a thing be 

*^ad to reft or ftop, by being in one Place 

r one Inftant only ?— fo too is that thing, 

^^hich moves with the greateft velocity. 

^^o ftop therefore or reft, is to be in one 

^lace for more than one Inftant, that is to 

^y, during an Exfenfion between two Jn- 

^ants^ and this of courfe gives us the Idea 

of Time. As therefore Motions and their 

Privation 




t)','»^»)«^* 
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Itanl^ ibVBiKBS^.whicE denote tiidHi) conft 
to denote Tl'MJBF alfo (^; And* httiee tii« 
Origin* and Uife of Tew^es, •* which- a» 
" fa many dififerent WbrmSy alfignistf to 
" each Vferbr, to fliewi withour alkerfng 
" its principal Meaning, the variousTiM^s 
" in which fuch Meaning may exift." 
Thus StrtW, ScripP\ Scripferht,. and 
Stribefi^ denote air equally the Attributej 
To Wrttiy while the difference betwecD 
them, is, that they denote Writing in difr 
ferent Times. 

SkctnLi) 

m 

(^^ ThramienttAiithcM of: Di^MaUt ore Lcigb 
have . well defcribed thk Progprty« The^fbllQwiiif 
is part or their Definition of z Verb — /?/*« H in 
Wi Trfo^^ctTm- xs^^ irf^Hs Jimitkhtg; wlktb^JJg^ 
figfifi^flimii Qvmi mhx> A«(»r& (ftv/fli^inii tin 
force of the Frop0(ition>. U^u), If it (hould \% 
afked, over and above what f It may be anfwerec 
over and abbve^ib'^rA)n^ Sig nifl fc atA O>f, WWth It 
tct' ditioaet finnt" mmiiif; anl eurf/akp Pi^x^Mm^ 
See Arifi. de Interp^L c» j^ tog9thes\withlus^Cen(i» 
mentators Ammonius and Eoetbius. 
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Should it be alkcd, whcthtr Time it-ch,VI. 

^U* may not become upon occafion the 

l^ferb's principal Signification 5 'tis anfwer- 

cd^ No. And this appears, becaufe the 

P^9ne Time may be denoted by different 

V"«rb6 (as in the Words> nvriteth zxAjpeak^ 

^^^Jb) and different Times by the fame Verb 

(^Lc m the Words, writetb and wrote) nei- 

tfc^ci: of which could happen, were Time 

^-M^j thing more, than a meer Concomi^ 

t^^mt. Add to this, that when Words de- 

^c:^tc Time, not collaterally, but princi- 

P'^Jly, they ceafe to be Verbs, and become 

^^er Adjedtives, or Subflantives. Of the 
^^djefitive kind are Timely^ Tearly^ Dayly, 
Jy^ Sec. of the Subfbmtive kind are 
W, Tear J Day^ Hour, &c, 

m 

The mofl obvious Divifion of Time is 
*^^ Prefcnt, Pafl, an^ Future, nor is any 
^--•^nguage complete, 'whofe Verbs have 
'^ot Tenses, to mask thcfe Diftindions. , 

H But 
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Ch. VLBut we may go ftill farther. Time pafl 
and future are both infinitely extended. 
Hence 'tis that in univerfal I'ime paft we 
may affume many particular Times paft^ 
and in univerfal Ttime future^ many par-- 
tictdar Times future^ fome more, fome 
le& remote, and cprrefponding to each 
other under different relations. Even pre^ 
fent Ttme itfeJf is not exempt from thefe 
Di&rences, and as necefiarily implies 
fome degree of Extenfion^ as does every 
given Line> however minute. 

Here then we are to feek for the 
Reafon, which firft introduced into Lan- 
guage that variety of Tenfcs. It was nol 
it feems enough to denote indefinitely (oi 
by Aorifts) mere Prcfent, Paft, or Future^ 
but 'twas neccflary on many occafions tc 
define with more precifion, what kind oi 
Paft,/Pi-cfent, or Future. And hena 
rfle multiplicity of Futures, Praeterits^ 
and even Prefent Tciifee, with which aU 

* 

Languages 
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Languages are found to abound, and with-Ch^ VL 
out which it would be difficult to afcertain 
our Ideas. 

However as the Knowledge of Tenses 
depends on the Theory of Time, and 
this is a fubjedt of no mean Speculation, 
we fliall- referve it by itfelf for the fol- 
lowing; Chapter. 



i«-i^ 
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CHAP. vn. 

Concerning Time^ and Tenfes. 

C. VII. ' I ^ I M E and Space have this in com- 
X mon, that they are both of them by 

nature things continuous^ and as fuch they 
both of them imply Extenjim. Thus be- 
tween London and Salijbury there is the 
Extenfion of Space ^ and between Tefterday 
and To^morrow^ the Extenfion of Time. 
But in this they differ, that all the Parts o 
Space exift at once and together y while thofe 
of Time only exift in Tranfition or Suc-^ 
ceffion (a). Hence then we may gain fome^ 
Idea of Time, by confidering it under the 

notion 

(a) Sec Vol. I. p. 275. Note XIII. To whick 
vrt inay add, what is £ud by jtmmonius^-^ixjtl ya^ 

Time deth not fubjtji the wholi at MCij but onfy in ^ *- 
fingU Now or Instant ; f9r it bath its Exijfma iwM ^ 
becoming and in ceafing tc be, Amm. in ftfedican»-« *- 
p. 82* b. 
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notion of a tranfient Continuity. Hence C. VII. 
alio, as far as the afie<5tions and properties 
of Tranfition go. Time is different from 
Space; but as to thofe of Extenjlon and 

€^ntinuity^ th^y perfedtiy co-incide. 

Let us take, for example, fuch a part 
of Space, as a Line. In every given Line 
"wc may aflume any where a Pointy and 
^erefore in every given Lfine there may be 
aflumed infinite Points. So in every given 
Time we may aflume any where a Now 
or Injlanty and therefore in every given 
'^ime there may be aflumed infinite Nows 
^t Lift ants. 

Farther ftill — ^A. Point is xh^ Bound 
of every finite Line ; and a, Now or In- 
stant, oT every finite Time. But altho' 
they are Bounds^ they are neither of them 
TartSy neither the Point of any Line^ nor 
the Now or Injlant of any Time. If this 
appear flrange, we may remember, that 

H 3 the 
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C.VII. die Parti of any diing extended are necefr 
'^"""^Jarily extended alfo, it being effential to 
dieir charter, that tbey Jkould meafure 
their Whole. But if a Point or Now were 
extended^ each of them would contain 
within it fclf infinite other Points^ and in- 
Jinite taker I^ows (for thcfc may be a0umcd 
infinitely within the minutcA Extenfion) 
and tbiS) 'tis evident, would be abfurd and 
im[>d£ble. 

These AiTertions therefore being ad'- 

mitted> and both Points and Nows being 

taken asBounds^ but not i$Parts{i)t it will 

foUow, 

(h) —tpxitfif BTi b'^ fti^i» TO N T"N " J^e'w, 

iU riff (tMt f^ifinf. 'Tit tvidtnt that A Now er Jit- 
pant is na mtre a fart o/^Timt, than Points arr of 
a Line. Tbi Parts indetd ef mt Unt art nog ether 
Uttts. Natur. Aufc. L. IV. c. 17. And not \ssi% 
befprc — To i\ NT'N i fti^©" fUf/ifi', tt yif W 
{**(&', >if rc^'JUio^M ill TO oXoF in rm fufuv o J] 
' XPC/NOS «' .fow" ovyxeitiM tx rSi Nl^. -^ 
Vow is IK Part «/ Tim; /»r a Part is able to mta~ 
Jure its ffHielty and the U^le is ntttffarify nude up tf 
its Parts ; hut Time detb mt appear ti be made 1^ tf 
Nows. lUd. c. 14. 
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follow, that in the fame manner as ibefameC. VII. 
Point may be the End of one Line, and the 
Beginning of another, fo thtfame Now or- 
Irj/iant may be the End of one Time, 
and the Beginning of another. Let us 
iiippofc for example, the Lines, A B, B C. 

B 




A C 

I fay that the Point B, is the End of the 
Line A B, and the Beginning of the Line, 
B C. In the fame manner let us fuppofe 
A B, B C to reprefent certain Times, and 
let B be a Now or Injiant. In fuch cafe 
I fay that the Inftant B is the End of the 
Time A B, and the Beginning of the Time, 
B C. I fay likewife oi thefe two Times, 
that with refpeft to the Now or Injianty 

which Aey include, the firft of them is 
necefiarily Past Time, as being freviout 

to it} the other is neceifarily Future, ad 

H 4 being 
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C. VIL hcmgfuifequent As therefore every Now 
or Instant always exifts in Time, and 
without being Time^ is Timers Bdund ; the 
Bound of Completion to the Pafty and the 
Bound of Commencement to the Future: 
from hence we may conceive its nature or 
end, which is to be the Medium of Conti^ 
nuity between the Paft and the Future yfo as 
to render Time^ thro* all its Parts^ one In^ 
tire and PerfeSl Whole (r). 

From the above Speculations, there 
follow fome Condufions, which may be 
perhaps called Paradoxes, till they have 

been 



■•^ 



(C ) To A NTN in vu^ixfiot Xt^^^ cjo^rip 
IXiXin* ffuvrpc** yap Toy Xf^yw^ to» va^iXtonc^ jj^ 
i<ropivoy, 9^ oA»; ^ipa^ JCP*"* *^**'' ^^^ y*P '^^ f**" 

«PX^> ^^ ^^ *fXiuT^. A Now #r Inftant is (as was 
/aid befire) the Continuity or hkHng togither of Time ; 
for it malis Time continuous^ the fafi and the future^ 
and is in genoral its Boundary^ as being tbt Beginning 
of one Time and the Ending of another. Natvu% Aufcult^ 
h* IV. c, 19. £uvf;((i» in this place means not Conm 
tinmtfy as ftanding for Extenjion^ but rather that 
Jttn£fion or Holding together ^ by which Extenfion 19 
unparted to other things. 
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been attcntivdy confidercd. In the firftC.VII. 
place there cannot (ftridly fpeaking) beany 
fucb thing m ^imefrefent. For if all Time 
be tranfient as well as continuous^ it cannot 
like a Line be prefent all together^ but part 
will necellarily be gone, and part be com- 
ing. If therefore any portion of its Con- 
tinuity were to be prefent at once, it would 
fo far quit its tranfient nature, and be Time 
no longer. But if no Portion of its Con* 
tinuity can be thus prefent, how can lUme 
poflibly be prefent^ to which fuch Cond- 
nuity is eflential } 

Farther than this— If there be nx^ 
fuch thing as Time Prefent^ there can be w 
Senfation of Time by any one of the Senfes. 
For ALL Sensation is of the Prefent only^ 
the Faft being prcfcrvcd not by Senfe but 
by Memory^ and the Future being antici* 
pated by Prudence only and wife Forejigbt. 

But if no Portion of Time be the ob- 

jeft of 4my Senfation j farther, if the Pre- 
fent 
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C. Vll. fcftt jiever ^exift ; if the Paft be no more ; 
'if the Future be not as yet\ and if thefe 
^c all the Parts, out of which Time is 
compounded: how ftrange and fhado^;sy 
^ Being do we find it ?. How nearly ap- 
l^roaidiing tp a perfed Non-entity (^ ? Let 
ii6 try however, fince the Senies fail us, if 
*we have not Faculties of higher power, to 

icizc thi$ fleeting Being. 

* 

The World has been likened to a va^ 
jicty of Thingj, but it appears to refem- 
ble no one more, than fome moving Spec- 
tacle 

ix, tSv Si Tif av iTroirr incut* ro fAv yap ai/Jh yiyorn^ 
4!^ If X liri* ri it jcoXXci, 3^ Svu iriv in ii rutu^ 1^ 
i ivHf^ 9^ dil Ap^S^M^ei^' ^ov^ (rJfxciTftf* 
ro f EX ju^ ovTow (Tvrxft/uievov, di^varov m So^m xarf^ 
;^fiy TTOTE »V/«f, That therefore .Time exijis n^ at 

sQj it athafthaiiutafaint andobfiureexifience^ $n^ 
m$y^eil from hence. Apart of it has be$n^ and is 
no more ; a part of it is comings and is not as yet ; and 
sut of thefe is made that infinite; lime^ which is ever /* 
-in ojfumed fHll ftfrther and farther. Now thurt which 
is made up of nothing but Non-entities^ it Jhould feem 
was impojjible ever to participate of Entity. NatOrsd* 
JijoSc. L. IV. c 14. 
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tacle (fuch as a Proceflion or a Triumph) C. VIL 
that abounds in eVcyy part wi0i fplendid 

Otjefts, fome of which are ftill departing, 
as faft as others make their appearance. 
TTie Senfes look on, while the fight paflcs, 
perceiving as much as is immediately prejent^ 
'^^hich they report with tolerable accuracy to 
Ae Soul's fuperipr Powers. Having done 
'his, they have done their duty, being con* 
^^rned with nothing, favc what is prefcnt 
^^d inftantaneous. But to the Memory ^ to 
™^ i3wtfj[/w//^/?/and above all to the jfc/^/-. 
^^^^ the feveral No^ or Jnftants are not loft> 
^^ to the Senfes^ but are preferved and made 
^tjcdh oijieady comprehenfion, however ii^ 
^*^^ own nature they may be tranfitory ^nd 
hg. ** Now 'tis from contemplating two 
Or more of thefe Inftants under one view^ 
togcdier with that Interval of Continuity^ 
*^ V^hich fubfifts between them, that we 
** acquire infenfibly the Idea of Time {e)*^ 

For 

(*) Tin (pctiuh ytymvxi ;^f ^iwy, orccv tS frgorifu 




cc 
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C. VII. For example: The Sun rifesi this 
member j // rifes again i this too I re 



.« 



pw, 9^ Ji'© iiirit 11 4'^X'' '''^ NT"N, t« ply w 

TO ii UptfOV, TOTf 9^ T¥TO (P£6|CaIv f?ia« XPO 

^Tii ih£H Wifay there has ban Ti m e , when we 
pure a Senfaiion of prior and Juhfequent in . 
But we dijiinginjb and fettle thefe two^ by con 
cne firJJ^ then the other ^ together with an intet 
(ween them different from both. For as often 
€onceive the Extremes to be different from the 
and the Soul talis of twa Nows, one prior i 
€tber fubfequentythen Uis we fay there isTiuEyi 
Uis we call Time. Natural. Aufcult. L. IV, 
^emifiius's Comment upon this paffage is 
fame purpofe. "Orav yoif i »v; ava/AVDJ^i'ic r 

• X'*^ iTirn, irt^w vuXiy iiiry to riiyufov^ : 

J(£iw9 fuOuc mvonffiv^ uvi rm i^o Nuy oei^ofAty 

CvQ wifidruv iuoTy* x^ Srd) Xtyuv i^^^i, on iroi 

vtyrtKoiihycot cJ^»v, S fxxaicsxa, ciov i^ atni^v 

pnc ^rn)(votiav iCo o^/eaiiok atroriiAvifjuv^. Fof 

the Mind^ remembring the Now» which if ta* 

yejlerdayj talis agen of another Now to-day^ ti 

it immediately has an idea of Time, termina 

thofe two Nows J as by two Boundaries ; and tku 

enabled to fay^ that the Quantity is of fifteen^ 

fxteen hours j as if it were to fever a dibit's 

from an infinite Line by two Points. Th^miil. 

edit. Aldi, p. 454 b. 
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ber. Thefe Events are not together 5 there C. VII. 
is an Extenjion between them — not how- 
ever of Space ^ for we may fuppofe the Place 
of rifing the fame, or at leaft to exhibit no 
fcnfiblc difference. Yet ftill we recognize 
Jome Extenfion between them. Now what 
is this Extenfion, but a natural Day ? And 
what is that, but pure Time? Tis after the 
^axnc manner, by recognizing two new 
^oons, and the Extenfion between thefe ; 
*^vo vernal Equinoxes, and the Extenfion 
^^^tween thefe 5 that we gain Ideas of other 
Times, fuch as Months and TearSy which arc 
^1 fo many Intervals, defcribed as above ; 
^Hstt is to fay, pajjing Intervals of Continuity 
^^t'ween Pwo Injlants viewed together. 

And thus 'tis the Mind acquires the., 
^dea of Time. But this Time it muft be 
^cnacmbred is Past Time only, which is 
^Avays ^tjirji Species, that occurs to the 
human Intelled, How then do we ac- 
quire the Idea of Time Future? The 
tofwer is, we acquire it by Anticipation. 

Should 
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C.VII. Should it be demanded ftill farther, jind 
^""""^ iebat is Anticipation ? Wc anfwer, that in 
diis cafe 'tis a kind of reafoning by analogy 
from fimilar to fimilar j from Succeflions 
of Events, that are pail already, to fimilar 
Succcffions, that are prefumed hereafter. 
"tot cx:ample : I obferve as far back as my 
memory can carry me, how every day has 
tecri fucceeded by a night ; that night, by 
another day j that day, by another night ; 
and fo downwards in order t6 the Day that, 
is now. Hence then I anticipate a fimilar 
Succejion from the prefent Day, and thus 
gain theldea of Days and Nights in futurity. 
After the fame manner, by attertding to the 
periodicalReturns of New andFull Moons; 
of Springs, Summers, Autumns and Win- 
lersi all of which in Time paft I find never 
to have failed, 1 anticipate a like orderly and 
diverfjied SucceJJiont which makes Months, 
and Seafons, and Years, in Time future. 

^E go farther than this, anJ not only 

tlius anticipate in thefe natural "P^nods^ hut 

even 



w 



^m 
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even in matters of human and civil concern. C. VII, 
JPor example: Having obferved in many 
pail inftances how Health hath fuccecdcd 
Co Exercife, and Sicknefs to Sloath ; we an- 
ticipate yi//wr^ Health to tiofc, who, being 
fickly, ufe exercife ; znd- future Sick- 
to thofe, who, being now healthy, arc 
OoathfuL 'Tis a variety of fuch obferva- 
^ons, all refpeiSing one fubje<ft,whichwhcii 
^yftpmatizcd by jufl reaibning, and made 
^a.bitual by due pradticc, form the charac- 
•^r of a Mafter-Artift, or Man ofpraBical 
^^ifdom- If they refpcdt rfic human Body 
C^^ above) they form, the Phyfician j if mat« 
^^x^ military, die General ; if matters na- 
^onal, the Statefman ; if matters of private 
*ife, the Moralift; and the fame in other 
^ubjeds. All thefe ievcral Charadfers in 
^l^eir refpeftive ways may be faid to poflefs 
^ Hind of prophetic difcernment, which not 
^nly prefents them the barren profpeSl of 
futurity (a profped not hid from the mean- 
^ft of Men) but (hews withal thofe Events, 
wliich arc likely to attend it, and thus en- 
ables 
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CVIL ables them to a£t with fuperior certainty and 

^■'''^''"^rcftituclc. And hence it is, that (if we cx- 

cq)t thofc, who have had diviner affiil- 

ances)we mayjuftly.fay.aswas iaid of old, 

fl^'j the beji Prophet, who conjeiiures 

From 



(f) M»rnt ^ afir^* oru i w«C" *«''«(• There 
!t nothing ;^ipean (b clearly an otjeA of the Mind 
ot Intellect only, as tbt Fuiurt does, fince 
ve can find no place for its exiftence any where 
clfe. Not but the fame, if we c<»irider, is equalljr 
true of tie Pajt. For tho' tt may have once had 
■Qother kind of being, nhcn (according to com- 
mon Phcaie] it aSualfy iwi, yet wat it then fome- 
thitg Prffint, and not fomething Paft. As Paft^ it 
has no exiftence but in the Mind or Memort, 
fioce bad it in faA any other, it could not properly 
be called Paft. 'Twas this intimate conne<^on be- 
MeeaTtME, and the Soul, that made fome Pht- 
lofophen doubt, wbtlbtr if tbtrt wat nt Seul^ tbirt 
aicld be any Timt^ lince Time appean to have its 
Being in no other repon. Uittfo, Si juii Sth ^yjit 
£11 a> 9 ;(favBr, ATflpiimn a* ric, x, t, >. ^fatu^■ 
Aulcult. L. IV. c. 20. ThimifitKi, who comments 
die above pal&ge, expreffeshimfelf more poritively. 
El Tom/f i'X'^i heyncu toti ifiiftttrio >^ ti ftfiOjui- 
pmi, TO fAH T« «piB/«irrn JuXbM AnaEjuri, rt ii-it- 



I 



*♦ 
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FjioM what has been reafoncd it ap- C- VIL 

l*ars, that Knowledge of the Future corned 

from Knowledge of the Paft ; as doc3 

K-nowled^e of the Paft from Knowledge 

of the Prefenty fo that their Order to us is 

ti^at of Present, Past, and Future* 

* 
« 

Of thefe Species of KhoWledge^ that of 
'l^e Prefent is the lowefl, not only isfirft in 
P^^ceptiofty but as far the moi^e extenfive, be- 

^^2 nece(%ily common to all animal Be- 

• > 

*^€s, and reaching even ,to Zoophytes, as 
as they poflefs Senfation. Knowledge 
the Paft comes next, which is fiiperior 
*^^ the former y as being confined to thofc 
'^-nimals, that have Memory as well as 
^^^/is. Knowledge of the Future corner 

laft. 




■^-««i 



_ o xjt^yof *"»> /*^ *^*»f 4^'«'X''*"« Them. p. 48* 
lit. Aldi, 
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C. VII. laft, as bemg derived from the other two, 
^""""^and which is for that reafon the nafi ex- 
cellent as well as fbe mofi rare^ fincc Na- 
ture in her fuperadditions rifesfromworfe 
always to better, , and is . never, found to 
jmk from better down to wode *. 

And now having fcen, how we acquire 
the Knowledge of time fafi, and tinu 
future; which is firil ift perception, which 
firft in digniqr ; which more oonunoo, 
which Ofxxe rare; let us compare them 
both to the prefent Now or h^a^^ and 
examine what relations they main^iin to-, 
wrards it. 

In the^firft place there may be Times 
both pa^ and future^ in which the pre- 
fent Now has no exiilence, as for example^ 
in Tefierday^ and To^mtrrow. 

Agen 
• Sec below. Note (rj of this Chapter. 
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Agbn, the prefent Now may fo far bc-C. VII. 
k3«g to ^ime of dther fort, as to b« the 
BmI of die paft, and the Beginning of the 
future i but it cannot be included within 
tt%jt limits of either. For if it were pofiible, 
08 fuppoft C the prefent New included 



fi 



D 



E 



I 

within the limits of the paji Time A D. 
^ fuch cafe C D, part of the paft Tim* 
^ t), will be fubfe^uent to C the prefent 
^o^\ and fo of courfe be future. But 
'^y the Hypothefis it is pa^t and fo will 
•^^ both Paft and Futvire at once, which is 
*»>lurd. In the fanxe manner we prove 
^at C cannot be included within the U- 
'^^ts of a future Timet fuch as B £. 

What then fhall we fay of fuch Time^^ 
^ tits Day, ttis Month, this Year, tbis 

I t Ccn- 
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provea ii 

we allow them to b( 

prefent Now, which , 

fo that from the Prefi 

tbefe alfo prefent, tho' 

them has infinite part! 

fo, and in conformity i 

f^ichTimes prefent, aspr 

Years, and Centuries, 

fity be tf compound of the 

divided from each othc 

NoworInftant,and>« 

V)bile that Now remains i 

fuppofc for example the 

/,..X A B C 
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let us call a Day, or a Century; and let C. VII. 
the prefent Now or Inftant exift at A, 
I lay, in as much as A exifts within X Y, 
that therefore XA is Time paft, and AY 
Time future, and the whole XA, AY, 
^ime prefent. The fame holds, if we 
fuppofe the prefent Now to exift at B, or 
C, or D, or E, or any where before Y. 
IVhen the prefent Now exifts at Y, then 
5 the whole XY Hime paft^ and ftill 
[lore fo, when the Now gets to gi or 
awards. In like manner before the Pre- 
jnt Now entered X, as for example when 
: vras at f^ then was the whole X Y 
^ime future \ 'twas the fame, when the 
^rcfent Now was at X. When it had paft 
liat, then X Y became Hime prefent. And 
bus 'tis that Time is present, while paC- 

ing, in its present Now qr Instant. 

Tis the fame indeed here, as it is in Space. 

\ Sphere pafiing over a Plane, and being 

br that reafon prefent to it. Is only prefent 

» that Plane in a Jingle Point at once^ 

while 



ccivc that all Tim 
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(f) PiACBy according 

mediate, or immediate. 

Europe^ becaufe I am in j 

t^uk in fflltjUri ; in mi 

in Safi/iwy^ heczuk in n 

houfcy becaufe in my Jim 

Place. And what is m 

*77i /A/ internal Bound of t 

tuer it be) which eo-incide 

cf my own Body. TS wifn 

f «fV* T« irifnxjiiA$m. N< 

is included within the limit 
'tis from this relation that 
are called each of them my 
among them fo far exceed j 
ply this to Time. TheP/ 
tie pre/ent rear i that, in the 
tke prefent Day ^, that, in /A 
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//«», is Mvifibk and extended. But if fo, C. VIL 
then whenever we fuj^ofe a definite Time^ 
«ven though it be a T^ime prefenty it muft 
needs have a Beginnings a Middle^ and an 
JB^nd. And fo much for Time. 

Now from the above Dodrine of Time, 
*^w^e propofc by way of Hypothefis the fol- 
JLovtring Theorie of Tenses. 

The Tenses are ufed to mark Pre- 
:f^nt, Paft, and Future Time, either w- 

I 4 definitely 

\ 

'^liroughout all, even the laigeft of Times, which 
^ure found t9 include it within thrir reJPeifivi limitl. 
^^^aplmus Bkmmies fpeaks much to the (ame pur- 

-»o xupiiMf NT'N >5fi1i»»Wi», NTTN A£y«/Affdf l^ 

«u?oc. Presikt Time tberefon is that which ad* 

^(nm to the real Now ^r Instant ^« either ftde^ 

Seing a Hnuted Time made up of Paji and Future ^ ani, 
yr-om its vicinity to that real Now faid to be Now 

€ilfo itfelf. *Eiri1. (p>u(nx;;^ YJ^. V. See alfo Ariji. 

JPhyfic. L. IV. c, 6. L. VI. c. 2, 3, i^c. 
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C. VM.defitiitely without reference to any Bc] 
''^^''^"^ning. Middle, or End; or elfe de^i 
in reference to fuch diilindtions. 

If indtfinitelyt then have wc th 
Tenses, an Aorift of the Prefentj an A 
of the Part, and an Aorift of the Ful 
If difinitelyt then have we three Tend 
mark die Beginningi of thefe three Tir 
three, to denote their Middles ; and t 
to denote their Endf j in all Nine. 

The three 6rft of theft Tenfcs we 
th? Inceptive Prefent, the Inceptive ] 
and the Inceptive Future. The three r 
the Middle Prefent, the Middle Paft, 
the Middle Future, And the three 
the Completive Prefent, the Compli 
Paft, and die Completive Future. 

And thus 'tis, that the Tenses in i 
funu^ Number appear to be twei 
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^bree to denote T'ime abfolute^ and nine toC.Vlh 
denote it under its rejpe£five diJiinSlions. 

Aorift of the PrefenL 
• re^'^co. Scribo, I write. 

Aorift of the Paft, 
^EyeH^* '^cripfi. I wrote. 

Aorift of the Future. 
re^4^. Scribam. I ihall write. 



'm^ 



Inceptive Prefent. 
M'Mai yeJ^Hu Scripturus fum. I am 
ping to write. 

Middle or extended Prefent. 
Tvy)gu9m yejUfM. Scribo or Scnbens 
%m. I am writing. 

. Completive Prefent. 
fiy^fx. Scripfi. I have written. 



Inceptive Paft. 

^E/jti>9iOP yesf^(p€if. Scripturus erfm. I 
^i^as beginning to write. 

Middle 
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Middle or extended Paft. 

''Eyes^lpow or irtif^tav yes^ipvr. Scribe- 
bam. I was writing. 

"Completive Paft. 
'E>e>e^'9<ip. Scripferam. I had done 
writing. 

Inceptive Future. 
MiM«ff« ysslfeir. Scripturiis ero. X 
f]>all be beginning to write. 

Middle or extended Future. 
"Eos/tfti ypi^w. Scribens era, I ihall 
be writing. 

Completive Future. 
'EffD//*! yey^ipm. Scripfero. I Ihall 
have done writing. 

It is not to be expelled that the above 
Hypothefis ftiould be juftified through all 
inftances in every language. It feres widi 
Tenfes, as with other AfFoaions of Speech i . 
be the Language upon the whole ever ib-^ 
4 perfeA^ 
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jperfcGty much mufl be left, in defiance of C. VII 
all Analogy, to the harfh laws of mere 
Authority and Chance* 

It may not however be improper to 
^pquire, what traces may be difcovered 
ui favour of this Syflem, either in Lan- 
^^ges themfelves, or in thoie authors 
xivho have written upon this part of 
^rrammar, or laflly in the nature and rea« 
^Don of things. 

In the firfl pkce, as to Aorists. Aorifli 
ufually by Granunarians referred to the 
'aft J fuch are » Afior, I went ; nhctov^ I 
>//, &c. We fcldom hear of them in the 
future ^ and more rarely flill in the Prefent. 
"^ct it feems agreeable to reafon, that where-- 
^ver Time is Jigntfied without any farther 
€^rcumfcriptiony than that of Simple prefent 
^aft or future^ the Tenfe is ah AoKisr. 

Thus 



\' 



Unfeetty both when % 
noejleep. 

Here the Verb (walk 
they were walking at th 
Adamfpokcy but eioeka 
any inftant whatever. 
Author calls Hypocrifyy 

- — the only Evil, 
Invifibky except to G 

the Verb (walks) ha 
tied or indefinite applic 
may be faid in general < 
the Gnomohgic kind, fu( 

Ad pcenitendum pro 



f* 
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•All thcfc Tenfes are fo many Aorists G. VH. 

THE PRESENT. 




Kinomohgic Sentences after the feme 
^*x;anner make likewife Aorists of the 

TURE. 

Tir nihil admittes in te^ formidlne 
poena. Hor. 



So too Z^^^tf//w Sentences, 7X(?«shalt 
killy Thou SHALT not fteaU &c. for this 

eans no one particular future Time, but 
a prohibition extended indefinitely to 

very part of Time future {h!) 

We 



(h) The Latin Tongue appears to be more than 
'^>rdinarily deficient, as to the article of Aorifti. It 
no peculiar Form even for an Jortft of the Pajl^ 
therefore (as Prifiian tells us) the Pneteritum 
forced to do the double duty both of that Aortjl^ 
of the perfta Prefent^ its application in parti- 
^rular inftances being to be gathered from the Con- 
Thus 'tis that FECI means (as the fome 

author 
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C. VII. We pafa frtMn Aoriftsy to Thb incep- 
tive TENSES. ^ 

These iik^ be found in part fuj^Ued 
(like many other Tenfes) by Verbs aiudliar. 
ME'AAfl ye^^etf. Scripturus sum. I 
AM GOING to write. But the Latins go 
farther, and have a Species of Verbs, de- 
rived from others, which do the duty of 
thefe Tenfes, and are themJelves for that 
reafbn called htcboatives or Ltctpfives. 
Thus from Caleo^ lam warm, comes Cakfco^ 
I begin to grots ivarm ; from Tumeo, IJwell, 
comes ^umefco, I begin to fwett. Thefe 
Inchoative Verbs are fo peculiarly appro- 
priated to the Beginnings of Time, that 
they are defeiSive as to all Tenfes, which 
denote it in its Completion^ and therefore 
' have 

«uh« iofixint us) both Trmlniat and t vemra, / ba%M 
dmeity aoi J did it; riDl bothii^mw and f%^ / 
havtj^fim it, and, I fawitnut. Prtfi,GrMk~ 
L-Vm. p. 814,838. Edit. Ptttfib. 
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Jiave neither Perfcdum, Plus quam-pcr- C. VII. 
zfcdhim, or Pcrfedl Future. There is like- 
'^vifc a fpecies of Verbs called in Greek 
"^E^rrixa, in Latin Defuierativay the DeJU 
^eratives or Meditatives^ which if they are 
xiot ftridly Inceptivesy yet both in Greek 
^md Latin have a near affinity with them. 
Such are ToX^iincriiv, BellaturiOy 1 have a 
^fire to make war*y fifmsriloD, Efurio, I 
^Jong to eat (/). And fo much for the 
^Inceptive Tenses. 

The two laft orders of Tenfes which re- 
main, are thofe we called (^) the Middle 
Tenses (which exprefs Time as extended 

and 

(i) As all Beginnings have reference to what is 

future J hence we fee how properly thefe Verbs are 

foraiedy the Greek ones from a Aiture Verb, the 
Latin from a future Participle. ^ From iroXsfAficta and 
Pciru come iroXMfjLfKTtua and (SptaiTiw ; from BellatU'- 
rus and E/urus come Bellaturio and Efurio. 

{k) Care muft be taken not to confound theft 
^niJdU Tenles^ with the Tenfes of thofe Verbs^^ 
>hich bear the iame name aaaong Grammarians. 
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. VU.znd pajing) and the Perfect or Com- 
FLETivE, which exprefs its Completion or 
End. . 

Now for thefe the Authorities are 
many. They have been acknowledged 
already in the ingenious Accidence of 
Mr. Hdadlyy and explained and confirmed 
by Dr. Samuel Clarke y in his rational Edition 
o{ Homers Iliad. Nay, long before either 
of thefe, we find the fame Scheme in 
Scaligerj and by him (/) afcribed to Gr^- 
cinusy as its Author. The learned Gaza 

(who 

(/) Ex his percipimus Grocinum acute admodum Tern 
pora divijiffij fed minus commode, Tria enim conftl 
tuity ut noSj fed qua bifariam fecat^ Perfe&um 
ImperfeStum : /r, Prateritum imperfeSfUMy Amabam 
Prateritum perfe^lum^ Amaveran). Reffefarii. £ 
Prafens imperfe^umy Axno. Ri£fe ha£ienus ; cmti 
nuat enim amoreniy neque abfolvit. At Prafens per- 

fe£fumy Amavi : quis hoc dicat f De Futuro out 

ut non male /entity ita controverfum ejl. Futurum 
inquity imperfe^umy Amabo : Perfe^umy Amavi 
Non maUy inquam : fignificat enim Amavero, anwi 
futurum Uf abfolutum iri : Amabo perfe^inem n\ 
indicat. De Cauf. Ling. Lat. c. 113. 

4 



\ 
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t. 

^who was kimfelf a Gr^^>f, and one of the C. VU 

^ftUeft reftbrers c^ that language in the 

— wcftern world) charadterizcs the Tenfes 

da nearly the fame majmer (m)^ What 

^ulpollmius hintS) is exadiy confonant {n). 

Prifcian 



^g^^mmm^mmmimt^mmmi^mttmi^^itmt^m^ihmm^mtaH^mMgmt 



{m) TTie Present Tense /(as this Author in- 
forms ut in his excellent dtmmar) denotes ro 
hnreiiusm ^ drtXh^ that zvhicb- is new inftant and 

inC9mpUti% tub ?B,%¥rktTVM^ ri wx^rXfiXM^ 

«f7i» 1^ UliXU TV ivirHrofj that which is mw immi^ 
£ately faft^ and is ihf GMpUtion rf the Prefint i t Hi 

ImpSAYXCTVM, to ir»fttli](tfAM9 i^ drtXJiq rS «*«« 

fux^njjkWf the extended and incomplete part of the Paji i 

and THl PtUSQJTAM-PERFECTUM, TO 9rapfX»iAu- 
(of viXai^ 9^ f»TiAfc TV irx^otxiiiAmy that which is 
^^fi long agOy and is the eompbtion of the prateritstm^ 
Gram. L. IV. 

(p) 'EvTfuSiv & iriMfAS^aty on i ltxf(fX^t^^ ^^ 
-^■^^Henee vJi are $erfuaded that the Perfe^um doth 

* 

not ftgmfy the compjstion of the Pafl^ btU present 
CoMPLSTiON. itfolbn. L. III. c. 6. The Reafoa 
which perfuadedAim to this opinioti, was the ap«» 
flicatioD and u^of the P&^le «v, of which he 
was then treatiiit> ^d whick* as it denoted Poten^- 
idity €X ContingencOy would ailbrt fhe fajrsj ^th 
^ of die pafling^ extended, and mcomplete Tenfes, 

K but 



peculiar attachment to 
naturally led them to* 
thefe Grammatical S^a 



but neyer with this Perfect 
plied fuch a cmpUte and /« 
never to be qualified into the i 

(o) By thefe Philofophers 
Tenfevfzs called theImper: 
the vulgar Prateritumy the f 
than which nothing can be m 
fy(l€im that we favour. But 
ftom whom we learn thefe h(, 
PUS proprie dicitury cujm pai 
futura eft. Cum enim Tempus 
vohatur curfu^ vix pun^fum 
fentiy hoc ejl^ in inftanti. M 
(fuut di^um ejl) vel prateriit i 
Stoici jure hoc tempus pr 
PECTUM vocabant fut Ain»wm 
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Before we conclude, we (hall add aC^ Vll. 
mifcellaneous bbfervations, which will 
>e mof e eafily intelligible from the Hypo*- 
"tliefis here advanced, and ferve withal to 
:onfirm its truth. 



And firft the Latins ufed their Prate^ 
itum PerfeSlum in fome inftancts after a 
'ery peculiar manner, fo as to imply the 
reverfe of the Verb in its natural fig- 
:K:iification. Thus, Vixit, fignified, is 

K 2 DEAD; 



'eejl extrema parSy prafenti utor verbo^ dicendo^ fcribo 
iim: y>i Imperfictum //?, quod deeft adhuc 

rjiiij quod fcrihatur lEx eodem igitur Prafenti 

a/citur etiam PerfeSfum. Si enim ad finem pirve^ 

iat imepiuniy Jiatim utimur pr-kterito perfec- 

o ; continuo enim, fcripto ad finem verfii, dico^ 

S<3ripfi verfum. And foon after fpcaking of the 

tin Perfe£ium, he fays, — fciendum tamen, quad 

omani Praterito Perfecto non fi>lum in r€ 

compUtd utuniuvy (in quo vim babet ejus qui apud 

cos TTUfotKitfxivog vocatur, quern Stoici TE- 

EION ENEDT XIT A nominaverunt) fed etiam 

o *Ao(irM accipitur^ &c. LibrVIII. p. 8ia, 8x3, 



X A 
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C.VII.OEAD; FuiT, fignified, NOW is not, is 
*'|f9 MORE. 'Twas in this fenfe that Cicere 
addrefled the People oSRme^ when he 
had put to death the leaders in the Cata- 
Unarian Confpiracy. He appeared in the 
Forum, and cried dut with a loud vcuce, 
■VixERUNT. So Virgilf 

— FuiMus Troes, rviT Jb'ttm & 
ingtns 
Gloria DardaniJuifii i^rm ^n. IL 

And again, 

^"-Locus j^dea quondam 
Di£ius avis, & nunc magnum menet 

jirdea nomen, 
Sedfortuna fuit — ^ ^n. VII. 

The reafon of thefe Significations is de- 
rived from THE COMPLETIVE PoWER oF^ 

thcTcnfe here mentioned. Wc fee that die^ 
periods of Nature, and of human aSton-- 
are mdntained hy the reciprocal jiiccef — 
Con of Qattrari^s. 'Tis thus with Tern — 
peft and Cahn; with Day and Nighty 
witl^- 
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^^th Profpcrity and Advcrfity ; with Glory C. VII. 
d Ignominy ; with Life and Death. 
nee then, in the inflances above, the 
otnpletion of one contrary is put for the 
oinmencement of the other, and to fay, 

iVTH LIVED, or, HATH BEEN, haS the 

zMame meaning with, is Deap, or, is no 



It is remarkable in Virgil^ that he fre- 
uently joins in the fame Sentence this 

ompkte and perfeSl Prefent with the ex^ 
ended and faffing Prefent ; which proves 
he coniidered the two, as belonging 
-«o the fame Species of I'mCy and there- 
r^ore naturally formed to co-incide with 
^:ach other. 

■ ■ ■ Tibijam bracbia contrahit or dens 
ScorpioSy & ccelijujid plus parte reliquit. 

G. 1, 

S i bracbia forte remifit, 
^que ilium in praceps prono rapk aheus 
amni. Ibid. 

K 3 Terra 
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C. VII. Terra trcmit ; fugerey^r^ — G. !• 

Prafertim fi tempejlas a vertice fyhis 
Incubuit, glomcratquc ferens incendia 
ventus, G. II. 

: Tardis ingens ubiflexibus errat 

MinciuSy & tenerd pratexit arundine 
ripas. G.III. 

i lia noto citius, volufriquefagitfdy 
Ad terram fugit, Gf portu fe condidit 
altQ. JEn.y, 

« 

In the fame manner he joins the fame 
two modifications of Time in the Pajiy that 
is to fay, the complete and perfeSi Paft with 
the extended and faffing. 

■— — Inruerant Danai^ Gf teEtum omne 
* tenebant. ^n. IJ. 

- Trif imbris torti radios y tris nubis aquofa 

Addiclerant, rutuli tris ignisy & alitit 

aujlri, 

pulgores nunc terrificos^y fonitumquf me-- 

(um^ue 

Mifcebant 
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MiTcebant operit fammifque fequacibusC VII. 
iras ip), Mn. VIII. 

As to the Imperf^ctum, it is fomc-. 
"ftimes employed to denote what is ufual 

and 

(p) TTie Intention of Virgil may be better feen, 
SI rendering one or two of the above paflages into 
JngSJb. 

■ Tin jam brachia contrahit ardens 
ScorfioSy £sr tceli juftdplus parte reliquic. 

JV thee the Scorpion is now contracting his 
^lawSy and hath already left thee more than 
^ /«/? portion of Heaven. The Poet, from a high 
ifaain of poetic addation, fuppofes the Scorpion fo 
deikous of admitting Augujiui among the heavenly 
figns, that though he ha% ahready modi him more 
than room enough, yet htjiill continue: to be mak* 
ing him more. Here then we have two Adts, one 
pirfe^y the other pending^ and hence the Ufe of 
the two different Tenfes. Some editions read r/- 
Unqyit ; but relifuit has the authority of the cele- 
brated Medicean manufcript. 

lUa noto citiuSf volucrique faggitd 

Ad terram fugit, W portu fe condidit alto. 

The Jbip^ quicker than the windy or a fwift arrow y 
CONTINUES FLYING to kndy and IS HID within 
the lofty harbour. We may fuppofe this Harbovir, 
(like many others) to have been furrounded with high 

K 4 Land. 



\ 



cuftomaryy mufl be fomi 
been frequently repeated 
been frequently repeated 
quire an Extenfion of ^ii^ 
we fall jnfenlibly into 
mentioned, 

AoEN, we are told I 
authority likewife is con 

Gems and Marble^ ftill 



Land, Hence the Veflfel, imi 
|t, was (omplitefy hid from tl 
had gone out to fee the Shi] 
JHH fontinui failing towards th 

-Inruerant Danai^ l^ tel 



r 
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^^aficlent Painters and Sculptors, when they C. VII. 
ed dxeir names to their works, did it 
ndenti tituk^ in a fufpenfive kind ofln^ 
Triftionf and employed for that purpofe 
e Tenfe here mentioned. 'Twas *AtiA- 
S$ iwolfh Apelles fadebat^ IIoAuKAariSU 
o/«, Polycletus faciebaty and never iiro/- 
or fecit. By this they imagined that 
^Shey avoided the fhew of arrogance, and 

^xad in cafe of cenfure an apology (as it 

^were) prepared, fince it appeared Irom 

"«he work itfelf, that it was once indeed in 

Jjandy but no prctenfion that it was ever 

^Jnifhed (y). 



It is remarkable that the very manner, 
in which the Latins derive thef? Tenfes 

fronj 



(f ) Plin. Nat. Hift. L. L The firft Printers fwho 
"were moft of them Scholars ^d Critics) in imita? 
jtion of the anjdent Artifts ufed the fame Tenfe. 
Excudtbat H. Stepbanus. Excudebat GuiL M^ilius^ 
Jbfohebat Joan. Bemnatus^ which has been follow^ 
cd by Dr. T^iy/^r in bji^ Ute v^uable editioq of D^- 

3 
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C- VII. from one another, lliews a plain refcrenc 
' '"'to the Syftem here advanced. From tl 
faffing Prefent come the paffing Paft, an 
Future, Scrih, Scrtbebamt Scribam. Froi 
the perfe^ Prefent come the perfeft Pafl 
and Future. Scripji, Scripfrram^ Scrij 
fero. And fo jn all inftanccs, even whet 
the Verbs arc irregular, as itomPero coin 
Ferebam and Feram ; from TuU come 7» 
kram and Ti^ro, 

We fliall conclude by obfcrving, th: 
the Order of the Tenfes, as they ftan 
ranged by the old Grammarians, is not 
fortuitous Order, but is confonant to ou 
Perceptions, in the recognition of Tim< 
according to what we have explained a) 
ready (r). Hence it is, that the Prefer. 
Ten, 



(r) See before p. 169, 110, iii, 112, 113. gn 
liter's obfervation upon this occa/ion is elegant. - 
Ordeaulem {Ttmperum fiil.) aliler ejiy juam aaiia 
eorum. ^md intm prteteriit, prius efl, quam fuad tfi 
itaqtu prima lorn debere p*m vidtbatur. Ferumj fut 
prime qutqut tempsrt tffermr noUi^ id trtat primi 
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Tenje ftands firft ; then the Paji Tenfes j C. VIL 
and laftly the Future. 



And now, having fccn what authorities 
there are for Aorifts, or thofe Tenfes, 
wrluch denote Time indefinitely \ and what 
thofe Tenfes, oppofed to Aorifts, which 
it definitely y (fuch as the Inceptive, 
Middk, and the Completive) we here 
fini/h the fubjeft of Time and Tenses, 
axid proceed to confider the Verb in 
WER Attributes, which 'twill be ne-* 
Tary to deduce from other Principles. 



f^cit% in ammo : quamobremPrafensTimpus primum 

locz^^n occupavit j eft enim commune omnibus animalibus. 

^^^^teritum autem sis tantum^ qua memorid pradita 

fu^t. Futuram vero ftiam paucioribufy fuipp^ quibus 

^tzdm eft prudentia officium. De Cauf. Ling. Lat, 

^» ? 13- 



CHAP, 



t < 



K . '.. « 






Ui 



C.VIII.'fTTE have obfem 

VV the Soul's leadi 

of Perception and thofc 

words we have taken i 

prehenfive acceptation. 

alfo, that all Speech or 

lijhing or exhibiting fom 

cither a certain Percef. 

Volition. Hence then, 

exhibit it cither in a dij 

ter a different manner^ \ 

riety of Modes or Moo 



M 



{n) Sec Chapter 11. 
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If wc fimply declare or indicate fome-C.VIIL 
thijig to be or not to be (whether a Per- 
ion or Volition, 'tis equally the fame) 
conftitutes that Mode, called the De- 
-ARATivs or Indicative. 

A Perception* 
'— Nosco crinisy incanaque menta 
-^gis Romani — • Virg. Mn. VI. 

A Volition. 
^Jn nova pbrt animus mutatas dicere 

format 
^Horpora ■ Ovid. Metam. !• 

If we do not ftriftly aflert, as of fome- 
g abfolute and certain, but as of fome- 

thing 

— — ^— ■■■■■ ■■ I ■ m n ^mmmmtm^^m m i i ii > 

^mni articubti. Gram. L. IV. As therefore this 
^ the nature of Modes, and Modes belong to Verbs, 
^KDce 'tis ApoHortius obferves — Tor^ ffifAoa-iv i^atfi^ 
^ug wotfdxuron i i|/u;^ix» iiiita'i;'-^thi ScuTs Di^9ji'- 
^im urn an iminent degree attached to Ferbs. De Synt* 
X. III. c. 13* Thus too Prijcian, Midi funt di* 
^^irfm iNCLiNATioNBs Animi, quat varia eonfejui- 
^^wr DgCIilNATig VfiRBI, Li VUIt p. tiu 










< H 



■I' 



1 ; 



,1 

i 



It 



•ui^ iTiuuc or uic oentc 
iS^ J tacitus pafci Ji 

BERET 

P/w dapis^ &c* 

Yet ibmetimes 'tis 
Mode, but only fubjoii 
tive. In fuch cafe, it 
cxprefs the End^ or Ji. 
End, as in human Life 
tingent, and may never 
in defpite of all our Fo 
fore expreft moft natui 
here mentioned. For e 

Ut JUGULENT homines 
latrones. 
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Here that they rife^ is pofitively aJertedC.VllL 
the Declarative or Indicative Mode j but 
to their cutting mens throats, this is 
ly delivered potentially y becaufe how truly 
^^x>cver it may be the End of their riling, it 
is ftill but a Contingent, that may never 

F>erhaps happen. This Mode, as often as 
it is in this fnanner fubjoined, is called by 
Grammarians not the Potential, but the 
Subjunctive. 



lUT it fo happens, in the Conftitution 
^f liuman affairs, that it is not always fuf- 

fi<^ient merely to declare ourfelves to others. 

W^e find it often expedient, from a con- 

fcio^nefs of our Inability, to addrefs them 
^er a manner more interefting to our- 
felves, whether to h^vefome Perception in- 

f^^medj or fome Volition gratified. Hence 

^^n new Modes of fpeaking ; if we in- 

^^^"^^ogatCy 'tis the InterrogativeModej 

^ Mre require, 'tis the REQUisiTive. Even 

» - the 



vrjrX'ATIVE, 



ki 



(4 !l 



And thus have m 
Modes; the Indic 
TiVE, to affert what 

foTEKTIALy for fhi 

toe think Contingent 

TIVE, when we are c 

Information 'y and ti 

oM «^ in the gratijic 

The Requifitive too 

diftin<a Species, cith 

TivE to inferiors, or 

periors {c). 



(f) The Species of A/*il 
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-As therefore all thefe feveral Modes C.VIIL 
Aare their foundation in nature^ fo have^ 

certain 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ I 1 ■ r I 

^^^mmmnsde Interpret, p. 4. mA Diegenes Laertius, 

I^- VII» 66. The Peripatetics (and it feems too 

"^th reafon) confidered all thefe additional Sen* 

^^tices as included within thofe, which they them- 

felves acknowleged) and which they made to be five 

^ number, the Vocative, the Imperative, the In- 

J*«»ogrtivc, the Prccative, and the Aflertive. There 

^ iH> mention of a Potential Sentence, which may be 

^^Ppofed to co-incide with the Aflertive, or Indi- 

^^^ive. The Vocative (which the Peripatetics called 

^^ cl^oc KXnrixfv, but the Stoics more properly 

^fi^^^yoftwtMiv) M^s nothing more than the Form 

^ Ajddreft ii| point of names, titles, and epithets, 

^Q\ which wc apply ourfelves one to another. , As 

^^*>efore it fiddom included any Verb within it, it 

^Ulj hardly contribute to form a verbal Mode. 

^^'^^^^Rw/ai and Boetbius^ the one a Greek Peripatetic, 

t>ther a Latin^ have Uluftrated the Species of 

ces from Hmer and Virgil^ after the fbUow* 

xnanner* 




i tS Xiyu irol£ uiiv, ri n KAHT1K0T% «V to, 
^ ^^ nPOITAKTIKOT\ tig t«\ 
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C.VIIL certain marks or figns of them been intro- 
duced into Languages^ that we may be 

enabled 



1^ ru •EPflTHMATIKOf, «V to", 

^ rS •ETKTIKOf , «? «, 
^A» }^^p Zfu rs vin^ 



^OMVO/BAfOa iripi OTouvv Tuu vaoLyfuirw^ oiov 

Boithiui*^ Account is as iGolIows. Perfe£iarum vir§ 
OratiottUM parus quinquifunt: Deprecativa, ut^ 

Jupiter om n ip o t tn s^ precthm fi JltRfris uttis^ 

Da diindi auxilium^ P^ter^ ^pi^ hme nmnafirma. 

Imperativa, Uty 
Vadc agty Uott^ v^ca lepbjm^ if kben ptnms. 

InTERROGATIVA, tf/y 

Die mhiy DammHtf cujum picui f -*^ 

VOCATIVA, «/, 

0/ Pater J Of homimim rerumqtu ater^ pote/las. 
Enuntiativa, in qud Veritas velFalJitas invmitur. 

Uty 

Principio arborihis varia ejl natwra ereanMs. 

Boeth. in Lib. de Ihteq^. p. 291. 



I 



^hablcd by our difcourfe to fignify thcm,CiVIIl4 

^^ to anoditf . And hence thole various 

MoiKES or MooDS^ of which we find in 

^^oiiimdn Grammars fo prolix a detail, and 

trhich are in fad no more than ^' fo many 

^ literui Forins^ intended to exprc^ thcib 

Al& 




JMi 



Mhon the fiime Sentences nuiy be found, 2» 
or^vs. The Precatite, 

*^Um%firfal Lord I he immUou^jfiiU 
fjivi m mugbi hut QQ^d ' f 

iMPEaATITB, 

^^''Tiittci^ and what art thoUi extcrahk Shapi f 

-— Adim, iartb*s hallowed AAld^ 
G^d it^ir'd 

AS3ERTITE Oil ENVNTIATrTE^ * 

r0 t9nquir*d alfi and enjhv^d hf war 
^^all, with their freedom lojly att virtue hfi. 

C^ The Gr^^i Langvwgc, which is of all the molt 
'^**^-^ aad complete, expreffes thcfe fcveral Modes^ 




ti L A ai;id 
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C.VIII. All tfiefc Modes have this in com- 
mon, that thqr ejchibit fome way or other 

the 



I 



and all cBftiiK^ions of Time likewife, by an adequate 
number of Variations in each particular Verb. Thefe 
Variations may be found, fome at the beginning of 
the Verb, others at its ending, and confift for the 
moft p^ either in mubiplying or diminijbifiig the 
number of Syllables, or elfe in Ungthening oi/borttH-- 
ing their refpeAive Quantities, which two methods 
are called by Grammarians the Syllabic and the Tem^ 
poral. The Latin^ which is but a Species of Grai 
fomewhat debafed, admits in like manner a lai^ge 
portion of tbofe Variations, which are chiefly to be 
found at the Ending of its Verbs, and but rarely at 
their Beginning. Yet in its Deponents and Paffives 
'tis fo bt defe6tive,as to be forced to have recourfe to 
the j/uxiliary fum. The modem Languages, which 
have ftiH fewer of thofe Variations, have been neceffi- 
tated all of them to aflfume two Aindliars at leaft, that 
is to lay, thofe which exprefs in each Language the 
Verbs, Have^ and Jm. As to the £;^//>Tongue, it is 
fo poor in this refpedt, as to admit no Variation for 
Modes, and only one for Time, which we apply to 
exprefs an Aorift of the Pad. Thus from fTnU com- 
tihfFrctei (rotnGive^Gavi i bomSpeakySpaie^tic. 
Hence to exprefs Time, and Modes, we are com- 
pelled to employ no lels than feven Auxiliars, viz. 
Do J Amy Havty Shally fViUy May and Can j which 
we ufe fometimes fingly, as when we lay, I am 

writing^ 
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the Soul and its Affections. TheirC.VIIL 
Peculiarities and Diftindtions are in part, 
follows. 



The Rec^jisitive and Interroga- 
1V£ Mode are diftinguifhed from the 
indicative and Potential, that whereas thefc 
'^it feldom call for a Refponje or Return^ 
two others at all tinxes r^eceflarily de- 
one. 




'he Return to the Requifitive Mode is 
letimes made in Words^ and fometimea 
^^ X^eeds. When Homer for example in- 
his Mufe — 

Tell me, O Mufe, the Man 

L 3 the 

^"^^^^igj I havi written ; fometimes two together, 
^» -f havi been writing, I Jbmld havi written ; fome- 
^^'^^a no left than three, as I might have been loft, 
*!^ ^^nld have been preferved. But thefe Peculiari- 
^* are perhaps foreign to our Defign, which i$ 
^tlxer to inquire concerning Grammar UnivcrfiJrf 

4 
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C.Vin.dic Return, fukaWe to Ais Requcft, couM 
be ft Return enJy cf WbrJiy to wk, the 
informing him, by virtue of her divine 
Knowledge, in the Hiftory of Vlyjes^whorxx 
he was about to celd)rate. But when the 
unfortunate Chief, in beggary and blkWU 
neft, was compelled to cry •— d^te eMtm 
Belifari (h^not Word? a}one were a fukabl€ 
Return here, but rather foine kind mA 
charitable ji£f. 

This k true of the Rtqmfithe Mode j 
Init with refped: to the Jnterr^gathe^ the 
JUtum 18 w^ver made in ?uiy rfiing but ia 
Wordsy that is to iv^^ it oeceflarily calls 
for fom? definitive a^ertvoe Sentence, For 
example -^ Let the Interrogation be -^^ 
Whofe Verfes are thefe ? — the Return is a 
Sentence — Tbefe are Verfes of Horn tr, 
Bw many Books conftitute the Eneid?^^ 
fwehe Books conftitute the Eneid. Was 
Brutus a brave and worthy Man ?— -Brutus 
W<w ^ br^ivf apd Vforthy Man, And hence 

the 
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near affinity of this Interrogative Mode C. VIII. 

r|th the Lidkative^ in which laft its Re- 

^poTi£c or Return is moftly made. So near 

ixideed is this Affinity, that in thefe two 

les alone the Verb retains the fame 

Vhth {e)^ nor are they otherwife diftin* 

^^glQiAed) than either by the Addition or 

fence of fome finall Particle, or by fome 

change in the collocation of the 

""^SVords, or fometimes only by a change in 

Tone, or Accent {f). 

But 



wtmtmim 



.^(Afinrv xaraJipnTiv ittJiiXXao'cc^ /AftiWrou rS xciXtT" 
Mffi^t jiOxn — enavX'Pifta^ik'a Si t?; xatrot(p£cn}f^ 
^mrfipn SK' TO tJfoci ofir*xn. The In£cative M^de^ 
•^of which Wifieak^ by laying ajide that AJferiion^ which 
-^ lis natur$ it implies^ quits the name of Indicatives^ 
'Wtfhen it reajfunus the JJfertiony it returns agen to its 
^rpper CharaGer^ ApoU. de Synt. L. III. c. ai« 
'Zneedore Gaza txys the lame» Introd. Gram* L. IV* 

(f) It may be obferved of the Inteeroga- 
^iTE, that as often as the Interregation i» Jingle and 
^finite^ tlie Re^nfe may be made in almoft the 

L 4 fame 
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CVIII. But to return to our comparifon be- 
tween the Interrogative Mode and the Re- 
qutfitive. 

Thb 



farm Words, by converting them into a fentencsc. 
affirmative or negative, according as the Truth is 
either one or the other. For example — Are thifi 
Verfes of Homer ? — Refponfe— TJ^ Verfes are rf 
Homer. Are thofe Verfes of Virgil ? — Refponfe— 
TTbofe are not Verfes of Virgil. And here the Artifts 
of Language, for the fake of brevity and difpatch> 
have provided two Particles, to reprefent all fuch 
Refponfes, Ybs, for all the affirmative j No, tot 
all die negative. 

But when the Interrogation is complex^ as when we 
lay— -//r/ thefe Verfes of Homer, or of Virgil ? — 
much more, when it is indefinite^ as when we by 
in general — fVhofe are thefe Verfes ?— we cannot then 
refpond after the manner above-mentioned. The 
Reafon is, that no Interrogation can be anfwered 
by a fimple Tes^ or a fimple Noj except only thofe, 
which are themfelves fo fimple, as of two poffible 
Anfwers to admit only one. Now the leaft com- 
plex Interrogation will admit of four Anfwers, tM^-o 
affirmative, two negative, if not perhaps of more^ 
The r^afon is, a complex Interrogation cannot con- 
iUl of left than two fmiple ones i each of which may 

be 
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The Interrogative (in the languageC.VIII, 
Grammarians) has all Perftms of both 

Numbers. 



l>e fepantdy afGrmed and feparately denied. For in- 
ftance— >/r^ tbife Verfes Homer's, or Virgil's ? (i.) 
Tbey an H$mir*i — (2.) They are not Hmer's^^) 
Tbty are UrgsPs—i^,.) They are not VirgiT% — ^we may 
add, f 5. j They are of neither. The indefinite Interro- 
gations go ftili farther ; for thefe may be anfwered by 
infinite affirmatives, and infinite negatives. Forin- 
fcxact^lVhofe are thefeVerfei ? We may anfwer affir- 
matively— TJo'^''^ Virgil's, 7J/yjr/ Horace's, Thty 
are Ovid's, Vc-^ox negatively — They are not Virgil 's, 
They are not Horace's, They are not Ovid's, and 
fo on, either way to infinity. How then (hould 
we learn from a fingle Tes^ or a fingle No^ which 
particular is meant among infinite Pofilbles? 
Thefe therefore are Interrogations which mud be 
always anfwered by a Sentence, Yet even here Cuf- 
tom hath confulted for Brevity, by returning for 
Anfwer only the fingle ejfential chara^ferijiic Word^ 
and retrenching by an Ellipfis all the reft, which 
reft the Interrogator is left to fupply fit)m himfelf. 
Thus when we are afked — How many right angles 
equal the angUs of a triangle ? — we anfwer in the 
ihort monofyllable. Two — whereas, without the 
£Uipfis, the anfwer would have been — Two right 
angles equal the angles of a triangle. 

The 
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CyjlhNumiers. The REQiiisiTivE or Impe- 
rative htt no 7&)ff Perfon of die ^n- 
guioTy and that from this j^ain rtafon, that 
"'tis eqnally abfurd in Modes for a perfon 
to reque^ or give c o mma ndi U hitt^ifj as it 
» in PromtmSy lor the fpeaker to faeaHiDe 
tbefubjeS of bis own addrefs *. 

Agin, we may interrogate as to all 
^tmesy both Prefent, Paft, and Future* 
Who WAS Fwnder of Rome ? Who is 
King 2/* China ? Who will discover the 
Longitude f -^ But Intreating and G^m^ 
manding (which arc the Effence of the 
Requijitive Mode) have a neceflary refpcd 

to 



The Antients diftinguiOied thefe two Species of 
foterrogation by different names. The fimple they 
caBed 'Epwrujuta, Interrogatio ; the complex, wi^^fty 
Pircontatio. Ammmim calls the firft of thefe ^gW 
TTXTK ^lObAcxrtxn^ i the other, 'E^tm^o-K mwftairudL 
See y//». i» Ub. de Interpr. p. i6o. X>%. JLiiyr^ 
VU. 66. ^w«//V. InJI. IX. a» 

•^ Sup, p. 74, 75. 
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* 

the Future {g) only. For indeed whatCVUI, 
ve th^ to do with the present or 

paft. 




■^'■^^w"^^"^^— ■•— n-i"-*— *«»**i*""iiWi*« 



(f) Apolhnm^% Account of the Future, implied 

all Impeiative^ is worth obferving. *£iri yi^ 

f^ yulofjuaoic n f^m ytymffiif i nPO ETA Sll* 

"^m il lAiywifuga i fti ytymira^ imTniaornra JA 

V^ovra fK Tol(rff««i, UEAAONTO'Ein. A 

Command hai rejpeff to thofi ilwtgs which tithir 

ure not doings or have not yet bun done. But thof$ 

things J which h^g not now doings or having not yet 

ktm doney bavt a natural aptitudf to ixiji henafter^ 

foay he properly find to appertain to the Futueb. 

De Syntaxi, L, I. c. 36. Soon before this he Oiys 

TTPANN0KT0NH2AX TIMAIOXl, rf, 
TIMH8HZETAI, xa1« ttJv Xfow &vwav tj 
fxxAiro i$fi\^^ogj xaSo to /txb fr^oroLxlixivy rS 

ii ofiruoy. All Imperatives have a difpofition 
within tbem^ which reffe^is the Future—— 
fjuith regard therefore r^ Time, *tis the fame thing 
to fay^ Lit him, that kills a Tyrant, 

BE HONOURED, OTf HE, THAT KILLS ONE, 

SHALL BE HONOURED ; the difference being only 
in the Mode, in as much as one is Imperative, the 
other Indicative or Declarative. ApoU. de Syn- 
faxi, L. I. c. 35. Prifcian feems to sjlow Impera* 
tive3 a (hare of Prefent Time, ;|S well as Future. 

Bu( 
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C.VIILpaft, the natures of which are immutaHi 
md necefiary ? 

Til 



But if we attend, we fliall find his Prefent to 
nothing elfe than an immediate Future^ as oppofi 
to a more dRtant one. Imperativus vero Prafens 
Ftttwum [Temptts] naturali quidam neceffitate viditur 
fcffe accipert. Ea etenim imperamus^ qiue vel in pra-^ 
Jentiftatim volumm fieri fine alifud dilatiom^ vel in 
futwra. Lib* VIIL p. 806. 

'Tb true the Greeks in their Imperatives admit 
certain Tenfcs of the Paft, fuch as thofe of the 
TerfeRun^ and erf* the two Amjli. But then thefe 
TenfeSy when fo applied, either totally lore their 
temporary CharaAer, or elfe are ufed to inlinuate 
fiich a Speed of execution^ that the deed ihould be 
(as it were) done^ in the very inftant when com-^ 
manded. The fame difference feems to fubfifl be- 
tween our £/y^/r^ Imperative, Be gone, and thofe 
others of. Go, or. Be going. The firfl (if we 
pleafe) may be fUled the Ijrtperative ofthePerfeSHtm^ 
as calling in the very inftant for the completion of 
our Commands ; the others may be ftiled Impera^ 
trues of the Future^ as allowing a reafonable time to 
begin firft, and finifh afterward. 

'Tis thus Jpolloniusy in the Chapter firft cited, 
diftinguifhes between tnutirliTu riq ifkirika^^ Go /# 
digging the VineSy and <ne«4^ar» riq ifATriki^^ Get 

the Fines dug. The firft is fpoken (as he calls it) 



i 
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"'TIS from this connection of Futurity C.VUL 
'^^rith Commandsy that the Future Indicative 
^^ £ometimes ufed for the Imperative^ and 
^^at to fay to any one, You shall do 
I'^His, has often the fame Force with the 
^itiperative. Do this. So in the Deca- 
logue ^ThOU SHALT NOT KILL — ^ThOU 

SHALT NOT BEAR FALSE WITNESS — 

which 



%U vafirotciVj by way of Extenfion^ or allowance of 
Time for the wort; the fecond, tl^ <rumA«iiiw, 
with a vifw to immediate Completion. And in an- 
odier place, explaining the difference between the 
iame Tenfes, Zxoivlt and iKoi^w^ he &y$ of the 

laft, u /xoyov TO [AJi ytvifJitvov vforowui^ akXd ^ 
TO yivofjLSvo9 Iv vaooLToicrti a7ra}^op{ufi, that it Mi 
only commands fomethingy which has not been yet done^ 
ktt forbids alfo that^ which is now doing in an Extinfum^ 
that is to fay J in a flow and lengthened progrefs. Hence^ 
if a man has been a long while writing, and we are 
willing to haften him, 'twould be wrong to fay id 
Gr//i, r PA'* E, Write (for that he is now^ and has 
been long doing) but rPA'i^ON, Get youk. 

WRITING DONE i MAKE NO DELAYS. ScC 

4p9lL L. in. c. 24. 
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G.VIII. which denote (we know) the ftriaeft abd 
mod authoritative Commands. 



As to the Potential Mode, it is di-* 
ftinguiflied from all the rcft^ by its Jub^ 
ordinate or fubjunSlive Nature. It is alio 
farther diilinguiihed from the Requijitive 
and InterrogativCy by implying a kind of 
feeble and weak jiffertion^ and io become 
ing in fome degree fufceptible of Truth 
and FaUhoodi Thus^ if it be faid poten« 
tially, 2T&/i may be^ or, ^bis might bave 
heetiy we noay remark without abfardky^ 
*37i true^ or '^isfatfe. But if it be faid, 
Do this^ meaning. Ply to Heaven^ or. Can 
this be done ? meaning, tofquare tbe Circles 
we cannot fay in either cafe, V/i true of 
V/i falfey though the Command and tbe 
Queftion arc about things impoflible. 
ftill the Potential does not afpire to the 
dicative, becaufe it implys but a dubious an< 
amjeSlural Affertion, whereas that of 

4 . Indicati w^ 
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^i=xAadvc is ahfolutc, and without rc-CVIIL 




This therefore (the Indtcativb I 

mm) is die Mode, which as in all GraiiH 

s 'tis the firft in order, fo is it truly 

r-ft both in Dignity and Ufe. *Tis iSm, 

^^hich publifhes our fublimeft Perceptkos^ 

^J^hich exhibits the Soul in her paidft 

^cffgies^ fuperior to the ImperfeOiofi cf 

Delires and Wants ; which includes &e 

tiphole c^ Thae^ and its minuteft Diilinc^ 

tioQS s which, ik its various Pafl Tenfes. 

is empk^d by Hiflory, to preierve to fm 

the Remembrance of former Events s la 

iC8 Fkturei k ufed by Propheiy, or {m de* 

fault of this) by wiie Forefight, to inffarudt 

and forewarn us, as to that which i$ ctxni^ 

ing ; but above all in its Prefent Tcnfc 
ferves Ph^ofephy and the Sciences, hf 
jufL Demonilrations to eAabliih wcejfarj 
Sfrufb; THAT Tr0Th, which from its 

nature 
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C.Vni. nature only exifis in the Prefent^ wh 
knows no diftin<^ons either of Paft 
of Future, but is every where and alw 
invariably one {b). 

p Throu 



{h) See the quotation. Note (r). Chapter' 
Sixth. Cum enim dicimus^ D£us est, non 
dicimus nunc effiy fed^ &c. 

BoethiuSy author of the fentiment there quol 
was by birth a Roman of the firft quality ; by i 
gion, a Chriftian; and by philofophy, a Plate 
and Peripatetic ^ which two SeA^, as they Q>r 
from the fame ^urce, were in the latter ages 
antiquity commonly adopted by the fame Perfc 
liich as ThemtfiiuSy Porphyry ^ lambRcbusy Ammm. 
and others. There were no Seds of Philofop! 
that lay greater Strefs on the diftinftion betwi 
things exifting in lime and mt in Time^ than the t 
above-4nentioned. The Do<ftarine of the Perips 
tics on this Subjedt (iince 'tis thefe that BoHl 
here follows) may be partly underftood from 
fi)Uowing Sketch. 

*« The thikgs, that exist in. Tii^ 
♦* are tbofe whofi Exijience Tinu can meafure* ] 
«* if their Exiftence may be meafured by Tic 
** then there may be aflfumed aTTime greater tl 
** the Exiftence of any one of them, as there n: 
*^ be aflumed a number greater than the great 

multitu< 
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Through all the above Modes, with C.VIII. 
eir refpc(Stivc Tcnfcs, the Verb being 

coniidered 



< multitude, that is capable of being numbred. 

* And hence 'tis that things timporary have their 

* Exiflence, as it were limiud by Time ; that they 
' are confined within it, as within fbme bound i and 

that in fome deg^e or other they allfuhmit to its 
'< powery according to thofe common Phrafes, that 
Itme is a deftroyir ; that things decay thro* Timei 
that men forget in Time^ and lofe their abilities^ 
and feldom that they improve, or grow youngs 
or beautiful. The truth indeed is, Time ahvayt 
attends Action. Now the natural t&& of Mo- 
ti<xi is to put fometbingy which now is, out of thai 
^^ ftate, in which it now is, and fo hx therefore to 
^< deifaroy that State. 

«< The reverie of all this holds with things 

^* THAT 2XXST ITB&NALLY. Thefe exift /7^/ »l 

'< Time^ becaufe Time is fo far from beifig able to 
^< meafure their Exiftence, that no Time can be 
" affumedy which their Exijietice doth not fwrpafs. 
** To which we may add, that they feel nme rf 
■^ its effeSfSy being no way obno)dou8 either to 
^* damage or diflblution. 

<< To inftance iq examples of either kind of Be* 
*^ ing. There are fuch things at this inftant, at 

M *^ Stonhenti 



-S_ t,j^,^__^ _ 
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C.VIII.confidercd as denoting an ArTRiBut 
has always reference to foiiie Perfon, 
SuBS'^ANtE. ^husif we fay, WentyO 
GoyOX Whither goethy or, Might have gon 
we niuft add a Perfon or Subftance, 
inake the Sentence complete. Cicero wenf ^ 
Cae£ir might have gone i •whither goetb tb 
' Wind ? Go t Thou Traitor ! ' But there i 
a Mode or Form, under which Ver 
fbmetimes appear,' where they have no re— 
ference at all to Perfons or Subftances*^ 
For example — • To eat is pleafant ^ but t(^ 

t 

«* Stvnhengi and the Pyramids. *Tis likewife triic^ 
•< at this inftant, that the Diameter of the Square /> 
«* incommenfurabk with its Jide. What then flialL 
. *< we lay i Was there ever a Time, when it was^ 
. *< not incomfnenfurabUy as 'tis certain there was ^ 
•^ Time, when there was no Stonhenge, or Pyra- 
*' mids ? or is it dayfy growing lefs incornmenfurablfy 

we are aflured of Decays in both thofe maflie 

'\ t t t' ' ' ' '' ' 




*« as 

- t 

•* Stru<5turcs ? " From thefe unchangeable Truths, 



) 



. we may pafs to their Place, or Region ; to the un- 
ceafmg Intelledlion of the univerfal Mind, evrf per* 
fedl, ever full, knowing no remifllons, languors, 

. fcff. See Nat. Aufc, L. lY. c. 19. Metaph. L. XI7.' 
V c. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. Edit. Du Val. and Vol. Ift. p. 262. 
Note VU. 



j 
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,j^^ts tnliolefime. Here the Verbs, Ti w/, C.VIII. 
and. To faftt ftand alone by diemfelves, 
xior is it requiiite or even pra<3icable to 

v>;refix a. ^txiovK pr. §ubftance. Hence the 
^^JCff^in ,^fifld ^p^ern Gr^n^marians , have 
- ^c^ljpd Verbs under this Mode, from this 
a^heir .iadfifiaitc ^pature, ^Infinitives. 
^iSan&itis has given, them .<he name of.//»- 
^Jpnah Y and the Greeks that of 'Airapi/uL-- 
. from; >the fame reafon of their not 
' ^Sf covering either Perfon or^ Number. 

» * 

vThese Jnfin jti ves. go ferther. They 
^^:iot only lay afide the -charafter ofAttribu^ 
^^i'vesy but they alfo aflume that of Subftan- 
^^/itt'j^and.as fuch themfelves become diftin- 
^uiih^d with^ their fcyeraj Jttrtbutes. Thus 

in.dic.in^^Lnpc .gbpyc, Pleqfant is. the At- 
«:ributc, attending the Infinitive, 7a £tf/s 
>^yhokhme tjie attribute attending the Infi- 
XuAve,. 'ioi'Bflft' -EjWjpjiejj.in Greek 9^ 
In of lilce kind ar^ innumerable. 

.' Ikilce. &,.deeQrvm ffi prg patrid mpri. 

Scire tpum mbiltft'^^ 

M 2 'Ou 
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C.VIII. *0u xxt^avBf yap Smmy aAA cu^^i 



%" 



The Stoics in their grammatical inqui- 
ries had this Infinitive in fuch eftcem, that 

they 



(/) 'Tis from the Infinitive thus participating 
the nature of a Noun or Subftantive, that the beft 
Grammarians have called it fometimes *Ovo/u« fnfAot* 
TixeV) A VERBAJL NouN ; fometimes ''OvojtA* pV^* 
TOf, THE Verb's Noun, The Reafon of 
Appellation is in Greii more evident, from its tak- 
ing the prepofitive Article before it in all cafes 

TO y^a(Piiv^ rS yfci(puit^ r$ y^oipsiK The £un< 

€on(bru£lion is not unknown in Englifi^ Thus 
Spencer^ 

For not to have been dipt in Lethe lake 

'Could fave the Son of Thetis from to die— 




ivi TH 9«»iil. In like manner we fay, He did tws^ ^/> 
to be richy where we muft fupply by an EHipfZ^^fis 
the Prepoiition, For. He did />, /or ta be ric^^^b^ 
the fame as if we had (aid. He did it for gain • 



«• tf 



myA T» TrA»Tf »», mxa in xipin^ — in French^ po: 
\i^enricher. Even when we fpeak fuch Sentenc 
as the following, 1 cboofe to philosophize, 
tber than to be rich, to (^iXoco^frv CvAo/ 
j(t»£ ■:$ irx^m^ the Infinitives are in nature » va^^Mch 
Accufatives, as if. we were to fay, I <boefit ^hi^o- 
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they held this alone to be the genuine C.VIII* 
^X^MA or Verb, a name, which they 
^^nied to all the other Modes. Their rea- 
'^uing was, they confidered the true ver- • 

"^ charaifter to be contained JimpU and 
^^^mixed in the Infinitive only. Thus the 

'^-^^ifinitiycs, ngpiyflTfA v, Ambulare^ To walk, 

itanjimpfy that Energy, and nothing more. 

'he other Modes, befides exprefling this 

^^Titr^j fuperadd certain AffeSlionSyVfliiQh 

^cfpcd Perfons and Circumftances, Thus 

^^Ambulo and Ambula mean not iimply To 

wait, but mean^ Iwalk^ and, IFalk Tbm. 

M 3 And 




^m 



SOPHY rdtber than Riches, tiiv (ptXwroCpCxv ?»Ao- 
/MM, jfircp Tov TrXvTov. Thu8 too /V^/tfff, Tpeaking 
ci Infinitives — Currerb enim ift CuRsus ; CsT 

SCRIBERE, SCRIPTURA $ & LeGERE, LeCTXO. 

Itaqtu frequenter (sT Nominiius adjungunttir^ &f aliis 
cafuaUbuSy more Nominum j ut PerJiuSj 

Sidpukrum eft digito monjbrari^ fcf dicier ^ hie ejl. 

And focn after — Cum enim dico, Bonum est le- 
CERE, nihil aliui JignificOy nijiy Bona est lec- 
tio. Lib. XVIIL p. 1130. Sec alfo Apoll. L. I. 
c. 8. Gaza Gnun. L. IV. Ti i\ ifr%^i^^%\wj 
ijfPf/^ ir* f «/WI«f X, T, X. 



pi. Anil' lidicc they We' ati^ of tHttt ifrMytXii 
into /i&^ InfiriUHeydi their Protdtypi, tdgi^ 
ther yk\\!^ fome Sentence trf" JV^ii^d[e^'prf^e 
of their proferGbdroSler. Arhluh^ I vJbdlK i 
that is, indict trii amftilatey t deildri ^filf 

te ambuldrey I comriiand thii id wdfk j arid ' 
fo with the Modes of every txJtikr S^eCifeS^. 
'f'ake away theMore ihtAJJ^riiori, the Cdm-^ 
mdndy or whatevef efft gih^es ^' (jharddlir 
to any one of thefe Modes, and there f e— 
ihairis nothing more thiil t^he meAe In'-- 
FiNitiVE, which (as Prtfcidti (^^)Jigffifi^ 
cat ipjam rem^ quam cohtinet Verbum {k). 



(i) See Jpollon. L. Ill 13. Kx^oy.ii troiv irkhify^ 
fAivw ifro Tivo(,x. T. X. See alfo Gaiiay in ink 
note before. Igiiur a CoriflrtUfione quoque Vim tei 
Vcrborum {iiejly Nominh:, qubd/fighificat ipfam r'tm) 
iabfrelnTisiTiyvM pojfumus dignojcen y resautem 
in Perfonas diftributa facit alios vi^rbi inotus.— 7/i- 
que omnes modi m h'uncj Id^ ejty rnfinitivUtti, irah-\ 
fumuntur Jive rtbXymtyjx. Pri/c. L. XVIltvi[>. itj^t 
From thefe Priricipres JpoUontMS calls die Ihfinitiv} 
•P5j»a yiwxwTaTov, und Pri/dahy rerHUm ie/ferale. 
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Tif^ Apptoipft of tly? Infeljtiye isCVIII. 
iomewb^t fiog^l^r. j^i; naturally, coalefff, 
yi^ 4\ tawff Ver^bs, th^ d^ote, ai?y ^^«r 
^/«:^, JDe/jrcj ojr Voliffon of, the Soul, bu^ 
Wj; i;^id% w?th ot;h^s. X^us *^s Scii]^^ 
as \f eU s\!} Sypt?^, to fiiy ^i?v»iui<u ^y, Gk- 
^*o viverc, I dffif.c to Ifve J but not to fyf 
'EoBiu ^r, £l</tf viverct or even in £»^- 
lifiiy I efit tp Ifvey unlefs by an ^Uipfis, 
^iftcJ^4 pf, / eat for t!> live j as wq fajir 

}m«i '^. ^K* 0; >*^'"' '^W^' T|ie Rea- 

^n i^ that though different Ap^ions qiay 

U|iit^ Ui thCj^^ SubjeBy and there^re 

^? coupled Jpgefher (as when w^ fay, -K(e? 

XvifJked and djifcourjejd!) yet tjie ^^ions 

bop^ithftanding remaifi ffpa^at^ and (^i- 

iHii<a. But 'ti? pot fo with refpe^ to 

f^ojiponsy and AEiions. Here the Co- 

alefcence is often fo intimate, that the 

^oHtitm is un-intelligible, till /i^^ yfSfion 

^e cilippreijt. p/^/(7, f^(?/o, Defidero ^^ , / 

c/^/ir^, I am billing 9 /w4^/ — What? — 

M 4 The 
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C.VIII. The fcntcnccs, we fee, are defedive and 
imperfed. We muft help thcnti then by 
Infinitives^ which exprefs the proper Ac- 
tions to which they tend. Cupio legere^ 
Volo difcere^ Defidero videre^ I defire to 
ready I am ml ling to^ Irue^ I want to fee. 
Thus is the whole rendered complete, as 
well in Sentiment, as in Syntax (/). 

And fo much for Modes, and their fe- 
vcral Species^ Were we to attempt to 
denominate them according to their moft 
eminent Charafters, it may be done in the 
following manner. As every neceflary 

Truth, and every demonftrtttive Syllogifm 
(which laft is no more than a Combina- 
tion of fuch Truths) muft always be ex- 
prcft under pofitive Aflertions, and as po- 

fitive 



(/) Prifcian calls thcfc Verbs, whkh naturally^ 
precede Infinitives, Ferba Fcluntativa; they are called 
in Greet Jlf^ai^inxa. See L. XVIIL 1129. ^^^^ 
more particularly fee ApoUoniusy L. IIL c. 13. wher^ 
this whole doArine is ejcplained with great Ac — 
curacy. 
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:£tive Affertions only belong to the Indi^ C.VIII. 
native y we may denominate it for that rea- 
ion the Mode op Science {tn). Agen, 
^s the Potential is only converiknt about 
CmtingentSy of which we cannot fay with 
certainty that they will happen or not, we 
may call this Mode, the Mode of Con- 
jecture. Agen, as thofe that are ig- 
norant and would be informed, muft afk 
of thofe that already know, this being the 
natural way of becoming Proficients ; hence 
We may call the Interrogative^ the Mode 
OF Proficiency. 

Inter cunSla leges^ & perconta«ere 

doSoSy 
^a rati one queas traducere Icniter avum^ 

^id puri tranquillety &c. Hor. 

X^arther ftill, as the higheft and moft ex- 
Uent ufe of the Requijitive Mode is le- 
^ giflative 



{m) Oh noKKtatem praivit Indicativus, fohs 
Modia aptus ScientiiSj fiks PaUr Feritatis. JScal. dc 
Cau£Xr. Lat. c. ii6. 
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fa^s o£ a JiMfiiii Iftwgwer ; j8<. ^ A^^-t ,:-. 
JhreenaBed^ fay the Lavyrs. of Englofidy ^^ ^ 
in tl^fi &meMpde fy^ t^ i^^S?^^ ^ ^Y^^X ^ 
e^r natioQ. Tis a^o. in (his ikb^ t|^a( ^ 
the Geonoetrician, with, the authwHy of a 
Legiflator, oFders lines to be 4)ife6ked, and 
circles defcribed, as preparatives to that 
Science, which he is about to eilablifh* 

There are other fuffo/^J A^^^(^9^ of 
Verbs, fuch a3 Number and f^erfon. But 
thefe furely cannot be called a part oi 
their Effence, nor indeed ve they the 
Effence of any pther Aftribufe, beipg in 
fka the Properties, not of Attributes, but 
of Subftances. The moil that can be 
faid, is, that Verbs in the more elegant 
Languages are provided with certain Ter- 
minations, which refpedl the Number and 
Per/on of every Subjlanthe^ that we majr 

know 

4 

3 



l^f\6f^ witH hlof e^ pimfion; itii a^ compleas'i 
otsr at^JE^ifon^ veriMtl Axnittutes. Tihefkms: 

^, ^ im^ Y6{p6& Bbirfg»«!Hfe or Ib^ 
taOci the? &ajhM(ks p^ d^^ftiVb ^ax^dbae 

o^er 



{n) 'Tis fomewhat extraordinary, that fo acute 

^tid rational a Grammarian as SanSfius^ (hould 

Juftly deny Genders^ or the diftindion of Sex to 

^^e^HviSj and yet make Perfins appertain, not to 

^ub/iantiveSj but to Verbs. His commentator Peri- 

^^ionius is much more conliftent, who fays At 

'^jero Ji rem reSfi conjideres^ ipjis Nominibus (^ Pro- 
Miaminibus vel maxtme^ immo unici ineji ipfa Perfona ; 
Verba fe babent in Perfonarum ratione ad Nomina 
me Jicuti JldjeBiva in ratione Generum ad Subjlan- 
itiva^ fuibus fob's autor (Sandlius fcil. L. L c. 7.} ^ 
9^e£ie Genus adfiribitj exelufis Adjeffivis. San(5t. Mi- 
Bierv. L. I. c. 12. There is indeed an exadl Ana- 
16^ behHreeil the Accidents of Sex and Per/on. 
There are but two Sexes j that is to fay, the Male 
and the Female 5 and but two Perfins (or Charac- 
ters eflfential to difcourfe) that is to (ay, the Speaker, 
and the Party addreft. The third Sex and third 
Perfon are improperly fo called^ being in £u^ but 
Negations of the other two. 
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C.VIILover thefe matters, and all of like kind, 
as being rather among the Elegancies, than 
the Eflentials of Language, which Eflen- 
tials are the Subjed of our prefent Inquiry. 
The principal of thefe now remaining is 

THE DiFFEREJJCB OF VeRBS, AS TO 

THEIR SEVERAL SPECiES, which we en- 
deavour to explain in the following man* 
lier< 



% 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Concerning the Species of FerBsy and their 
other remaining Properties. 

ALL Verbs, that are ftriaiy fo called, C. IX- 
denote {a) Energies. Now as all 
Energies zxt Attributes yihty have reference 
of courfe to certain energizing Sub/lances. 
Thus 'tis impofUble there fhould be fuch 
Energies, as TJ? lovey tojfyy to wotrnJ, &c. 
if there were not fuch Beings as Men^ 
Birdsj SwcrJsy &c. Farther, every Ener- 
gy doth not only require an Energizer, 
but is neceflarily converfant about fonie 
SubjeB. For example, if we fay, Brutus 
ioves^^vrc muft needs fupply — loves Cato^ 

Ca0us, 



{a) We uTe this word EK£RGY,nither than^^iSi- 
shfiy from its more cqmprehenfive meaning ; it be- 
ing a fort of Genus, which includes within it both 
Motion mAitz Privation. See before, p. 94, 95. 
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2. IX. Ct^iust Portia^ or fbme one. 'The Sword 
mounds — 1. e. wounds HeSor^ Sarpidotit 
Priamy or ibme one. And thus is it, that 
.eycfy:Ener5y.48a«ccffjiriJy %iqtebcjwe«ai 

two SubAsifttiy?^, an Jgnffglzer .which is 

aifive^ and a Subjedl which is pajfroe. 

Hence. then, if the Energizer Jead the 

Sentence, .the Energy^ follows its Charge- 

ter, and becomes what we call a VEks 

ACTIVE. —Thus we fay Brutus amatj 

' Brutus loves. ' On the contrary, if the paf- 

*fivc Subjedt' be principd, it ^follows the 

Gh^^er of this- too, and then becomes 

*what vftr call a Verb- passive. — 'Thus^ 

-we^ fey, ^'Portia- ^matury '^Bwtia 4s i hvid. 

cTisin like manner^at; the ^AV^iJ^Mi/l^e^ 

twcen^the Summit -afid "^Foot of the^ iame^ 
>Mouflttinj with- rt&^St-to thti Summit i» 
'::<^»f, with ifefpfeftto the Foot is Dejcent, 
<8*nce'then every Energy refpeds an Ener- 
-gizor or a paffive Subjeft J hence- the rea- 
fon^why every Verb, whether aftive orpaf- 
five,; has ini.L^guage aj.Rocs^iiuy tR.e- 

• ference 
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ftice to fome 'Ntftift for its NOmhUtthe C. DC. 

. * IBdt to proceed 'Ifill farther^ from whdt 

s been already obferved. Brutus lovid 

ortia. — Hive Brutus is the Energizer ; 

f ^, )the Energy y and Portia^ the o«^- 

'^<5?, But it might have been, Brutus 

^^>red Ctf/c^, or CaJJiuSj or the jR^»7j« i?^- 

blic ; ' for the Energy is referable to 

^ \ibje6ls infinite. Now among thefe infi- 

*^5te Subjects, when that happens to occur, 

^^hich is the Energizer alfo, as when we 

^^^y Brutus loved himfelfj flew bimfelf^ &c. 

i» fuch Cafe the Energy hath to xhtfame 

^^eing a double Relation^ both Adlive and 

^^aflive. And this 'tis which gave rife 

among 




«.•.•» 
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(b) The doihrine of Imperfdhal Verbs has been 
ftly re^e(5ted by the 1)6(1 Gramfharians; both an- 
cient and nlbdem. See San^. Min. L. I. c. i2« 
X.. ta. c. i; L. IV. c. 3. Prifcian. L: XVUI. p. 
^134. Jpoll. L. III. fub fin. In alt which places 
'ttey will Tee a proper Nominative TuppUed to all 
A'^erbs of this fuppofed Chara(Sler, 
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C. IX. among the Greeks to that Species of Verl 
called V£RBs middle {c)y and fuch ^ 
their trae and original Ufe, however 
many inftances they may have fince ha 
pened to deviate. In other Languag 
the Verb ftili retains its adtive Form, ai 
the paffive Subjeft {fe or bimfelf) is e 
preft like other Accufatives. 

Agen, in fome Verbs it happens tli 
the Energy always keeps within the Enc 
gizer, and never pajfes out to any fbreij 
extraneous Subjedt. Thus when we fa 
Cafar walketb^ Cafar Jittetb^ 'tis impof 



(f) T« yaf x«A¥/xfva [MSfroTTiro; ^fifAOtrx r, 

ifjLvluxriv aviX^uTO ivtfyiTiitjif 7^ TraSurix^f iiaimt 

The VerbSy called Verbs middle^ admit a Co-ineidif 
cf the aSiive and paffive CharaSfer. ApoUon. L. E 
c 7. He that would fee this whole Dodtrine co 

cluing the power of th£ middle Verb e 
plained and confirmed with great Ingenuity ai 
Learning, may confult a fmall Treatife of ^hat at 
Critic Kujltrj entitled, De vej'o Ufu Ferborum M 
MorUm. Mr. Leeds ^ the Mafter of Bury School, h 
lately favoured the Publick with a neat edition • 
this fcarce piece. 

3 
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oie the Energy Jh^uld pafs cut {^ in the C, IX. 

tafc of th*fe Vcfbs called by the Gram- 

liiariaiis Verbs transitive ) becaufe 

both the En&glzer and the PaJJive Sub'- 

f^€f are ttTiited in the foMe Perfin. Yc^i 

^ivhat is the Caufe of this walking or fit- 

*iag ? -^ Tis the Will and Vital Pomr$ 

belonging to Cafar^ And tvhat is the 

Sul>jeft, made fo to mbve oir to fit ? t i 

l^is the Body and Limhs belonging alfb 
^^ the fame CafoTi Tis tfiis Acn forms 
'bat Species of Verbs, which Gramma- 
^"•si^is hare thought fit to call Vfe&Bs njcu- 
^^it, as if indeed they were void bodi of 
-^^i&ion andPtf^(?/;,when perhaps (like Verbs 

^^iddle) they may be rather faid to imply 
^^^hi Not however to difpute about names^ 
^ tbeie Neuters in their Enefgizer always 
^^iftovcr their fn^ve SuhjoSf (c), which 

other 



■^iBWM«v-i<M«*«iH«»««W^>«irtlM*iai«*i 



. O) This Cteadter of Neuters the Gneiis very 
*^P|ii!y expreft by the Terms, 'AvromiMt and 
^^«T«9ff«:, vdiich Prifcian r^ndens, .qme ix fi infi'^ 

^^Jh infrinfim Pajfio. L. VIII. 790, 

N • It 
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C. IX. other Verbs canbotj their paflive Sul 
being infinite; hence the reafon why ' 

f 



It may be here obferved, that even thofe 
called J^iveSf can upon occaflon lay afid< 
tranfitive Character ; that is to fay, can drof 
fubfequent Accuiative, and affiime tbi Form c 
tersj fo as to ftand by themfelves. This hs 
when the Difcourfe refpedls the mere Energy o 
iion only, and has no regard to the SubjecSt^ b< 
thing or that. Thus we fay, i% o7it9 ivxy 
Sroi^ 7his Man knows net how to readj fpesdui 
of the Energy, in which we fuppofe him de 
Had the Difcourfe been upon the Subjects o 
ing, we mud have added them, ix, oT/cv av( 
xKv ri *OjtA«^ir, He knows not how to read Hon 
Virgil^ or Cicero^ &c. Thus Horace^ 

^i cupxT aut METUXT, juvat ilbim Jii 

aut reSy 
Ut lippum piSfa tabula^-*^-^ 

He that desires or fears (not this tl 
particular nor that, but in general he within 
breaft thefe affedions prevail) has the fame j 
Houfe or EJiate^ as the Man with bad Eyes has 
Figures. So Cafar in his celebrated Laconic 
of, Veni, Vidi, Vici, where two Adkives 
follow one Neuter in the fame detached Fo 
that Neuter it felf. The Glory it feems 
the rapid Sequel of the Events. Conqueft c 
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iujperfluous in thcfc Neuters to have theC IX* 
Sixbjeft expreft, as in other Verbs it is 
neceflary> and cannot be omitted^ And 
tlxxjs 'tis that we are taught in common 
Orammars that Verbs ABive require an 
^ccufathe^ while Neuters require none. 

Ot the above Species of Verbs, the 
Middle cannot be called neceflary, becaufc 
^oft Languages have done without it. 
T'l^E Species of Verbs therefore re- 
'^-^^ining are the Active, the Passive and 

-^^ Neuter, and thofe feem effential to 

^^ Languages whatever, {d) 

N 2 There 



m^^m^mmm^mm^iam^mttm^i^t^t 



^^^^^k, ^ he could come himfelf, and loolt about 
^^^^. tVhom he few, and wbpm he conquered, was 
the thing, of which he boafted. See Jpoll^ 
III. C. 31. P. 279. 

id) The Stoics, in their logical view of Verb«^ 
making a part in Proportions, coniidered them 
^^^<ler the four following Sorts. 

Whed 
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IX. There remains a Remark or two faf- 

thcr, and then we quit the SubjeS ot 'Jti 

Verbs. — ^* 



When a Verbj co-indding with the Kominative ^ 
finu NffttMj made withut furthir help a perfect afler- 
iivt SemaKe, as Xuxf oTTur ^Ypurarcs SHroiiS walk- 
itbi then as the Verb in fuch cafe implied the 
Power of a perfca Predicate, they called It for that 
fcafon K«Tiv^opii/cas 4. PrwJiiabk ; or elfe, from its 
readinefs »v/A?aWiv^ u tc-inddi m$b its Nwu in 
imputing the Smtenci^ they ca&ed il ZuV^^f^t ' 
C^'incidir. 

When a /V* was abte with a M«« to form a per^ 
ft& afTertive Sentence, yet could n<>t iflfodate widi 
fuch Noun, but under fome obUqut Cafty as Swxpa- 
fft fiifuijulxuy Socratem pa^itei^ Such a Verb, from 
its near approach to juft Co-incidence ^ and Predication^ 
they called nAfoarufM^ccfjiA or Hxpaxftrriyi^nfjLot^ 

When a Verb> tho' regutarfy co-inciding with » 
Nbun in its Nominative, ^U refuvrd^ to compete 
the Sentiment, fome other Noun under an tblip^e Cetft^ 
as nx^Twy (piXu At'ftjvflK, Plato loveth Dioy ( wl^^ie 
without Dio or fome other, the Verb Leveth would 
reft itsdefkiite :) Such Verb, from this Defea tte]» 
called ^rjoy 5 cvfjf.Qxfxoty or ii xarfCyopttAot^ fontetbbi^ 
Ufi than a Co-imidcr^ or lefs than a PrsdicaUe. 

Laftlyy 
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Vahs. 'Tia true in gcncntl that the greater C. DC. 
Part of them denote Attributes of Eftey^ 
y and Motion. But there are fome 
rhich appear to denote nothing more, 
lian a mert fimple Adje^ive^ joined to an 
L0crtion. Thus iV<»^« in Greeky and 
^pialletb in Englijhy mean nothing more 

N 3 than 



LaAly, when a Verb required two Nouns in oblique 
gjisj to render the Sentiment complete ; as when 
e lay Xwacfarn 'AAxiC»«<^¥f i^ixv^ Tadet me Vita^ 
r the like : Such Verb they called ^tIw, or ixof/lm 
irotocto^fA^aiAX^ or 8 va^xxotrnyiffifAMy Something 
fs than an imperfect Co-incidery or an imperfe£i Pre- 
cable. 

Thefe were the Jpellatiom which they gave to 
^erbt, when employed along with Nouns tp the 
>nning of Proportions. As to the Name of 

>lfMA, <x Verj, they denied it to iJiem all, 
iving it only to the Infinitive^ as we have fhewn 
iready. See page 164. See alfo Ammon. in Lib. 
r Interpret, p. 37. ApoUon. de Sjntaxi L. L c. 8- 
r. DL c. 31. p. 3179. c. 32. p. 295. 7heod. <?<f^. 
Warn. L. IV. 

From the above DoArine it appears, that all 
'erbs Neuter are 2u/;a€«/a«t« •, Ferb$ Aifive^ Jrjov* 
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The fame may 
tumety i. c, tumic 
prcfs the Energy 
muft have recourf 

FluSlus uti prii 
Vento. 



Incipiunt a^itat 

There are V( 
which are formed 
as in AbJlraSl No. 
from fFhite^ Goodi 
in the Infinitive Mc 
butive is converted . 
the Subjiantive on t 
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Gfnici tiXiTTil^eir from ♦/Ai^nro^, to Philip-C IX. 
pize, or favour Philip s Syllaturire from 
i^/i^y to meditate aSiing the fame part as 
Sylla did. Thus too the wife and vir- 
tuous Emperour> by way of counfel to 
limlclf — ofcL fjun ^TTQXoLiffctfm^ij beware 
hou beeji not becjesar'd ; as though he 
aid. Beware^ that by being Emperor^ thou 
fofi not dwindle into a mere Casar [e)^ 
ji like manner one of our own witty Poets, 

Sternhold himfelf he Out-Stern- 

HOLDER^ 

And fo much for that Species of At- 
tributes, called Verbs IN the strict- 
est Sense, 



iw« 



(e) Marc^ Antmn* L. VI. §. 30, 
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g^nPHE Nature 
•*- flood, that 

way difficult. Ev< 
cxpreffive of an v*/ 

the Affertion, and tl 
there will remain t 
^ime^ which make tl 

TICIPLB. Thus taJ 

tion from the Verb, \ 

there remains the 

Writing, which (wii 

denotes the famejittt 

'Time. After the fam 

^rtf«,% the Affertion. 
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wre diufc to refer to the Greeky as being Ch. X. 
i^f all languages the moft complete^ as 
E^ell ia this refpedt^ as in others. 



And fo njucb for Participles (j), 



{a) The Latins are defecflive m this Article of 
Participles. Their ^<ftive Verb?, ending in or^ 
^commonly called Deponents) have A<5live Piutici- 
pies of all Times (fuch as Loqtunsy LccutuSj Locu- 
rurus) but none of the Piffive. Their Adlives 
mding in O, have Participles of the Prefent and 
Future (fuch as Sfriiensj and Scripturus) but none 
of the Pad. On the contrary, their PaflTives have 
Participles of the Paft (fuch as Scriptus) but none 
r>f the Prefent or Fqture, unlefs we admit fuch as 
Scribendusj and Doandus for Futures, which Gramr 
piuarians controvert. The want of the& Participlet 
fthcy fupply by a Periphrafis — for y^i^au; they fay, 
^Hfn firipfifet -^ioT y^xXpii^v^^^ dum fcriUtury &c. 
Xn Englifi we have fotnetimes recourfe to the fame 
feriphrafis ; and fometimes we avail ourfelves of 
^he fame AuxiUars, which form our Modes and 



Tbe Englifb Grammar lays down a good Rule 
^^prHh TtfytA to its Participles of the Paft, that they 
^ terminate in D> T, or N. This Analogy is per^ 

haps 
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have faid) both ar 

^nd znj^ertion ; a 
an Attribute^ and \ 
Tivt only implies s 
fay, in other Wore 
no jiffertion^ and on 
tribute^ as bath no. 
Motion or its Privat 
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haps liable to as few E> 
dering therefore how lirtl 
have in our Language, it 
the few Traces, that n 
be well therefore, if al 
vour to be accurate, w« 
Corruption, at prefent k 
was wrote J for, // was wr 

he was drivj^u • 7 ky%»,M ».,. 
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^hc Attributes of Quantity, Quality; and Ch,X. 
^Relation (fuch as maf^ zadfewj great and 
Jit thy black and white ^ good and bady double^ 
treble J quadruple^ &c.) arc all denoted by 
-Adjectives* 

It muft indeed be confefled^ that fome- 
^imes even thofe Attributes^ which are 
holly foreign to the Idea oi Motion^ af- 
ume an Affertion, and appear as Verbs. Of 
^uch we gave inflances4:)efore> in aJbeo^ tu- 
wneoy iW^fij, and others. Thefe however, 
compared to the reft of Verbs, are but few 
in numbeis and may be called, if thought 
proper, Verbal jidjeSlives. 'Tis in like 
manner, that Participles infeniiWy pafg 
<oo intpA^djeftives. Thv^DoStus in Lat in ^ 
and Learned in B^nglijh lofe their power, 
as Participles^ and m^an a Perfon pofleffed 
of an habitual Qjialityt Thus Vir ehquens 
means not a man now /peaking^ but a 
man, who poffejfes the habit of /peaking^ 

whether 
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Whole mwd ts i 
portion of tbofe po 

wonder, as all A 

geneous, that at ti 

lliould appear to in 

cnce between them 

Even in natural Sf 

genial and of kin, 

is not always to be 

pearance at kaft t 

each other. 
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We have ihewn 
ftanccs of ^t?itimi^m 
^fa^S-wW/, and othc 
may be transformed 
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^in^es. We (hall now ihew, how theyCh. X. 
soiay be converted into AdjeSfivei. When 
fay the Party of Pompejy the Stile of 
, the Plulofophy of SccrateSy in thcfe 
afes the Party, the Stile, and the Philofo- 
►liy fpoken of, receive a Stamp and Cha- 
a<3:er from the Perfons, whom they re- 
ped. Thofe Perfons therefore perform 
part of Attributes, that is, to ftamp 
nd charafterize their refpedtive Subjeds. 
ence then . tbey aSlually pafs into Attri- 
Sutes^ and aflume, as fuch, the Form of 
^d^eStive^. And thus 'tis yre fay, the 
J^ompnan Party, the Gceronian Stile, and 
-Ae SDcratic Philofophy. Tis in like 
jxianner for a Trumpet vf Brafs, we iky a 
Brazen Trumpet ; for a Crown of Goldy 
X Golden Crown, &c» Even Pronominal 
Subftantives admit the like mutation. Thua 
inftead of faying, the Book of Me^ of Theey 
and of Him^ we fay My Book, Thy Book, 
and H/i Book ; inftead of faying the Coun- 
try 
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Ch. X. try of 17j> ofTou, and ofThemy wc fay, Oa 
Country, Tour CounXxy^ and 7X«r Country 

which Words may be called fo man 
Pronominal AdjeSiives. 



It has been obfervcd already, and muf^^fln^ft 
needs be obvious to alU that Adje<^ves, a^g^ :^as 
marking Attributes, can have no Sex {c)^ "^=^). 
And yet their having Terminations coTi^r:mmn^ 
formable to the Sex, Number, and C affc- ^ -^ 

of their Subftantive, feems to have >^ ^ d 
Grammarians into that ilrange abfurdil 
of ranging them with Nouns, and fepj 
rating them from Verbs, tho' with refpe^ 
to thefc they are perfeftly homogencouj 
with refpeft to the others, quite contrj 
They are homogeneous with refpedt 
Verbs, as both Sorts denote Attributes^ 
they are heterogeneous with reipedt 

Nouns, as never properly denoting SuB- 

Jtances^ 





•*r 



(c) Sup. p. 171. 
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J^*^'ncet. But of this we have fpoken be-Ch. X. 

^ The Attributives hitherto treated, that 
to fay. Verbs, Participles, and Ad- 
ECTivES, may be called Attributives 
«DF the first Order. The reafoo of 
^•his Name will be better underftood, when 
^we have more fiilly difcuffed Attribu- 

n?'IVES OF THE SECOND OrDER, tO which 

ive now proceed in the following Chapter. 



rt» 



id) Sup. C. VI. Note {a). See alfo C. III. p. 
28, &c. 
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C H A P. XI. . . 

Cdnceming jttmiutives 4f the Second 

Orders 

CE.XL /V S die Attributives Jutherto mtn^ 
JLjL^ tioned denpte the AttrihtUet qf^ 
Subftames^ io there is an inferior ClaTs oP 
them, which denote the Attributes onlf 
of Attributes. $ 

To explain by examples in either kind — n 
ivhen we fay, Cicero and Pliny were both of 
them eloquent I Statins and Virgil both of 
them wrote ; in thefe inflances the Attribu- 
tives, Eloquent J and Wrote y are immediately 
referable to the Subftantives, Cicero^ Virgit^ 
&c. As therefore denoting the Attri- 
butes OF Substances, we call them At- 

TRIBUTIVES OF THE FIRST ORDER, But 

when we fay, Tliny was moderately eloquent i 
butdcero exceedingly eloquent \ Statius wrote 
indifferently y but Virgil wrote admirably > 

3 *^ 
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thefe inilances, the Attributives, Afo-Ch.XL 
^^T^ately^ Exceedingly ^ Indifferently y Ad-* 
'oblyy arc not rcfcrablfe to Subfiantives^ 
to other J^tributivesy that is, to the 
irds, Eloquenty and Wrote^ As there- 
•e denoting Attributes of AttributeSy we 
\ them Attributives of the se- 
nd ORDER. 



Grammarians have given them the 

^^^me of *Emffnncf,m>y Adverbia, Ad- 

"^hrbs. And indeed if we take the word 

**^H?» or, Ferb, in its moft comprehend 

fi'Oe Signijicationy as including not only 

^^^bs properly fo calledy biit alfo Participles 

^^^AdjeSiives \zn ufage, which may be 

J^ftified by the beft authorities {a) ] wc 

fhall 



So 



r«J Thus AriJl9tU in his Treatife de Intevfret^iom^ 
^'^^nces "AwSf wvo^ as aliJouiiy and Aiuxo^ as a Verh^ 

•^mmonius-^ytoiToc t?I« to ayifjLcuvofAtvQVj to /ucv 
AOS >^ AIKAIOS xj Ssot roiccZrx — 'PHMATA 
^*V«<r9ai x) »x *0N0MATA. AccorSng to this Sig- 
^fication Cthat is of denoting the Attributes of Sub- 

O ftanoe. 



. I 
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^•^^WAAVAVrHV^V* 111 1^ 

an Adverb can nc 
f^erb, than a Fen 
Subjiantivg. *Tis 
certain natural S 
for its exiftence as 
ficies, as the Sup 
requires a folid Be 
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ftancc, andthePredic 
Fair, Just, and th 
not Nouns. Am. in 
Arijl.de Interpr. L,I. < 
Chap. 6. Note [a), p. 

In the fame manner 
ticiple. Nam Partk 

PARTICIPIALE VeRI 

Prifcian. L, I. p. 57^. 
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Among the Attributes t)f Subftance areCh.XI. 
xeckoned Quantities, and Qualities. Thus 
-^c fay, a white Garment y a high Mountain. 
INow fome of thefe Quantities and Quali- 
^es are capable of Intenfion, and Remif- 
iion. Thus we fay, a Garment exceed- 
JNGLY white-, a Mountain tolerably 

O 2 higb^ 



budve ) is conformable to the beft authorities. 
Tbeodori Gaza defines an ADvERfi, as follows-—* 

>,f)^OjCACvov pfijuart, 9^ owy JiriflfTO* pfiuotrog, APartof . 
Speech devoid of Cafeiy predicated of a Verb^ or fub- 
joined to ity and being as it were the Ftrb's Adje^ve. 
L. IV. (where by the way we may obferve, how 
properly the Adverb is made an Aptote^ fmce its 
Principal fometimes has cafes, as in Vatde Sapiens • 
fometimes has noncy as in Valde amatj. Prifcian*s , 
definition of an Adverb is as follows — Adver- 
BiUM ejl pars orationis indccUnahiUsy cujus ftgnificatio 
Verbis adjicitur. Hoc enim perfitit Adverbium Verbis 
addituntj quod adjeSiiva nomina appellativis nominibus 
adjun^a ; ut prudens homo ; prudenter egit ; (^ue y 
Vir\ ieiiciter vivit. L.XV. p. 1003. ^^ befA^, 
Ijpeaking of the Stoics ^ he fays — Etiam Adverbia 
Nominibus vcl Vekbis connumerabant, et quaji 
ADjECTiVA Verborum nominabant. L. I. p. 574. 
See alfo Apoll. de Synt, L. I. c. 3. fubfin. 
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thefe two, that is, J 
The Greeks have th< 
-^cipv, ^K,<rcn thei 

-B«-?/^ their ^r^^^/ 
fufficientty^ moderatel 
^ntly, &c. 

Farther than th 
different Intenfions of 
^ey may be r«>w^^^^^ 
Ae Garment A be ex 
^d the Garment B 
^'^> we may fay 

"^""^^ '^bite than the Q 
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Jbitenjiofu Nay we flop not here. WeCh.XI. 
xiot only denote Inteniion merely relative^ 
JfUt relative tntenjioriy than which there is 
mone greater. Thus we not only fay the 
.fountain A is more high than the Moun- 
tain By but that 'tis the most high of a/l 
fountains. Even Ferisy properly fo calkdy 
^is they admit fimple Intenfions, fo they 
admit alfo thefe comparative ones. Thus 
in the following Example — Fame he 
LovETH MORE than RicbeSy kit Virtue of all 
things he loveth most— the Words mor^ 
and MOST denote the dMStrtnt compara-- 
five Intenfons of the Verbal Attributive, 
hmetb. 

And hence the rife of Comparison, 
and of its different Degrees j which can- 
not well be more, than the two Species 
above mentioned, one to denote Simple 
Excefsy and one to denote Superlative. 
Were we indeed to introduce more degrees 
than thefe> we ou^ht perhaps to introduce 

O 3 infinite 



1 
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C. XI. infinitey which is abfurd. For why flop 
at a limited number, when in all fubje(Sts, 
fufccptible of Intenfion, the intermediate 
Exceffes are in a manner infinite ? There 
are infinite Degrees of more White, be- 
tween thzjirji Simple White^ and the 5^^- 
ferlativey Whiteft ^ the fame may be faid 
of mare Great, more Strong, more Minute, 
Gfr. The Dodtrine of Grammarians about 
three fuch Degrees, which they call the 
Pofitive> the Comparative and the Superla- 
tive, muft needs be abfurd ; both becaufe 
in th^ir Pofitive there is no Comparifon at 
all, and becaufe their Superlative is. a Com- 
parative, as much as their Comparative it 
felf. Examples to evince this may be found 
every where. Socrates was tbeuo^T wise 
of all the jitbenians — Homer was the Mos 
3UBLIME of all Poets.^'^ 

— Cadit et RipheuSy justis^imus uNut 
^ifuit in Teucris — »• Virg. 



It ttiuft be confefled thefe Comparatives ^^s^ 
zsv/tWihefmpley zs the fuperlatlvey kcnmrm 

V * 

fometioi^- cs 
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to part with their relative Na- G. XI. 
:, and only retain their /^/r^-u^. Thus 
^ the Degree, denoting jf/w/Zf Excefs, 

TPriftior, et lacrumis oculos fuffufa ni^ 
tentes. Vir. 

.ufticior paullo eji'^-^ Hor. 




N the Superlative this is more ufual. 
doSiffimuSy Vir fortiffimm^ a moft learned 
n^ a moji brave Man^— that is to fay, 
the bravejl and moft learned Man, 
t ever exiftcd, but a Man poflefling 
^^ofe Qualities in an emnent Degree^ 

The Authors of Language have con- 
nived a method to retrench thefe Compa- 
rative Adverbs, by expreiling their force in 
he Primary Attributive, Thus inftead of 
More fair y they fay Fairer j inftead of 
Mojl fairy Fairest, and the fame holds 
true both in the Greek and Latin. This 
Practice however has reached no farther 
than to AdjeSfiveSi or at loaft to ParticipleSy 

O 4 Jharing 
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As there are foi 

admit of Comparij 

which admit of no 

arc thofe, which , 

Bodies arifingfrom , 

we fay, a Circular ' 

Court, aCowV^/Pie, 

reafoii is, that a rs. 

ticipating the fame 

equalfy, if they partic 

therefore that whil( 

quadrangular, A is « 

lar than B, is abfur 

frue in all Attributi 

%atttities, whether 

whether abfilute or 
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wenty Lions cannot be more twenty^ than Ch. XL 

wenty Flies. If A and B be both triple^ 

quadruple to C, they cannot be more 

riple^ or more quadrupky one than the 

ther. The rcafon of all this is, there 

be no Compartfon without Intenfion and 

miffion^y there can be nd Intention and 
^Remiflion in things always definite y and 
iCuch are the Attributives, which we have 
Xaft mentioned. 



In the faofie reafoning we fee the caufe, 

"%i^hy no Subftantive is fufceptible of tbeji 

^^mparative Degrees. A Mountain cannot 

Idc faid MORE TO Be, or to Exist, than 

^^^^ Adole-'billy but the More and Le/s muft be 

Xx)ught for in their Quantities. In like 

^trianner, when we refer many Individuals 

^o one Species, the Lion A cannot be 

<ralled more a Lion, than the Lion B, but 

if more any thing, he is more fierce, more 

^yjpeedy, or exceeding in fome fuch Attribute. 

So again, in referring many Species to 

. one 
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cefs, as before, b 
Attributes. So t 
acute Stagirite — 
fufceptible of Mc 
this by way of di^ 
fubje<a of Adverb 

Of the Adverbi 
tives already men 
Intenfion or Remij 
verbs of ^antity a 
TbricCy are Advert 
More and Moff^ L 
may be added Eqm 
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arc Adverbs o£ Relation. There are others C. XL 

of ^alityj as when we fay. Honestly 

indu/lriouSy Prudently brave^ they fought 

^^-A.vELY, he painted finely, a Parties 

f^9Tdd CiRcuLARLYj a Plain cut Tri- 

•^^GULARLY, G?r. 

^ND here 'tis worth while to ob- 

^'^Ve, how the fame thing, participating 

*^^ fame EiTcnce, afTumes diflferent gram- 

'^^tical Forms from its different rela- 

^ons. For example, fuppofe it fhould be 

^-fked, how differ Honejl^ HoneJUy^ and 

-^hnejly. The Anfwer is, they are in 

^JJence the fame, but they differ, in as 

^nuch as Honeft is the jittributive of a 

Subflantive ; Honeftlyy of a Verb i and 
Honejlyy being divefted of thefe its attri- 
butive Relations, alfumes the Power of a 
^ J&ubflantivey fo as to ftand by its felf. 

The Adverbs, hitherto mentioned, arc 
eommon to Verbs of every Species ; but 

there 



\ 
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Ch. XI. there arc fome, which are peculiar to Ve^^^^ 
properly fo called^ that is to fay, to fuch as 
denote Motion pr Energy^ ^yith their Pr-^^i- 
vaiims. All Motion and Rest imp^«ly 
Time and Plage, as a kind of neceflLj^ry 
Coincidents. Hence then, if we wouIII^d 
exprefs the Place or Time of either, 
muft needs have recourf? to the prop 
Adverbs ; of Place^ as when we fay, ^^ 
Jlood THERE \ he went hence j be trove 
FAR, &c. of Time^ as whea we fay, 

fiood THEN J be went afterward j be tn^ 
'veiled FORMERLY, &c. Should it be afk 
-^^vfhy Adverbs of Time y when Verbs hav^ 
Tenfes^ ? The Anfwer is, tho' Tenfes majT 
be fufficient to denote the greater Diftinc^ 
tions of Time, yet to denote them all by 
Tenfes would be a perplexity without end -^ 
What a variety of f'orms, to denote Yefter^ 
day^ To day^ To morrow^ Formerly^ L(itely^ 
Jufl nowy NoWy Immediatefyy Prefently^ 
Soon, Hereafter J &c ? 'Twas this then that: 

made^ 
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nnade the Temporal PiAv^vh^ neccflary, over Ch. XL 
dbove the Tenfes. 



the Adverbs juft mentioned may be 
thofe, which denote the Intenfions 
Remiffions peculiar to Motion^ fuch as 
^^^dily^ bajlilyj fwiftly^ fi(yis)ly^ &c. as alfo 
•^^^^^erbs of Place^ made out of Prepojl^ 
fSy fuch as avoo and xaru from dva and 
•a, in Englijh upward and downward^ 
^xn up and down. In fome inflances the 
*^*"«pofition fufFers no change, but becomes 
^^^ Adverb by nothing more than its Ap- 
P^i^::ation, as when we fay, Cikca eguitat^ 
^^ rides ABOUT ; PROPE^ cecidity he was 
^ ^^ AR fallirig ; Verum ne post confer as cuU 
^^^wn in mCy But do not after lay the 
me on me {d). 

There 



.-«JL. 



(J) Sofip. Charifti Injl. Gram. p. 170. Tertnt. 
Mtn. Ail. II. Sc. 3. 
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C. XI. There are likewife Ad'Oerbs of Interrth 
^gation^ fuch as Where ^ Whence^ Whither^ 
How > of which there is this remarkable, 
that when they lofc. their Interrogative 
power, they affume that of a Relative^ fo 
as even to reprefent thp Relative or Sub-^ 
junStive Pronoun. Thus Virgil^ 

Et Seges ejl^ UBI Trojafuit ' 



tranflated in our old Englijh Ballad, 

And Corn doth grow^ where "Troy tow. 
Jiood. 

That is to fay^ Seges eji in eo loco^ in c^y^ 
tSc. Comgrowetb in that place ^ in whici 
&c. the power of the Relative^ being in":^— 
plied in the Adverb. Thus Terencey 

Hujufmodi mi hi res femper comminifc 
Ubi me excarnufices'-^ Heaut. IV. 

where ubi relates to resy and ftands 
quibus rebus. 
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'Tis in like manner that the Relative Q^ XI, 
Pronoun upon occafion becomes an hiter^ 
rogativCj at leaft in Latin and Englijb. 
Thus Horace^ 

QuEM Virum aut Heroa lyrd^ vel acri 
TiiiJ fumes celeirare^ Clio? 

So Mfiton^ 

Who ftr/i feduc'd them to that foul re^ 
volt ? 

The reafon of all this is as follows. 
He Pronoun and Adverbs here mentioned 
arc all alike, in their original charafter. 
Relatives. Even when they become 
Interrogatives, they lofe not this character, 
but are flill Relatives, as much as ever* 
The difference is, that without an Interro- 
gation, they have reference to a Subjeft, 
which is antecedent^ definite and knoiwn ; 
nmtb an Interrogation^ to a Subjedl which is 
fubfequent^ indefinite^ and unknowny and 

which 



i 
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Ch. XI. which 'tis cxpedked that tbeAnfh»er fhould 
exprefs and afcertain. 

Vfnojirftfeduc'd them ? — 

The very Qucftion itfelf iiippofes a Sedu- 
cer, to which, tho* unknown^ the Pro- 
noun, Who, has a reference. 

TT)' infernal Serpent ■ 

Here in the Anfwer wc have the SubjeSfj 
which was indefinite ^ afcertained ; fo that 
the Who in the Interrogation is (we fee) 
as much a Relative ^ as if it had been faid 
originally, without any Interrogation at all,. 
'Twas the Infernal SERFEUTy who fir/lje^ 
duced them. 



And thus is it that Interrogatives an 
Relatives mutually pafs into each other. 



And fo much for Adverbs, peculiar t 

Verbs properly fo called. We have a 

ready fpoken of thofe, which are commc^ 

to all Attributives, We have likewife a «:— 

tcmpt^cf 
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tempted to explain their general Nature^Ch.XL 
which we hav^found to confift in being 
the jittributes of Attributes. There re- 
niains only to add, that Adverbs may be 
derived from almoji every Part of Speech. 
FrdmpREPosiTiiDNS, as when from After 
We derive Afterwards-*^ from Partici- 
ples, and through thefe from Ferbsy as 
^hen from Know we derive Knowing, and 
thence Knowingly ; from Scioy Sciens^ and 
^^nfce Scienter — from Adjectives, as 
^hen from Virtuous and Vitious, we derive 
^^tuaujfy and Vitioufly^^ from SuBstan- 
'^'^ ves, as when from n/SijJt©-, dHApey we 

^^rive YlMxMv Q\iw&Vj to look Apishly ; 

'^otn Af«f , a Lion, Aeottw^^iy Leoninely-^ 

^^y even from Proper Names, as when 

'"^tn Socrates and Demojlbenesj we derive 

^^<^raticaUy and Demojlhenically. 'Twas So^ 

tically reafonedy^e fay; 'twas Demofihe^ 

^llyfpoken. Of the fame fort are many 

^rs, cited by the old Gramnurians, fuch 
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Ch. XI. as Catiliniter from CatiUnay Sifemiter i 
Sifenna^ Tulliane from TulUuSy &c. ( 

Nor are they thus extenfive in Der 
tion^ but in Signification alfo. Tbeo 
Gaza in his Grammar informs us ( 
that Adverbs may be found in e 
one of the Predicaments, and that 
readicil way to reduce their Infiniti 
was to refer them by clafies to thofe 
univerfal Genera. The Stoics too Cfl 
the Adverb by the n^ne of llwi'i\ 
and that from a view to the fame nn 
form Nature. Omnia in fe ca^ quafi 

lata per fatiramy concejfd Jibi rerum Vi 
poteftate. 'Tis thus that Sofipater expl 
the Word (^), from whofe authc 



{e) See Prifi. L. XV. p. 1022. Sof Charif. 
Edit. Putfchii. 

fAoiruv ym dco^oi iKUvKy vVi^v, iro»»v, iFCviv^ ' 

Tiy X. r, A. Gram. Introd. L. II. 
Ct) Softp. Char. p. 175. Edit. Putfcbn. 
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know it to be Stoical But of thisCh.XL 
ugh. 

And now having finifhed thofe prin- 
cipal Parts of Speech, the Substan-^ 
TivE and the Attributive, which arc 

8IONIFICANT WHEN ALONE, WC prO- 

ceed to thofe auxili arly Parts, which 

arc ONLY SIGNIFICANT, WHEN ASSO- 

CI ATED. But as thefe make the Subjed 
or a Book by themfelves, we here con- 
clude the firft Book of this Treatife. 
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C H A P. I. 

Concerning Definitives. 

WHAT remains of our Work,Ch. L 
is a matter of lefs difficulty, 
it being the fame here, as in 
)me Hiftorical Pidhire ; when the prin- 
ipal Figures are once formed, 'tis an gafy 
ibour to defign the reft. 
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HERMES. 

Pbfinitites, the Subjcft of die pre* 

fcnt Chapter, arc comi^oDly called by 
Grammarians, Articles, A^ti^Vli, 
"'Affies^^ They are of two kinds, either 
thofe properly andftriSlly fo called^ or clfc 
the PronominalJlrtteks^ fuch a$ Tbisj Tbat^ 



We fhall firft treat of thofe Articles 
more Jlridly fo denominated^ the reafon and 
ufe of which may be explained, as foN 
lows* 



The vifible and individual Subftances of 
Nature are infinitely more numerous, than 
for each to admit of a particular Name. 
To fupply this defeft, when any Indi-' 
vidual occurs, which either wants a pro* 
per Name, or whofe proper Name is not; 
known, we afcertain it, as well as we 
can, by referring it to its Species ; or, if 

the 
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he Species be unknown, then at ieaft toCh. I. 
bjiie Genus. For example -« a certain 
>t:ye^ occurs^ with a head and limbs, 
End appearing to pofTefs the powers of 
>elf-motion and Senfation* , If we know it 
lot as an Individual, we refer it to its pro- 
per Species, and call it Dog^ or Horfe^ 
3r Lioriy or the like. If none of thefc 

Mames fit, we go to the Genus, and call 
it. Animal. 

But this is not enough. The Thing, 
It which we are looking, is neither a Spe- 
cies, nor a Genus. What is it then ? An 
[ndividual. — Of what kind ? Kncwn^ or 
'mknown ? Seen now for the Jirji timej 
)r Jeen before ^ and now remcmbred ? — 
ris here we fhall difcover the ufe of the 
wo Articles (A) and (The .) (A) refpefts 
ur primary Perception, and denotes Ind- 
ividuals as unknown \ (The) refpedts our 
fcondary Perception, and denotes Individ 
luals as known. To explain by an e;x- 

P 4 ,an>ple 



1 
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Ch. I. ample — • I fee an objeft pafs by, which \ 
never faw till then. What do I fay ? — * 
^here goes a Beggar^ with A long Beard, .^^, 
The Man departs, and returns a week^^pJk 
after. What do I fay then ? — There goes^^j^ss 
THE Beggar with the long Beard. Thc^»^c 
Article only is changed^ the yeft remains^ .^rois 
un-altered. 

Yet mark the force of this apparend j^ i Jy 
minute Change. The Individual, onc^^z^-^ce 
vague, is now recognized as fomethin^^ss^ng 
known, and that merely by the efficacy ccz^ of 
this latter Article, which tacitly infinuates ^ a 
kind of previous acquaintance, by referrin ^"^^g 
the • prefent Perception to a likie Percepticxz^^on 
alreaay paft [a). 



THETruthis,thcArticles(A)and(TH^ :me) 
are both of them definitives, as they cxMi :^ir- 
cumfcribe the latitude of Genera and Si 



(a) See B. I, C. 5. p. 63, 64. 
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cics, by reducing them for the moft partCh. |^ 
to denote Individuals. The difference 
however between them is this; the Ar- 
ticle (A) leaves the Individual itfelf unafceT'- 
tainedj whereas the Article (The) afcer-- 
tains the Individual alfo, and is for that 
reafon the more accurate Pefiiiitivc of 
the two* 

*Tis perhaps owing to the imperfedl 
manner, in which the Article (A) de- 
fines, that the Greeks have no Article 
correfpondent to it, but fupply its place, 
by a negation of their Article, 'O. 'O 
iyQpcoTT^ Wea-iv^ The man fell — - ay- 
fl/wTT©* fTTtaevi A Man fell, without any 
thing prefixed, but only the Article with- 
drawn (6). Even in Englijh^ where the 

Article 



(^) Ta yif aof »r«J«J ^«Tf voi^iva^ i5 t? oLo^^h 
^t^a^ditci^ u%"0 ODHTiA,ov t» frpotrd-rDt a,yti, Thofe 
^JbingSj which are at times underjlood indefinitely^ the 
t^^Uition of the Article makes to be definite as to their 

Per/on. 
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Ch. I. Article (A) cannot be nfed, as in plu» 
rals^ its force is expr^ft by the fame Ne- 
gation. Tl^oft are the Men^ means thofe 
are IndivtduaJis, of which we pofiefs fome 

prtQiQus Knowledge. T^bofi are Men^ the 
Article apart^ means no more than that 

dxey are fo many vague and uncertain In« 

dividuals, juft as the Phrafe^ A Man^ 

in 

Biffin. ApeO. L. IV. c. i . See of the (ame 
author, L.L c. 6, '36. voiH (to "^A^S^ov k»^ f dva^ 

voXfKTiV wfoyyuc'fAivit ru U Tin cvvTcH^tr oSav u [aU 

auTO SvAovTAi 9^ 01 (Pao-K&vrc; r a^dfov CfifActvrixif 
TfcSrn; yvmiu^ 7^ ftvrioa^, The Article caufes a R^* 
viiw within the Mind of fimetUng kmwn brf&re in tie 
texPure of the Difiourfi. Thus if any onefchft "Ai^* 
iroc »JC£^ Man is come {which is the fanuy as 
when we fay ;«EngIi(h a man is come) it is not evident^ 
of whom he J^eaks. But if he fays i M^wq lUf, 
Thb man 16 COME, then 'tis evident ; for bej^eaks 
of fome Perfon known before. And this is what thofi 
mean^ who fay that the Article is exprejpve of the 
Firjl and Second Knowledge together. Tbcod. Oaz;Cy 
I.. IV. 
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ill tbe fiogiU^r^ impUes one of the lame 
oupRber. 

IBwT thrf the Qrteh have no Article 
Qorre^ondeiit to the Article (A>) yet no^ 
thing can be nearor related^ than their *0» 
to the Article, Tks. 'O 6x01}^^ Ths 
K?»^; TO* Jwepy* The Gifty &c. Nor 
b this only to be proved by parallel ex- 
ample^j, b^t by the Attributes of the 
Kireek Article, as they are ^efcribed by 
4pollotuMSy one of the earlieil and n^oft 
^cute of the old Grammarians, now re- 
liaifiing* 

uivH TCpadiTH TtaQsii^ariyJr^Now the fecu^ 

Mr ^trikuU (f the Article^ ai we have 
he'Wn elfewbere^ is tbat Refer ence^ wbicb 
mplys fome certain Perjbn already men^ 
toned. Agen-"— *Ot; 5I8 ^iyt td oVo/xaTa 

TtafOLTsjdSwf^ 



HERMES. 

dfOLipQesli. For Nouns of tbemfehes imply 
not Reference J unlefs they take to them the 
Article^ wbofe peculiar CbaraSier is Refe^ 
rence. Agen — — To u^f^pov 7r^o'C(p6^oSaav 
>fwir S'wAoi — The Article indicates apre^ 
eftabtijhed Acquaintance {c). 

His reafbning upon Proper Names is 
worth remarking. Proper Names (he 
tells us) often fall into Homonymicy that 
is, different Peffdns often go by the fame 
Name. To folve this ambiguity, we have 
recourfe to AdjeSlives or Epithets, ^of 
example — there were two Grecian Chiefs, 
who bore the name oi Ajax. 'Twas not 
therefore without reafon, that Meneftbeus 

ufes 



(c) ApolL de Synt. L. I. c. 6, 7. His account 
of Reference is as follows — 'leJ/oj^a avac(poo£^ 

liar charaSler, of Reference is the fecond or repeated 
Knowledge of fome Perfon already mentioned. L. II. 

5 
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tifes Epithets, when his intent was to di-Ch. L 
fUngui{h the one of them from the other. 

P^cti* Horn. 

If both Ajaxes (fays he) cannot be/pared^ 

^— at leafi aloni 
Let mighty Telamonian Ajax comt* 

% 

I _ 

jipollonius proceeds — Even Epithets 
themfelves are diffufed thro* various Sub- 
jedts, in as much as the fame Adje£tive may 
l>e referred to many Subftantives. 

In order therefore to render both Parts 
of Speech equally definite, that is to fay 
the Adjeftive as well as the Subftantive, 
the Adjective itfelf affumcs an Article be- 
fore it, that it may indicate a Reference to 
Jome fngle Perfon only^ /xowcTpm aVa^og^, 
according to the Author's dwnPhrafc. And 
thus 'tis we fay, Tfutfwp V epLfAfjia^nxos^ 
Trypbo the Grammarian *j KiroTxi^o^p©^ 
Kt^jwai®*, ApoUodorus the Cyrenean^Scc. 

The 
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Oi. L The Author's Conchifion of this fliainiiM l 
is worth remaiidng. IUopt^h ieft i§ i$^ 

To tgriOfTimr toT nvgjif opo/JLari — 'T/i witb^Sk,^l 
reafott therefore tbat the Article is ben 
cJfo added^ as it brings the Adje&ive to 
Indivi&udity^ as precife^ as tbe froper^:^^tep 
Name {^. 

We may carry this reaibning farther^: 
and flicw, how by help of the Ar 
tick even common Appellatives come 
have the force of proper Names^ and th 
im-affiftedbyepithet3ofanykijid. Among^ 
iht Athenians nA^iV meam Sbip ;. "Evjimfg^ 
Eleven j and ''Av^on^p Man. Yet add 
but theAsticle^ and To nxoToF^ tub ship^ 
meant tbat particular SbSpf wbicb tbeyfonf' 
annually: to Debs y 'Oi "^Ei^^flui^niE bIiSvev^ 
meaqt^ certain^ Officers of Jiffiicci aact 
'O "'hif^wr^y THE MAN, Q^eant tbeir pui^ 



• _ 



(i) See ApolL L. I. c. i2. where by miAake 
Merulaus is put for Meneftbius. 
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Uc Executioner. So in EngUfity Gtyj k aCh. I. 
Name common to many places ; and 
Speaker^ a Name common to many Men* 
Yet if we prefix the Article, the City 
means our Metropolis} and theSpeakeIRi 
a high Officer in the Briti/h Parliament. 

And thus 'tis by ah eafy tranfition^ that 
die Article from denoting Refer ence^ comes 
bo denote Eminence aUb ; that is to fay^ 
irom implying an ordinary pre-acquain- 
ance, to prefume a kind oi general and 
Mni'oerjal Notoriety. Thus among the 

Jreeks 'O UmTh^ the poet, meant Ho^ 

W9tr{ey, and 'O itrttynphrsy the stagi- 
^.iTBy memtjirifiotlei not that there were 
lot many Poets^ befide Homer ; and many 

Stagirites, 



(/} There are fo few exception^ to this Obferva- 
^OD, that we may fairly admit it to be generally 
true. Yet AriftotU twice denotes Euripides by the 
|%rafe i ir«ii}7 jf » once at the end of the feventh 
feook of his Nicomacbian Ethics^ and again in his 
f^bjfficsy L. II. 2. 



{ 






Ch..L Stagirites,befide^r5^^//f^ but none eqiiaf— 
ly illuftrious for their Poetry and Philo— • 
foJ)hy. 

^Tis on a like J)rinciple that ArijlotU 
tells U8j 'tis by ho means the fame thing 
to aflcrt— • li) ^v iSJbwii' ayoA^u or, TO^ 
ayi^v •— that, Pleajure is A Good, or, 
The Good. The firft only makcS it a 
common ObjeSi of Dejire^ upon a level 
with many others, which daily raifc 
Our Wifhes ; the laft fuppofes it that fu-^ 
freme and fovereign Good^ the ultimate 
Scope of all our Adlions and Endea- 
vours {/). 1' 

But to purfue our Subjeft. It has been 
faid already that the Article has no mean- 
ing, but when affociated to fome other 
word.— To what words then may it be 
affociated ? — ^To fuch as require defining^ 

for 

(/) Analyt. PricMr. L. I. C. 40. 
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*>^ it is by na^« a Li^^iw^, rrr, ^C^. jl 

already are as definite^ ^s m^ ^^. I^^ 
)r«« thofe, whi9h, ^fxV/^ itxt^i^e^ ^qfi^tJlpJ 

t^«i %y i?iuft bf /<&^i t^i^-A /*of^5* 
im^Jifdtf^ art y<t oapabk t^r^ tki 4f>^^* 



■f^ 






Upon thefe Principles we 9» t^ rea&p> 
i»^^ 'tis ^bfur4 to fayi 'O 'Era\ SFhe I, or 
'O^ ST^y The Thou, boc^uTe poiiuag caa 
i^p^^e thofe Pronouns more definite^ than 
\j are (^). The fsLme mxf be afierted 



* » - J « -L • 



^^ <^ •^A 



^ • — f irf fc< tj- tV 



>^ **«M« 



4|) ApoUomus makes it part of the Pronoun's 
I^c&iition to refufe co-alelbence with the Article. 



^ P^firfL ffittuft and with wj^ifcu riU Af^^ 

'^l^t.B DOTH MOT ASSOCtATB. L. ^. C. f • $• 

^03^9 ^KiSkaog cf PiEfiiiauns--Hi4fi A— «1» firi£- 
^^OM «?f Ofw. L. IV. Pri/dan bj% the Cune. JSkt/ 
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1h. I. of Proper Names, and though the Greeh 

fay o SoMte^tTiK, i SarOiTinr, and the like, 
yet die Article is: a mere Pleonafm, onlefe 
perhaps it ferve to diftinguifh Sexes. By 
the fame rule we cannot fay in Greek 
•OI 'AM*0YEP0I, or in EngHJb, The 
SOTH9 becaufe diefe Words in their own 
nature are each of them perfoftly definei^ 
fo that to define them i^uther would be 

quite foperfluous. Thus if it be £ud, 1 
have read both PoetSy this pkunly indicates 
a definite pair^ of whom fome mention 
has been made already; At/ct$ iyvwrtiin> a 
intmn Duad^ as ApflUonius exprel&s him- 
felf (b) when he fpeaks of this Subjed. 
On the contrary, if itbefaid, Have read 

Two 



numy qum fine duU§ ditrmftrativm fimt^ arikuBsm 
juHgi mHpoffunt ; mc tertia^ ftumde iemnfirathm if* 
L. Xn. p. 93g.^In the beginning of the turn 
Book, hegives the tnie reafon of this. Supra emm 
4IM partes eratienis pinit pirsonas Prov ^ 



ib) dpolkn. h.l.x. 161 
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Two Poets^ this may mean ij»y Ptf/r ^utCh. l^ 
ef all that ever exifled. And hence this 
Numeral, being in this Stnft imlefinite (as 
indeed are all others, as well as it felf ) is 
forced to ajfume the Article^ whenever it 
would beconxe definite. And thus 'tis. Tits 
Two in Englt/h, and '01 2^T'0 in Greeks 
mean nearly the fame thing, as Both or 

'AM*OTEPOI. Hence alfo it is, that 
as Two, when taken alone, has reference 
to fome primary and indefinite Perception^ 
while the Article, The, has reference to 
fome fecmdary and definite ^ \ hence I fay 
the Reafon, why 'tis bad Greek to fay 
AT'O 'ai ''ANePfinOI, and bad JS;^- 
Ufh^ to fay Two THE Men. Such Syntax 
is in fad a Blending of IncompatibUs^ that 

is to iay of a defined Subfidntive with an unr 
defined Attributive. On the contrary to fay 
mGreek 'AM*0'TEPOI 'Ol'ANePa- 
nOIf or in Englifiby Both the Men, is 
good and allowable, becaufe the Subfhm^ 
tive cannot poflibly be leisapt, by being 

Qj( defined^ 

* Sup. p. 215, 2x6. 
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Ch. t, d6fin6(t to coalefce with an Attribcttht^ 
V^hich is ddiiled as Will as it felf. So 
llkcwife» 'tb corredt to fay 'oi AT'O 
*AN©PnnOl»THE TWO Men, bccauft 
3ler&the Article, being placed iil the be- 
giimingx exf etuis it's Power as wbll thra' 
Subftantive as Attributive, and eiq^ly 
contributes to Je/^e thetn.both. 

A6 fome ef the words aboVo admit of 
BO Article, iecaufe they are by Nsttm as 
d^fimte as may 6e, fo there are others, 
whicltadihit it net,. 6eca$tfe tBey an not ^ 
he defintd at aU. Of this &>rt are ^ 
Imteiirogativbs. If W6 quefiion about 
Stiifiamcesy we cannot fay X> Tl'S Olf*- 
t02, Thje Who is this ; but TllE 
<>T*T02j Who is this ? (t) The £ime 
is to ^gaUties and both kinds of ^gmOity. - 
We fay without ah Article IIOIO^S, IlC 

201, 



t^^ 




i Part of Speoohy msft iMrary^ mji avofi U 
tks^ t. IV. cii 





20I, nHAl'KOS, in Engli/b.w^ AT Ch.h 

SORT O^, HOVr MANY^ HOW G|L£AT. Thc 

R^pn >s^ tif^t t^e Articles 'Q, ^d thb 
rei^dt Beings alrtai^ Jmwn i Jnterro^ 
tives relped Bein^, a^a«/ «^^^^ 1^^ flr€ 
^noranf i£or^ to wk9'twfi)v:i9^ latCTf* 

rogai^n >s Cuperflvious. 

^ticles ^re fdl tho^ fomnm^ ji^eUatives^ 
Wlj^cb dpoptp ^ ^veiral Cc;neca and Spcr 
cic3B lof ^dngB. Tis tikef?, wjtuch \>y 
afOiming ^ diicrcnt Articlt^ &r^^ $ith«y: 
%o ^explain an Individual upon its firft being 
-{Mixeived^ or elfe te i^dicfitey upon it'f 
x^eturn, a ^Recognibon, or rqmMd Know« 

(i). 




• 

of the peculiar Power of Articles. 

* * I t ■ U I . ' < < I ! ' I ill! 1 1 I . I I I. ' J 

C*; W|j?t is boc ^ Jie^^cas /A^,/fcf^ Articles, 
^hich .we have in EngSJb. In Gmi, the Article 
^oes no more, dian imply a Ricogmtiw. See bdbve 
p. 2i6| 217) ai8* 
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Ch. I. Every Propofidon confills of a SutjeS^ 

and a Predicate. In Englijb thefe are 

diftinguifhcd by their Pofition, the Sub- 

jcd (landing /)5?, the Predicate iiz^. IKsr/- 

pinefs is Pleafure — Here, Happinefs^ is the 

Subjeii } Pleafure^ the Predicate. If we 

change their order^ and fay, PUaJkre is 

Happinefsi then, Pleajure^ becomes tbt 

SubjeH^ and tJappinefs; the Predicate. In 

t?rf^)i thefe are diftinguifhed not by any 

Order 6r Pofition, biit by help of the 

Article^ which the SubjeA always aiTumeSj 

and thp Predicate in mod: inftances (fbmc 

few excepted) rge£)s. Happinefs is Plea- 

fure'^fiS'opk i lu^mtAoiflar-^Pleafure is Hap' 

pinefs — 11 Hj^of^ ft/J^^n/xor/a— -Kw things 

ifre difficult — ;^AeW t« xoAa — Dijiculi 

things are Jine^^^rd VaA^ira xctAat 

In Greek 'tis worth attending, how ii 
the fame Sentence, the fame Article^ b 
being prefixed to a different Word, qui3 

change 



i 
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changes the whole meaning. For ez-Ch. L 

MvBn—Ptolemyj having frefided ever the 

GameSy was publickly honoured. The Par* 

ticiplc yviAfCKnap^Tiaai has here no other 

fbrce^ than to denote to us the Timey nvben 

I^tolemy was honoured, viz. after having 

preiided over the Games. But if, inftead 

the Subftanfive, we join die Participle 

xHm jirticley and fay, 'O yVfjLfatnap^aas 

TlitX2f4M&4 iTiiJulAfiy our meaning is then 

——7^^ Ptolemy y who pre/Ided over the GameSy 

^was honoured. The Participle in thi$ cafir, 

Seing joined to the Article^ tends tacitly to 

indicate not one Ptolemy but many, of 

which number a particular one partidpa-*. 

led of honour (I), 

In Englijh likewife it deferves remark^ 
ing, how the Senfe is changed by chang- 
ing of the Articles^ tho* we leave every 

Q^ other 



(/) Afolhn. L. L c 33, 34^ 
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CE. i.. 0^*51^ ^o*'*^*^^^^ ftiftcnce uhtduclied.**^ 

THE ^JIan*. in that fihgtc, tftE, that 
diminutive Particle, all the force and effi* 
ca?y of the Rcafoning is contained. By 
that done are the Premifes applied, and 
fo firmly fixed, aa never to be fhaken. 
'Tis f>of5ible this AfTertion may appear 
at firfl fomewhat flranges but let him, 
who doubts it, only change the Artick^ 
and dieti fee what wiU become of the 
Prophet and his reafoning.— -^^ Nathan 
rfaid ^nto ^avid^ Thou art a Man. 
^Might-not the King well have demanded 
upOfi ^ inkportinent a ,pofition , 

Non dices bodie, quorjkm bite tarn puiidk 
tendant f 



e 



But enough of fuch Speculations, th 

■* " » ■• ». ^^ 

only remark, which we (hall make, is^^s 
this; diat ^^ minuteChange in Principles^ ::s 
" leads to mighty Change in Effects) fcc^^o 
•* that well arcTRiNciPLEs iiititlcd'to ouiK:3r 

," regard 

• Zr Ef O 'ANHT. B»«A. B'. xi9. .C. 



^« jregard, lio^iraver in ^afpuarince the]rC3i.L 
^* laty be triv<J antf low/' 



Tm^ AiiTic2»€s already memioned are 

t^ofe firiSlfy fo called ; but 1)^des da^eie 

^^erc are the Prqnomikal Articles, 

^uck as ^tbisy ^haty jAny^ Other j ^m, 

.^ly Ncy or Nme, &c. Of tbefc wc 

~!bave !^dkdD already in our Chapter of 

^toaonus (w), wheit we have ihewn, 

when 



t00m 



(m) Sec B. I. C..5. p. 72, 73, It fccms to haw 

"^ been fome view 6( words, like that here given, 

^wltich Mltiakl ^ntiHan Xo fty of ttie Latin 

Tongue — Noflir firmo Jrtuulcs non dffiderat 5 ii§- 

§pie in aSas partes 0ratioms Jparguntur. Inft. Orat. 

Zj. L €.4. ^SiaB!g;ir. -His detksratisy Jathf^Jiat 

-GrmtimmArfiiuks* non ^n^UfffiS a 'nobis^ fid 49mm 

ujum fiiperjluum. Nam ubi aliquid prafiribendum eji^ 

fuod Grdd fir Wtlculm (j^tiUHt (iXf^rv iSxoi) 

-^^ptHur )r \lMms fir Is Mtt Il-ls;; b, Mt^ IBe 

- fervus dixit, di fuo firuo antea faSia mentio Jity out 

fid alio fuc faSfo notus fit. Additur enim Articulus 

-^'ni aHimorim fimMstidmSyiufus Mt4a non ^ifiii 

jjmnmsy 4ut^ ad frafiribondam intiUeifiommy qwe latins 

fatere fueat ; Viluti cum dicimus^ C. CxtsTy Is qui 

poftea diaator ftiit. Nam alii fum C. Cafares. 

. Arr Graco K«r<rat^ i ivloKgiruf. De Cauf. Ling. 

Lat. c. 131. 
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Ch» I. when tfacy may be taken as Pronouns, ai 
when as Articles. Yet in truth it muft 
confefledy if the ElTence of an Article 
to define and a/certain^ they are niuch mc 
poperly Articles, dian any thing elfe, aj 
as fuch fhould be coniidered in Univer] 
Grammar. Thus when we fay, tb 
Pi£lure lapprove^ but that Idijlike^wh 
do we perform by the help of thefe D 
finitives, but bring down the conunon A 
pellative, to denote two Individuals, the o\ 
as the more near^ the other as the more dtfian. 
So when we fay. Some men are viriuot 
hut All men are mortaly what is the natui 
Effedl of this All and Some, but to defij 
that Unfverfality, and Particularity^ whi< 
would remain indefinite, were we to tal 
them away ? The fame is evident in fuc 
Sentences, ss^^Some fuifiances have fen/ 
tion ; OTHERS want it — Cbufe any way 
cSingj and some men wilL find faulty & 
For here some, other, and any, len 
tU of them to define different Parts of 

give 



\. 
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{iven Whole j Some, to denote a defnitiCk. L 
Fart i Any, to denote an indefinite ; and 
3THER)te denote iht remainingVzit^whta 
i Fart has been aflumed already. Some- 
imes this laft Word denotes a large 
indefinite Portion^ fet in oppoiition to 
[omt Jingk, definite ^ and remaining Part^ 
ivhich receives from fuch oppoliticHi 
no imall degree of heightening. Thus 
Ibmer exalts the Character of Jove^ by 
telling us» that while other Gods and 
Men npere Jleeping^ ^ Jove alme remained 
awake. 

So r$rgil, 

Excudent ai,u fpirantia mollius ara ; 
{Credo eqtddem) vivos ducent de marmort 

vultus } 
Orabunt caufas melius^ ccelique meatus 

Defcri^ 



2 $6 

Ck.1. 
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Mctntz 
Tv r£ger£ imfmQ fo^d^i^ RomawCj 
juemeotQp Sec JE^Vl. 



Nothing can be longer er more fub- 
Ume» than this Aiitithc03 ; cne A3 ift k 
equal to many ether ASi takm tc^efber^ and 
the Roman /;s!^^ {for it is Tu Romanes not 
Vol Rcmani) to aJI other Men ; and yet this 
perfonrued by £q trivial a.caufe» as the ]xi& 
qfipofition xf Alu to Ttf . 

But here we conclude, and proceed to 
treat of Connectives* 



i*p**r^[^^ 



CHAP. 
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C H A P- IL 

Ccnctming QmneffiifeSy andjirfi ibofi 
adkd CmfUnSiQfis. 

CONNECTIVES arc the fubjcft of whatQ^ IL 
follows ; whichy according as they 
conned either Smtmces or fFords^ are 
called by^ the different Names of Cok- 
juMCTioKSi or )Peipmitiqms» Of thefe 
Names, that of the Pr(fmfit(m is taken 
froi!b a men accident^ a& it conunonly ftanda 
in connQdiQa before the Part» which 

as is evi^knt^ hm rtference to its ejiutial 
tbaraStr. 

Of ^he& two we £ball coufider theCoK^ 
|M9cr>oii ffxSk^ bec^ife it comttds, oot 
Words, bta Senuncn. This is oonfonnK 
able to the Analyfis, with which we be^ 

ipa this inqaii;]^ \ attd whidi ied 1169 bjr 

vtcdtit 

* Sup. p* sz> za« 



I 



TWO or more Jignifica) 
fignifcant Sentence (a^ 



i I 



. ! 



fj) Gramnuuriansluve ul 

jun(5lion as conneddng rath 

than wMe Sentinas^ and t] 

of like with like, Tcnfe w 

Number, Cafe with Cafe,1 

explodes. ConjunSlU nequi 

erathnis (ut hnperiii d§et 

partes inter fi ccnju^tintnr 

inter fe eon/unpt. Miner. 

cftabliOies his doArine by 

He had ahready (aid as m 

this he appears to have foil 

aflerted the (ame before t 

noti^Hem veteres paulb into 

-enim^'quod aiunty partes a 

partes per fe inter fe ecnjungu 

qft^ conjungit Orationes plure 

€. 1 6^.^ 
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This therefore being the general IdeaCh. IL 
of Conjunctions, we deduce their Species 

in 

— "— — ■ ' — - 

mhe ConjuiuSlion, always confiders it in Syntax 9M 
^onneding SmUnces^ and n9t Words, the' in hit 
"^RTorks now extant he has not given us its Defini* 
^on. See L.L c.2« p*i4. L.II»c.i2. p. 124* 
X. nL c 15. p. 234* 

But we have Aronger authority than this to Tup* 
jpoft Suiliiir and SafUfiuSy and that is AriJiotle*% 
JSefinition, as the Faflage has been correded by 
the beft Critics and Manufcripts. A Conjundlioa 
.saotfoiding to hiin, is tptm aaniAOQ^ Ik ir\uovu9 ^U 
^uitm fftMK> ni/MaillixiM A, irvii Iv ir^vxijx fAla» ^uw 
^ii/A«»7ix«v. Jfi artiiulatt S^undj devoid of Sigmfica" 
tioH^ wbUb isfifomud as to mah on£ fignificant ar- 
iicukit Sound out of fevoral artUulaU Sounds^ wfmb 
Mro each rf tbtm fignificant. Poet. c. XX. In this 
^ew of things, the ono fignificant articulate Sounds 
formed by tbe ConjunffioUj is not the Union of two 
or more Syllabks in one (imple Word, nor ev^n of 
two or more Words in one fimple Sentenoe, but of 
two or more fimple Sontenus in one compUx Seuteme^ 
which is confidered as one, from that Concatena- 
tion of Meaning efifeAed by the CofgunGions, For 
sample, kt us take the Sentence, which follows. 
If Men are by nature focialy tis tbeir Iniereft ic be 
-JHftt /ifta' 1/ were not fo ordained by tbe Lazus of tbeir 
^ 6 Country* 
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Ch. ILin the following manner. CoNjuNcrroKS, 
while they conneSl f^ntences^ cither cQuneii 



WW 



Country. Here are three Se n tences, ^i.) MMOi^if 
nature fecial (2.) 'T/x Afo»'* InUrifi u hi juft. 
($.) *Tis not ordained by the Laws tf every Cumhy 
that Men Jheuld be juji. The firft two of dttfe 
Sentences are made One by the Conjunftien, Ir ; 
thefe, One with the third Sentence, by the Con- 
juniflion, Tho' ; and the three, thus united, make ^^e 
that (pmri fjklx <rnfAoiv\iyci^ that one fignijkant arti* — ^- 
eulate Sounds of which Arifiotle Q)eaks, and 
is the refult of the conjunftivp Power. 



This explains a paflage in his Rhetoric, 
he mentions the fame Subjedt. 'O yi^ ^SA^jeaoc fiv A 

troti ri fw iroAXa. The ConjunSfion makes many^ 
ONE ; y& that if it be taken away^ tis then evident 
the emtrary that one will Ar m an y. Rhet. JIJ. c. 12^ 
His inftance of a Sentence, div^fted of its C<^unp<— 
tioDs, and thus made mav Put .of ^kt, is, S^flkss: 

^iir^vTurse, U^opinr, vm^ HOirrf^ regftvi^ «rl^^ 

*Ae way the tlisee Senteaoes, refiikiiis tern ikm VHP^tr 

Mucien, (for ?xtw, aViwW^, md fj^^^, 

'^ach of them, when unconneAed, f^meeg^ ^ 

fientences) prore ^at thefe arc 4he proper 

JeAs of the Cenjunaion*% cpnneAifc Acidly. 
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\ifo their meanwgs^ cr not. For ex-Ch« II. 
mple : let us take thefe two Sentences-— > 
isme was enflaved-^'rCafar was ambitious-^ 
nd connedt them together by the Coil- 
Lin<ftiontB£CAtrsE. Romewas en/lavedy be- 

:aus£ Cafar was ambkims. Here the 
Meanings ^ as well as the Sentences ^ appear 

o 1)C connected. But if I {zyy^^Manner^ 
ymfi be reformed^ or Liberty will be Iqfi^^ 
lerc the Conjimftion, or, tho' it join the 

Sentences 9 



jfmmmus^s account of the ufi^ of this Part of 
Speech is elegant. Ai« 9^ tJv xiyuf S juiv tfTra^^m. 

u$xv crnf^iivuvj xv^lu^ f »(, iveiXoy^ av un jif fun^ 
iiwta TfTjUYi^fvft) ^uAw, ^ i%i ruro U\ Xty^/AiiM* 
31 nXilma^ irrti^^tif f'nxSv^ tva (lege iii) rt9i A 
tvvit^fAov ^to^Oai wui ioxSv^ iitaXtyt! ri vni tS ul 
ToAAfidP o^]ocfi/Ami ^uAwv, wiro A t»9 yi^f/pw (paivo« 
K&iyy i;c^Vi9 Tw ^vwo-iv^ OfSintetun that, which di^ 
n$i0$ one Exijiena fimplj^ and which is ftrialy ONI, 
may be cenfidered as anaUgms to a piece $f Ttnier me 
fit fever" d^ an4 called on this account One. Tbat^ which 
denotes fiver al Exiftincesj and which appears to be madt 
ON £ Af finu Conjun^ivo Particle^ is anakteus to a Ship 
made up of many pieces of Timber y and which by meant 
ef the nails has an apparent Unity. Am. in Lib. do 
Interpret, p. 54. 6. 

R 



I 
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Ch. II. Setttencis^ yet as to their rcfpcdhre Meanm 
ingi^ b a perfed DisjunSivi. Andtfaos^ 
it appears, that du>' all Conjun^ions ccn^ 
join Sentences^ yet with refped to the Senfe^ 
fome are Conjunctivb, and fome Dis* 
jvKCT^vx \ and h^ice (b) 'tis that we de« 
ittre their different Species. 



^-^ 



TiiB QnffunBiMSi wbici cmjmn htb. 
Sentences and their Meanings^ are eithe 

CoPTTLAXrVES, or CONTINUATIVES. Th 

prindpal Copolattve in E^glijb is. And. 
Tht' Continuatives are, If, BecausEs 
Thbrefore, That, &c. The Differ- 
ence between thcfe is this — ^e Copulative 
iow no ntiore than barely couple Sentence^sss, 

■ 

and is therefore applicable to all SubjeA^^ 
whofe Natures are not incompatible, 
tinuatives^ on the contrary, by a more i 
suite connexion, consolidate Sentences I 



(h) Thus ScaligiTs Jut ergo Senfum conjungu- «^j 

€$ Vitha ; aut Verba tantum conjungunt^ Senjim t^^^<^ 
tyukpmt. Df C. L. Lat. c. 167. 
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wne continuous Whole^ and are therefore ap- Ch. II. 
plicable only to Subjefts^ which have an 
^Jfcntial Co-incidence. 



To explain by Examples — *Tis no way 
Improper to fay, Lyjippus was a Statuary^ 
AND Prifcian was a Grammarian — T^be 
Sun Jhinetb^ and the Sky is clear — be- 
caufe thefe are things that may co-exifl^ 
and yet imply no abfurdity. But 'twould 

be abfurd to fay, Lyjippus was a Statuary, 
'BZCKVS.zPrifcian was a Grammarian ; tho' 
not to fay, the Sunjhinethy because the Sky 
is clear. The Reafon is, with rcfpedt to 
the firft, the Ckhincidence is merely acci^ 
dental% with refpedt to the laft, 'tis ejjhi^ 
tialj and founded in nature. And fo much 
for the DiftinAion between Copulatives and 
Continuatives (c). 

As 



(c) Cfpubtiva //?, fuae copulat tarn Verha^ quam 
^gnfum. Thus Pri/dariy p. 1026. But Scaliger is 
Oaore explicit — Ji Senfum ccnjungunt (conjunflhnes 

R ^ ft) 
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Ch. II. ^^ '^ ContinuativeSj they arc cither 

^'—■v-^SupposiTivE, fuch as, If ; or Positive, 

fuch as. Because, Therefore, As, &c. 

Take Examples of each — you will live 

bappilyy if you live honejlly — you live bap^ 

pily^ BECAUSE jrw live honejlly. The Differ- 

« 

ence between thefe Continuatives is this — 
The Suppo/itives denote ConneSiioriy but 
aflert not aftual Exijlencey the Po/itives 
imply both the one and the other (d). 

Farther 

y?.) cut majfarioy aut non majfario : fsT, J! non m* 
ajfario^ tumfiunt Copulativay &c. De C. Ling. Lat 
c. 167. PrifciarC% account of Continuatives is as 
follows. Cmtinuativa funty qu^ continuationem & 
eonfequ'intiam nrum ftgnificant — ibid, ScaViger^ ac- 
count is — caujfam aut pntjlituunty aut fubdunt^ Ibid. 
c. 168. The Gruk name for the Copulative was 
HivifCfAo; ffVjtAirXfXTixoff ; for the Continuative, tm* 
ttTrlixoV; the Etymologies of which words juftly^ 
cliftinguilh their refpedive characters. 

• 

(d) The old Greek Grammarians confined the 

name SmATrlixo!, and the Latins that of Continua 

tiva to thofe Conjuncflions, which we have call 

Suppofttivi or Condiiionaly while the Pofitive 

called^ 
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FARtHER than this^ the Pofitivcs above Ch, it. 
mentioned are either Causal^ luch as, 

BkcAtTSe; 



I ' III 



• • • 

called fragaTwxirliKoif or Subcontinuatiya* They 
agree however in defcribing their proper CharaAers* 

The firft accoiding to Gaza are, o« Sira^^u fjiiv ir\ 

cian lays, they fignify to us, f kalis ejl orJinatio ^ 
kafura nrum^ cuiH dubitatme atiqun effhtia rermn 
—p. 1027. And ScaHger lays, they conjoin ftne 
fttbjijlenttd , necejfarid\ poteft enim fubjijtere li non 
JiibfiJliTi ; utmmqui enim admittunt. Ibid, ci i68« 
On the contrary of the Pofitive, or ir«f acr;vatir]i)coi 
(to ufe his own name) Gazd tells us, on >^ Sirx^^ 
fw ftiTfli 7a^f»c (TfifMciiv^frn Sro^yt — -And 'Pri/dafi 
6y», cau/am C9ntinuationis oftendunt confequentetn cum 
iffimia rerum — Ahd Scaligerj Hon ex hypatheft^ fed 
ex eiy fuod fubjijlit^ conjungunt. Ibid. 

It may (eem at firft foinewhat ftrange, why* the 
Pojitive Conjunctions (hould have been conifidered 
as Sub-ordinate to the Suppojitive^ which by their 
antient Names appears to have been the faA. Is it^ 
that the Poiitive are confined to wh^t aHually is i 
the Suppofitive extend to P^JJibles^ nay even as £ir 
as to ImpoJJiblesf Thus 'tis felfe to aflRrm, As it is 

R 3>- D^7, 



\ 
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'h. 11. Because, Since, As, &c. or Collec- 
tive, fuch as. Therefore, Where- 
TORE, THENi &c. The Piffcrcjftcc be- 
tween thefe is this— -the Caufah fubjoin 
Caufes to EffeBi-—T!he Sun is in EcJipfe^ 
Because the Moon intervenes^^Tbe Cqlkc* 
fives fubjoin Effeiis to Caufes -^Tbe Mpo^t 
interuenesy therefore the Sun isinEcliffi. 
Now we ufe Caufah in thofe inftanccs, 
where, the EfFedt being conipicuovs^ we 
jfeek its Caufe 5 and CoIIe^ives^ in Demon-- 
firations^ and Science properly fo called^ 

where 

— • • ■ 

Wy it is Lights unjds it adually be D^y. But w« 
may at midnight affirm, If it bi Day^ it is Lights 
becaufe the, If, extends to Poflibles alfo. Nay ^ve 
may affirm, by its help (if we pleafe) even Impoffi- 
blc«. We may fay. If the Sm be eubical^ then is the 
$un angular:. If the Siy /ally then Jkall vie catch 
Larks. Thus too ScaBger upon the fiune occafioQ 
^amplitudinem Centinuativa percipi ex,eo^ fuodetiam 
hrtpoffibile aliqmnio prafuppenit. Dc C. L# \ai* 
C. 168. In this fenfe then the Continuative, Sup- 
pofitjve or Conditional Conjun<5tion is (as it vrae) 
fuperior to the Pofidve, as being of gitatar bticude 
kv its application. 
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where the Caufe being known firft, byCh. IL 
Its help we dircern confequences (e)^ 

All thefe Contimathes are reiblvable 
into Copulatives. Inftead of. Because // /} 
Pdy^ it is light y we may fay. It is Day^ 
AND it is Light. Inftead of, If // Be Day^ 
it is Light y we may fay, 'TVi at the /ami 
time necefary to be Day^ and Yo be Lights 
and fo in other Inftances. The Reafon i% 
that the Power of the Copulative . extends 
to all Gxine^ons, as well to the effentialy 
as to die eajual or fortuitous. Hence there^ 
fore the Continiiativ'e may be refolved into 
a Copulative and fomething morey that ifi to 
fay, into a Copulative implying an effential 
Co-incidence (^/>/ in theSubjedsxonjoined. 

R 4 As 

(e) ^e LaArU called the Cati&b, .CaufOn or 
Vaufadvit ; the CoUeAives, CklkHivte or IlUtivi: 
rhe Gmks called the former 'AiTioAo^ixoi, aiid the 



(f^ Rifohuntur autem in Copulativas cmnes p^^ 
irop^er^ fuoi Cau£ir cum EffiBu Sudfff na^tri d^ 
mOf^^ f^tf/. de C. L; Lat. c. 169. 



I 
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Ch. II. As to Caufal ConjunAions ( of which 
we have fpoken already) there is no on 
of the four Species of Caufes, which 
are not capable of denoting. For exampl 

THE Material Cause «*— 72^ Trtfm/e 
fiunds^ BECAUSE Uis made ofMetal^Tn 
FORMAL — Tl)eT^rumpet foundsy because 'riiT 
hng and bolhit) — The efficient-^ 72Ja 
Trumpet foundsy because an Artifi i/ows iiL 
,— The n^AL'^TbeTramfetfiundsj 
it may raife our courage. Where *tis wo 
obferving, that the three firft Caufes 
expreft by the ftrong affirmation of th< 
Indicative Mode^ becdufe if die EfTeA ac 
tually be, the^ muft of neceiSty be alfoc::^^ 
But the laft Caufe has a differpnt Mod 
namely, the Contingent or Potential. Th 
Reafon is^ that the Final Caufe, tho' ^t 
mzy htfrjl in Speculation ^ is always la^ 
in Event. That is to fay, however it ma; 
be the End, which fet the Artift firft ta 
wocjc, ft may ilill be an End beyond. his 

Power 
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Power to obtain, and which like other Ch* IL 
Contingents, may cither happen, or npt(g'). 
Hence alfo it is connected by Conjunction^ 
m>f a peculiar kind, fuch as» Th at, Im^ 

Thb Sum is, that all Conjunctions,, 
-which conneii iotb Sentences and their Mean-- 
Jngs, are either Copulativje, or Conti- 

NUATIVE ; the Continuatives are either 
Conditional^ or Pofitin)e ; and the Poiitives 

arc either Qfufal or CoUeSlive. 

And now we come to the DisjtXNc- ^ 

TivE Conjunctions, a Species of Words 
which bear thi§ contradictory Name, be- 
cauie while they disjoin the Senfe^ they 

Conjoin the Sentences {b). 

With 

V 

(g) See B. I. c. 8. p. 142. Sec alfo VoL I. 
l^oteVni. p. 271. For the four Caufes fee Vol. L 
ISTotc XVII. p. 280. 

^ 3 ir^»yfA,z iri ir^dy^ar^^ it ftfi^air^t «!«• 



\ 



2^0l HERMES. 

tb. IL With rcfped to thcfc wc may oh(cnti 
dbat as there is a Principle of Uni ok diffufed 
throughout all things, by which this 
Whole is kept together, and pre&rvtd 
from Diflipation ; fo there is a Principle of 
Diversity diffufcd in tike manner, the 
Source of Diflini^on, of Number, and of 
Order (/). Now 



^■«ri 



Gram. L. IV. Disjun^iVit funty qiut quamuii £t* 
tionti conjungant^ fenfum iatnen £sjun£ftm babtnt. 
Prifc. L. XVL p. 1029. And hence it is, that a 
Sentence, cdhneAed by Dii^undtives^ has a near re- 
fcmblance to zfimple negativi Truth. For tho' this 
as to its IntelleAicm be diyunSUvt (its end being 
to Asjoin the Subject fiom the Predicate) ytt as it 
combines Terms together into one Propofition, 'tis 
9L% txv\y fyntbiticaly as any Truth, that is <;^5hmmv. 
See Chqi. L Note {b). p. 3. 

• (>.> The Diversity which adorns Nature, may 
be fidd-to heighten by degrees, and as it pafles to 
different SubgeAs, to become more and more in* 
tenfe. Some things only differ when cbnfidered as 
Individuals J but if we recur to their Sptcies^ imme- 
dtatdy lofe aD DifilnAion. Such for inftaace are- 
Smatu 9g\APlat0. Others differ aa to Specia^ but 



r * 
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. . T ^ 

Now 'tis to exprefs in Jim degree A&^Ch* IL 
Edifications of this Diverfity^ that Dis- 

V jtiNcriVE 



to Giwu are Ae (arae. Such 2Xt^Man and Urn, 
tiere arc others 9%w^ which ir|^ jj u Ginus^ aad 
-incide only in thofe tranfcendental ComprehnfuMS 
Ens, Bemg, Extftence, and the like. Such arc 
funuitUs and ^uaUtiiSj as for example ^ Qffar/^ 
d the Colour, 7jF^///. Laftly all Being what- 
er differs, as Btingy from Nw-being. 

Farther, in all things different, however moderate 
eir Diyerfity, there is an appearance of Opposi* 
KON with reaped to each other, in as much as ead^ 
ing is it filff and not any of the reft« But yet in 
i Subje^ this Oppofition is not th4 farm. In 
BLi^TiVEs, fudi as Greater and Leik, Double 
d I£df, Father and Son, Caufe and Efleft, tti 
ff$ 'tis men Jiriking^ than in ordinary Sufc^edU, 
caufe thcfe always ihew it, by mcejfarify infirring 
tb 9tber. In GoNTRARiesy fuch as Black and 
^hite. Even and Odd, Good and Bad, Virtuous 
d Vitious^ in thefe the Oppofition goes ftill 
rtfaer, becaufe thefe not only differ j but are eretf 
ffruSfive ef each other. Bat the mojl potent Op^ 
Htion is that of 'Avltip^tf-tc, or Contradiction, 
!ien we oppofe Propefition to Propofition^ Truth to 
jljhoodj aflhting of any Subject, either it iSy or b 
r« This indeed is an Oppofition^ which extends 

ir 



t 
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Ch. |I. jUKCTivE Conjunctions fcem firft 
have been invented. 



Of thefc Disjunctives, fomet are 
Simple, feme Adversative — Simple^ a^ 
when we fay, either // is Day^ or if is 
Night — AdverfativCy as when wc fay, It 
is not Day, but // is Night. The Differ- 
ence between thefe is, that the fimple do 
no more, than merely disjoin ; the Adver^ 
fdtive disjoin, with an Oppojition concomi- 
tant. Add to this, that the Adverfativc 
are definite j the Simple, indefinite. Thus 
when wc fay, ^he Number Three is not 

an 



it felf to all things, for every thing conceivable mull 
needs have its Negativij tho' multitudes by nature 
have neither Relatives^ nor Contraries. . 

Befides thefe Modes of Diversity, there are 
others that deferve notice ; fuch forinftance, as the 
Diverfity between xh^Name of a thii:>g, and //; Dtpi- 
tion y between the various Names which belong to the 
fame things and the various things y which are denoted 
by xhtfame Name ; all which Diverftties upon occa- 
fion become a Part of our Difcourfe. And fo much, 
in (bort, for the Subje<A of DivEjisxTYi 



i 
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ven Number^ but an odd^ wc not onlyCh. !!• 
in two oppofitc Attributes, bbt we de- 
:ly affirm one, and deny the other* 
when we fay, T^be Number of the 

■ • * 

\ is EITHER even or eddy tho' wc afTert 
A^ttribute to be^ and the pther nQt to 
%% the Alternative notwithftanding is 
indefinite. And fo much ioi JimpU 
un£liv(s{k), 

As 



The fimple Disjun<Jlivc 5, or Vel^ is moftly 
indefinitifyy fo as to leave an Alternative, 
vhen it is qfed definUely^ fo as to leavb no 
lative, 'tis then a p^dl Disjundlive of the 
quent from the Previous, and has the fame 
with ^ i?, or, Et non. 'Tis thus Gaza ex,^ 

that Verfe of Hqmer^ 

IK A. 

is to lay, I defire the people fiouldhi faved^ and 
^edejiroyedy the Conjundion i being «y«ipcTixic, 
hlatiye. It muft however be confeft, that this 
is otherwife explained by an Ellipfis, either of 
dv, or a\i\U^ concenupg which fte ihe Com* 
i^tors. 



\ 
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Ch. II. As to Adverfative DisjunStives^ it h.«w 
been faid already that they imply Opp<z>-' 
siTioK. Now there can be ho Oppofitic^n 
of xhtfarrte Attribute^ in 1}^tfame &ubje^^ 
as when we fay, Nireus was beautifwr^i 
but the Oppofition muft be either of tiie 

fame Attribute in different SubjeSls^ as wk^n 
we fay, Brutus was a Patriot y but Caf^r 
wHs not"— or of different Attributes in tJic 

Ja$neSubje3^ as when we fay, Gorgias%^pas 
a Sopbifiy BUT not a PhiJofopber—^r of i^sf- 

ferent Attributes in different SubjeSs^ as 
when wc fay, Plato was a PUhfofbety V€3i 

Wppiai was a Sopbiji. 

The Conjunffions ufed for all thefc pmjr- 
pofes may be called Absolute ADVEna^A* 

TIVES. 



But there abe other Adverfati^yeSy befi^»^ 
thefe, as when we fay, Nireus was ot=^^^ 

beautiful^ than AcbilleS'^^Virgil was ^i 

gf^edt 
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^reat a Poet^ as Cicero v>as an Oratw.Qh. Ih 
The Charaftcr of thcfc latter is, that they 
go farther than the former, by marking 
not only Oppofitimy h\xt that Equality or 
Mxcefsy which arifes among Subjcfts from 
their being compared. And hence 'tis they 
may be called Apversatives of Com* 

PARISON* 

Besides the Adverfatives here men** 
tioned, there are two other Species, of 
which the moil emment are unless and 

ALTHo\ For example— •Trej)^ will be taken^ 
UNLESS the Palladium be preferved—Troy 
mil be takenyALTnO'He^or defend if. The 
Nature of thefe Adverfatives may be thus 
explained. As tv try Event is naturally tf/AV^ 
to its Caufe^ fo by parity of reafon 'tis oppofed 
to its Preventive. And as every Caufe 
k cither adequate ( I) or in-adequate (in- 
adequate, 

^ ^ . ■ , ■ 

( 1} This Diftin^ion has r^arence to iommcu 
Ofinipftj and the farm of Language^ cMfonant tbinto^ 
In (toft metaphyficai truth. No Caufe^ that is not 
udiquati^ is any Caufe at a/L 



i 
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Ck. IL adequate^when it endeavours,withoutbeiiig 
cffcftual) fo in like manner is cvtry Prruen^ 
tive^ Now adequate Preventives are expreft 
by fuchAdverfatives, as unless — Troyiviil 
be taken^vVLZSS tbe Palladium be prejerved, 
that this, T'bis alone is /undent to prevent 
it. The In-adequate arc cxpreft by fuch 
Adverfativcs, as altho* — Troy will be 
takeny altho' HeSfor defend it^ that is, 
Heifor's Defence will prove iti-effeSual. 

The Nimes given by the old Gramma- 
rians to denote thcfe laft Adverfativcs, api 
pear not fufficiently to exprcfs their Na- 
tures (w). They may be better perhaps 
called Adversatives. Adequate, and 
In-ade(^ate, 

And thus it is that all Disjunctives 
.that is Con JUNCTIONS, which conjoin Sen- 

tencfS, 

(m) They catted them for the moft part without 
fijfficient DiftindUoD of their Speciet , Adverfitiv4ti ^ 
EvaiiTia)/iAaT»No/, 



I 
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4^ncesy but not their Meanings^ are either Ch. IL 
Simple or Adversative 5 and that all 
Adversati VES are cither Abfolute or Com^ 
^arativei or elfe Adequate or In-adequate . 

We (hall finiih this Chapter with a few 
xnifccUany Obfervations, 

In the firft place it may be obferved, 
through all the Species of Dif-junftivcs> 
'that the fame Dif*jun6tive appears to have 
greater or lefi force, according as the fub* 
jeds, which it dif-joins, are more or lef$' 
dif^joined by Nature. For example, if 
we fay, Ewry Number is even^ or odd-^ 
Every Propqfition is tru^, onfal/e-'^nothing 
feems to dif-join more ftrongly than the 
Dif'junSH'uey becaufe no things are in Na-» 
tare more incompatible than the Subjects* 
But if we fay, ^at ObjeSl is a Triangle, 
or' Figure contained under three right lines 
^-•tlie (or) in this cafe hardly feems to dif* 
|oin, or indeed to do more, than difiindily 

S to 



\ 
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Ch. II. to exprcfe the Thing, firft by its Nam 
^ and then by its Definition. So if we fay, 
7bat Figure is a Sphere^ or a Ghbe^ or a 
BaU'^ihc Dif-jundive in this cafe, tends 
no farther to dif-join, than as it diitin* 
gui£bes the feveral Names, tehich belong 
to the fame Thing (»). 

Agen— ^the Words, M^n and ^iere, 
and all others of the fame nature, fttdi a&, 

Whence y Whither , Whenever, Wherever^ Uc. 
tiiay be properly called Aixvekbial CoK- 
JUNCTIONS^ becaufe they par^pate tbc 
nature bodi of Adverbs and Conjijn£tions 

•—0^ CenjimSiom^ as they cpiyoin Sen- 
tences; 



l0mmmMtmmi^mmi^mmimm»m,^mm^UAmm^^^m^mm 



{n) The LuHm had a peculiar Particte fbr this 
occafion, which they called SubdisjutUfivay a SMf 
junSfive ; and that was Si ve. Jbxtindir fivr /V*i 
Man Jiv8 Mwm. The Grtei "'fiir' Sv feemi to 
anfwer the fame end. Of thefe Particles^ SfoBiff' 
thus fpesdts — kt fane nomen SubdisjunSfivafttmriB^ 
mueptum^^ ntqiu emn tarn plani di^angiiy fuomSif" 
jim£ftva. Nam Disjun^iv^/unt in CwtrariiS'^Sek 
disjunilivaautem etiam in nonContrariiSyJidDiverJbiefl^ 
Hmi uty Alexander ftvi PwU^ DeCrL.Lat.c.J70> 
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fences 3 of jidverbs^ as they denote theCh. IL 
AttFilmtes either of ^mc^ or of Places 

AOKM-— thefe \Adverbial ConjunSiions^ 
and pH>hap3 mcfi of iht Prep^fkkm ^con- 
trary to the Char adter of accefaty Wbrcfe, 
whidli hatve ftrifkly i» Significatioit) but 
when aflbciatcd with dthCf trordi) have * 
kind of ohfturi Signi^atioii^ when taken 
alone, by denoting thofe Attrifctote* df XvMi 
and Place. A-nd hettee 'ti*, tiiat they ap- 
pear in Grammar, like Zoophytes in Nature ; 

a kind of middle BeingSy of amphibious 
charader, which by (haring the Attributes 
of the higher and the lower, conduce to 
link the Whole together ((?). 

And 



(d) 'Tis fomewhat furprizing that the politeft and 
moft elegant of the Attic Writers, and Plato above 
all the raft, Aould have their Works filled witi} 
l^articles of all kindst and with Conjun<5tions in 
I>articular ; while in the modem polite Works, as 
^vell of our fidves as of our neighbours, fcatte fuch 
^ Word as a Particle, or ConjunAion is to be found. 

S 2 '^ If 
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Ch. 11. And fo much for Conjitnctions, their 
fenus, and their Species. 




Is it> that where there is ConneSiion in tbt Miomng^ 
there muft be Words had to conn$6i ; but that where 
the Conne6lion is little or none, fuch Connedives, 
are of little ufe ? That Houfes of Cards, without 
cement, may well anfwer their end, but not thofe 
Houfes, where one would chufe to dwell ? 1% this 
the Caufe ? or have we attained an Elegance, to the 
Antients unknown I 



Vmmus adfummamfortuHa^ &c» 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. III. 

Concerning tbofe ConneSives^ called 

Frepofitiom. 

PREPOSITIONS by their name cxprcfsch.IIL 
their Flace^ but not their Character. 
Their Definition will diftinguifh them from 
the former Conneftives. A Preposition 
is a Fart of Speech ^ devoid it f elf of Signify 
cation^ but fo formed as to unite two Words 
that are fgnificant^ and that refufe to co^ 
alefce or unite of themfehes {a). This con- 
nective 






(tf) The Stoic Name for a Prepofition, was 

IIpofl€T*)to\ 2oyJ«(r|;xo?, Prapofitiva Conjun^ioy A Pre^ 

fofitive ConjunSfion. 'Dj; ii.\v h x) xari roig olxxocg 

vufxiiau^ ii Tr^oihu; (ruvJco'/ixixri; cwrd^iwg ymvr»i 
irafi[Apatrixciij AfAcxIai r.fMV* ij^ St y^ a(poffxfi iv^ti" 
TM vafct TOK £rcc»xoK rS xccXiMdn dvletg IlfoiiriKit( 
Iljvi£(TfA)f;, Now in what manner even in other applica- 

tions fbefldes the prefent) Prepojitions give proof of 
their Cenjun^ive Syntax ^ we have mentioned already • 
Wheme too the Stoics took oceafton to caU them Pre- 

S 3 POSITIVE 
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Ch.III.ncdtivc Power, (which relates to Words 
only, and not Sentences) will be better un^* 
deriiood froni the following Speculations* 

Some things a>-ddbe and unite of tbem^ 
felves ; others refufe to do ib without belf^ 
and as it were compuUlon, Thus in Woii;;s 
of Art, the Mortar and the Ston^ po^alelc9 
of themfelves ; but the Wainfcot and the 
Wall not without Nails and Pins. In Nature 

• • • ' 

this is more confpicuous. For example ; 
all Quantities, and Qualities co*alefce imme» 

diately with their Subftanccs. Thus 'tis we 
fay, a fierce Ijion^ a vajl Mountain \ and 
from this Natttral Concord of SubjeS and 
Occident y arifes the Grammatical Concord of 
Subftantive andAdjeSlive. In like manner 
A<^ons cp-alelee with their Agents, and 

Pailions 



-■^■■■^■■— — -'▼•»-"^" 



rosiTjEvtE CoKjUNCTioNS. Jpollm, L. IV. c. 5? 
P- 3 ' 3* Y^ 18 this in fad rather a defo-iptive Shubt 
Ihao 9 coffiplete Difautiouy fince there are other 
Conjundlion^ which as^ Prepofitive as well as thdj^.. 
jSce G5«. L. IV. de Pr^pofit* Prifc. U XIV. p, 
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Paffions with their Patients. Thus 'tis we Ch. Uh 
iky y Alexander conquers -^ Darius is conquered'^ 
Nay, ias every Energy is a kind of Mediuni 
between its Agent and Patient, the whgl^ 
tbrec. Agents Energy^ and Patient^ co^ 
alefce wkh the fame facility; as when we 
key y Alexander conquers Darius. And hence, 
from tbefe Modes of natural Xknalefcence^ 
ariies the Grammatical Regimen of tbi 

Verb by itt Nominative y and of the Accu^ 
fative by its Verb. Farther than this. At- 
tributives themfelves may be moft of them 
charadterized, as when we fay of fuch At- 
tributives as ran^ beautiful learned^ he ran 

^.fwiftlyy fhe was 'oery beautiful^ he was 
moderately learned^ &c. And hence th^ 

Co-^efcence (f the Adverbv9iihVerbSy Par^ 

ticipleSy and Adje&ives. 

The general Conclufion appears to be 
this. "Those Parts of Si^eech units 
*« of themselves in Grammar, whos^p 
^ OKiciKAL Archetypes unite of 

S 4 " them- 
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;h.I^/^ THEMSELVES IN NATURE.'* To whicH 

we may add, as following from what has 
been faid, that the great Obje&s of Natural 
Union are Substance and Attribute. 
Now tho' Subfiances naturally co-incide 
with their Attributes^ yet they abfolutely 
yefuf? doing fo, one with another {b). And 
hen(:e tbofe known Maxims in Phyfics, 
that Body is impenetrable s that two Bodies 
cannot pojfefs the fame place , that the fame 
Attribute cannot belong to different Sub^ 
fiances^ &c. 

From thefe Principles it follows, that 
when we fprni a Septence,, the Subfiantvoe 
without difficulty co-incides with the Verb^ 
from the natural Co-incidence of Subfiance 

<lnd Energy — ^Thr Sun warmeth. Sq 
Jikewife the Energy with the SubjeBy on 

which 

^ ^ ' 'f ' 1 1 ■■ ■ , > I. ' " ^ 

(b) Caufay propter quam duo SubJIantivq non ponun- 
iur fine copula ^ i Pbilofophid petenda eft: neque enlm 
duo fuhjluntialiter unum ejfe potejl, fimt SubJikinHa H 
^ccidens ; iiaque non dicas, C^sar Cato pucnaT^^ 
Seal, de Cauf. Ling. Lat. t. iyj. 



n 
^ 
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^bicb it operates — WARMETK THECh.IIL 
Earth, So likewife both Subjianc^ and 
Energy with their proper Attributes. ^^ 
Thp splendid Sun,— genially warm- 

IBTH— -THE FERTILE EaRTH. But fup- 

pofe we were defirous to add other Sub- 
ftantives, as for inftance, Air, or Beam^. 
How would thefe co-incide, or under what 
Charader could they be introduced ? Not 

as Nominatives or Accufatives^ for both 
thofe places are already filled ; the Nomi- 
native by the Subftance, Sun ; the Accufa- 
tive by the Subftance, Earth. Not as 

Attributes to thefe laft, or to any other 
thing s for Attributes by nature they net-- 
ther tire J nor can be made. Here then we 
perceive th? Rife and Ufe of Preposi- 
tions. By thefe we connedt thofe Sub- 
ftantives to Sentences, which at the time 
are unable to co-alefce of themfehes. Let 
us affume for inftance a pair of thefe Con* 
nedives. Thro', and. With, and mark 
^cir E^eft upon the Subftances here men- 
tioned. 
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C^^IILmcntioDcd. T^hejplendii Eun with bli 
Btatns genially warmetb thro* the jiir the 
fertile Earth. The Seatence, as before, re- 
mains intire and one 3 the Subjiantives re- 

» • 

quired, are both introduced-^ and not a 
Word, which was there before, is detruded 
from its proper place. 

It muft here be obferved that mofk, if 
not all Prepofitions feem origmally formed 
to denote the Relations of Place {c). The 
yeafon is, this is that grand Relation^ which 
Bodies or natural Subftances niaintain at all 
times one to another, whether they arc 
contiguous or remote, whether in motion, 
or at reft. 

It may be faid indeed that in the Con- 
tinuity of Place they form this Universe 

or 



{c) Omne corpus aut movetur aui quiefcit : quan 
4pus fuxt aliqua mta^ ptm TO' HO'f figmfiiant 
6ve ejfet inter duo ixtrma^ inter qua mstm fitj Ji^ 
effet in altero extremoruniy in quibus fit quies. Kin 
eliaemus Prapofitiimis ejfentialem definitiontm. Seal. 
Cauf. I^ing. Lat, c. 152, 
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•r VISIBLE Whole, and are made asQi.IIL 
muphQ^E by that general Comprchcnfion, 
as 18 confiftent with their feveral Natures, 
and fpecific Diftin<3:ions. Thus 'ds we 
have Prepofitions, to denote llie ctrntiguwi 
Relation of Body, as when we fay, CaiuS 
milked wiTi^a Sf^i the Siatue flood upon 
a Pedififili the Rivtr ran over a Sand} 
others ibr tie detached Relation, as when 
we fey. He is j^ofng tp Italy i the Sun is 
r\fm ABovg the Hills i tbefe Figs came 
TKOM Turky* So as to Motion and Refl^ 
only with this difference, that here the Pre- 
pofition varies its eharafter with the Verb, 
Thus if we fay, that Lamp hangs from 
the Ceilingy the Prcpofition, From, affumcs 
a Charader of ^uiefcence. But if we fay, 
that Lamp is falling from the Ceilingy th^ 
Prepofition in fuch cafe aiTumes a Characs- 
$er of Motion, So in Milton^ I 

«?^ I'ofvpport smeafie Steps 
OvjR the burning Marle^^Vzx. L. L 

Hsre OYER dsnptes Mothrtp 

I 
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Ch.III. Agcn — 

r^He — with looks of cordial Love 
Hung OVER her enamour' J-^Fzr. L.IV. 

Here over denotes Refi. 

s 

But tho* the original ufc of Prcpofi- 
tions was to denote the Relations ofFlace^ 
they could not be confined to this Office 
only. They by degrees extended them- 
felves to Subjeds incorporeal^ and came to 
denote Relations, as vsrell intelledluaU as 
local. Thus becaufe in Place, he who is 
above^ has commonly the advantage over 
him who is below^ hence we transfer over 
and UNDER to Dominion and Obedience \ of 
a King we fay, he ruled over his People 5 
of a common Soldier, he ferved under 
fuch a General. So too we fay, nmth 
Thought; without Attention; thinking 
over a Subjedt; under Anxiety; from Fear; 

out of Love ; through Jealoufy, Gfr» All 
which inftances, with many others of lik 

kind^ 
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kind, fhew that the firjl Words of Men, Ch. III. 
like {JMLXX firjl IdeaSy had an immediate re- 
ference to fenfible ObjeSis^ and that in after 
Days, when they began to difcern with their 
IntelleSly they took thofe Words, which they 
Found already made, and transferred them 
by metaphor to inUlledlual Conceptions. 
There is indeed no Method to exprefs new 
[deas, but either this of Metaphor^ or that 
>f Coining new Wbrds, both which have 
been pradtifed by Philofophers and vfife 
Men, according to the nature, and exigence 
:>f the occafion (dj. 



In 



{d) Among the Words new coined we may 
idcribe to AnaxagoraSj 'OiAo^ofAtfux ; to Plato^ Iloio. 
rue ; to Ciceroy ^ualitas ; to AriJiotU^ 'EvIfAfp^t ta ; 
to the SuUiy *Ou1*c, xfif «TK, and many others. — 
Among the Words transferred by Metaphor from 
common to Jpecial Meanings, to the Pkionics we 
may afcribe 'lJiE« ; to the Pythagoreans and Peri- 
pateticSj lUlfiyof *a, and Kctlntyo^tTv ; to the Sioics^ 
Ka1aA>ix|;tf, wVoXniJrif, xaO^Jcwj to xYktPyrrhoniJISj 

And 
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Ch.III. I* ^^ fbrcgoiflg ufe of PVefwfltioiitt, 
we hsre feen how thciy are a|)(^d «cr« 

And \Mt I cdimo€ bat dbfcrv6, dM te wkd 
pretendfi Co dilcufil the Sentknents of any oneef 
thefe Philofophers, or even to cite and tranilate 
him (except in trite and obvious Sentences) with* 
out aiccuratdy knowilig the Grnk Toague ift ifefleral \ 
the nice differences of many Words apparently fyno- 
nymious ; the pec(iliar Stile of the Audior whottr he 
prefumes td han^ ; the new coined Words^ istA 
new Significations given to old Words, ufed by 
fuch Author, and his Sedt ; the whole I%ifoibphy 
of fuch Sedt, together with the Conneftions^ and 
Dependencies of its feveral Parts, whether Logical, 
Ethical, or Phyfical ; — He, I fay, that without 
this previdus preftaraftion, attempts what I ktve 
faid, will (hoot in the dark \ wiK 6e Utibh to par- 
petual blunders \ witt explain, TstA praife, and cen- 
fore merely by chance ; and tho' he may pofibly 
to Fo4ris appear as a wife Man, wiU c^taiilly among 
the Wife ever ptfs for a Fool* ^ Such a Man^s In- 
tseUeA (Comprehends airttienif PhMofopby, aB hit % 
comprehends a diftant Propped. He may fee per 
haps enough^ to know Mountains ixook Pkte 
and Seas from Woods, but for an accurate difcem 
ment of particulars, and their chafadter, this with 
0iit fother helps 'tis impoflTible he (hould attain. 
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to fey, where they are prefixt to a Word, Ch. IIL 
Without becoming a Part of iu But they 

maj be ufed alio ho/t^ ^v^mv^ hy ^aay of 

€Icn^Jitimy that is, they may be prefixt to 

a Word, fo as to become a rfcal Part of 

it (e)* Thus in Greek we have ^itf^tASuff 

in JLatirii Intelligerey in Englijh^ to Under ^ 

/land. So alfo, to fareteU to overalty to 

nnderoatuej to ^t^^^, &c. and in Gr^^;! suid 

JLatifij other Inftanccs innumerable. In this 

caf^ the Prcpofitions commonly transfufe 

ibmefhifig of their own Meaning into the 

Word, with which they are compounded ; 

aftd this imparted Meimng in mod in* 
fiances wifi be found ultimately refolvable 

into fome of the Relations of Place^ 

(f) ^ ufcd either in its proper or metaph(h^ 

acceptation^ 

Lastly, 



^mff 



(i) See Gaz. Gram. In IV. Cap. de Praqpofitione. 

(f) For example, let us fuppofe fome given Spacer 
E & ^ fignify wt of that %ace ; PiR> tbrtt* iff 
fir^m beginning to end t In^ %t4fbin it-, Svb, ujtuler 

it. 




\ 
\ 
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Ch.IIL Lastly, there are times, when Prepo-* 
fitions totally lofe their conneftive Nature, 

being 



i'M'- 



i*^Mh«Hrfia-^-^Mi«aMrti^ 



//. Hence then £ and Pe r, io compofition augment ^ 
EnormiSy fomething not (imply big, but big in ex- 
cefs ; fomething got out of the rule^ and beyond the 
meafwre j Dico^ to fpeak^ EdicOj to Jpeai out, whence 
E(Uifumy an Edi^y fomething fo effedtually fpoken, 
as all are fuppofed to hear, and all to ob^. So 
Terence^ 

Dicoy EdicovoUs-^Eun^V. 5. 20» 

which (as Donatus tells us in his Comment) is an 
"AugiKTif. Fariy to Jpeai J Effariy tofpeak out — hence 
Effaturuy an Axioms or felf-evident Ptopofition^ 
fomething addreifed as it were to all Men, and caK 
ling for univerfal Aflent- Cic. Acad. 11. 29. Fer*^ 
magnusy PeruUlis^ great throughout y ufeful thro* every 
fart. 

On the contrafy. In and Sub, dimini(h and 
kflen. InjuftuSy IniquuSy unjufty inequitable^ that 
lies tvitbiu Juftice and Equity, that reaches not fc 
fir, that falls Jbort of them ; Submgery blackijhy Sub* 
rubicundusy reddijbi tending to black, and tend- 
ing to red, but yet under the ftandard, and behvst^^^ 
perfedion. 

Emo^ originally fignified to take away ; hence if- ^t 
came to fignify to buy^ becaufe he, who buys, taki 
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being converted into Adverbs, and ufedChrlll. 
ui Syntax accordingly. Thus Horner^ 

—And Earth fmiV d all around. 

lA. T. 362. 

But of this we have fpoken in a preceding 
Chapter (g). One thing we muft how- 
sver obferve, before we finijQi this Chapter, 
which is, that whatever we may be told 
of Cases in modern Languages, there are 
in fadt no fuch things ; but their force and 

power 



tnvay his purchafe. Inter, Between^ implies Dif- 
tontinuancij for in things continuous there can no- 
thing lie between. From thefe two comes, Interim^ 
to Ull^ that is to fay, to take a Man away in the midft 
"if Life^ by making a Difcontinuatice of his vital Energy, 
So alfo Perimoj to kill a Man, that is to (ay, to take 
him away thoroughly ; for indeed what more thorough 
taking away can well be fuppofed ? The Greek Verb, 
'AvaifsS, and the Engtijb Verb, To take offy feem 

both to carry the filfne allufion. And thus 'tis that 
Prepofitions become Parts of other Words. 

(g) See b^ore p. 205. 

T 



\ 
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Ch, III. power is expreft by two Methods, feith^sr 
by Situation^ or by Prcpofitions 5 the Non^d- 
native and Accufative Cafes by Situatio 
the reji^ by Prepofitions. But this 
fhall nK^ce the Subjeft of a Chapter 
itfelf, concluding here our Inquiry 
ccrning Prepofitions. 



y 



tim^ 



\ 



ia 
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CHAP. IV. 

Concerning C^fes. 

AS Cases, or at Icaft their vjtriousCh.IV. 
Powers, depend o|i the know-' 
ledge partly o^ Nouns, partly of Verbs^ an4 
partly of Prepofitions j they have been re-? 
ferved till thofe Parts of Speech had been 
examined and difcufled, and are for that 
reafon made the Subject of fo late a Chi^p- 
tcr, as the prcfent. 

Theiie are no Cases in the modern 
Languages, except a few among the /r/- 
mitive PronounSy fuch as I, and Me ; Je, 
and MoY j and the Englijh Genitive^ 
foraied by the addition of s, as when 
from Lion^ we form Lion's -, from Sbipf 
Ship's. From this defed however we may 
be enabled to difcover in fome inftan(:es 
%obaf a Cafe is^ the Pfripbrafis^ which fup^ 

T 2 plies 
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Ch. IV. plies its place, bemg the Cafe (as it were) 
unfolded. Thus Equi is analyzed into Du 
Cbevaly Of the ikorfe 5 Equo into Au Cbeval, 
To the Horfe. And hence we fee that the 
Genitive and Dative Cases imply the 
joint Power of a Noun 2Sidi a PrepofitioHj 
the Genitive's Prepofition being Ay De^ or 
Exy the Dative's Prepofition being Ad^ or 
Verfus. 



We have not this aiiaftancc as to th 
Accusative, which in modern Languag 

(a few inftances excepted) is only kno 
from its pofition, that is to fay, by bcin 
fubfequent to its Verb, in the collocatia 
of the words. 



The Vocative we pafs over from itz:^ 
little ufe, being not only unknown to tli^ < 
modern Languages, but often in the 
tient being fupplied by the Nominative. 



The Ablative likewife was ufed fc^/ 
the Romans bnly; a Cafe they feem to ha^^^ 

gdoptc</ 
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adopted to ajfociate with their PrepoJitionSj Ch.IV. 
as they had deprived thtir Genitive znd Da- 
tive of that privilege -, a Cafe certainly not 
necefTary, becaufe the Greeks do as well 
without it, and bec^fe with the Romani 
themfelves 'tis frequently undiftinguifhed. 

There remains the Nominative, 
which whether it were a Cafe or no, was 
much difputed by the Antients, The Peri^ 
patetics held it to be no Cafe^ and likened 
the Noun, in this its primary and original 
Forntj to a perpendicular Line, fuch for 
example, as the line A B. 




The Variations from the Nominative, they 
confidered as if A B were to fall from its 
perpendicular, as for example, to A C, or 
A D. Hence then they only called thefe 
Variations, nXii'S EI 2, Casus, Cases, or 

T 3 Fal- 
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Ch.IV.FALLiHGS. Thfe Stoici oil the contt^, 
and the Gramuiarkns with ^etn, madte thb 
Nominative a Case alfo. Words ihey coh- 
Cclered (as it were) fd fhtl from /fcr Jft>i, 
or difcurftve Faculty. NoW When a Kouh 
fell thence w its primary Forfn^ tfiey then 
called it IITfl'SIS 'OPGlT, Casus rec- 
tus, AN ERECT, or UPRIGHT CaSE or 

Falling, fuch as A B, and by this name 
they difUnguifhcd the Nominative. Whe 
it fell from the Mind under any of its varia 
tions^ as for example in the form of aG^m 
// w, a DativCy cfr the like, fuch variadoiu ^^ 
they called nTQ'SEIS nAATl'AI, CiL — 

SUS OBLIQUI, OBLIQUE CaSES, Or SIDK^ - 

LONG Fallings (fuch as A C, or A D) i 
opppfition to the other {that is A B) 
was ereft and perpendiculat {a). Henc^e 
too Grammarians called the Method ^^ 
enumerating the various Cafes of a Nou:xn, 
K Ai212, DeclinatIo, a Declension^ it 

bein^ 

(a) See Amman. In Libr. de Ih^rj^r. p. 35. 
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belog a fort of pro^rejjive Defcentfrom tbeCli.lY. 
Nam's upright Form thrd its various de- 

# 

cUfdng Formsy that is, a Dcfcent fi-om 
AB, to AC, AD, &c. 

Of thcfc Case3 we (hall treat but o£ 
four, that is to fay, the Nominative, 
the Accusative, the Genitive, and 
die Dative. 

It has been fald already in the pre- 
ceding Chapter, that the great Objects of 
natural Union are Substance and At- 
tribute. Now from this Natural Con^ 
card artfes the Logical Concord oi Subject 
and Predicate, and^ the Grammatical 
Concord of Substantive and Attribu- 
tive (b). Thefe Concords in Speech 
produce Propositions and Sentences, 
as that pro^ious Concord in Nature 
produces natural Beings. This being 

admitted, 

F ' ' ' ■ ■' 

(b) See before, p. 264. 
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Ch. IV. admitted, we proceed by obferving, that 

when a Sentence is regular and orderly, 

Natures Subftancey the Logicians Sidyeify 

and the Grammarian* s Subjiantive are all 

denoted by that Cafe, which we call the 

Nominative. For example, Caesar 

fugnaty MsS^Jingiturj DoMus adificatur. 
We may remark too by the way, that the 

Character of this Nominative may be learnt 

from its Attributive. The Adlion implied 

in pugnaty ftiews its Nominative CissAit. 

to be an. Aftive efficient Caufe ; the Paffio 

implied in fingitur^ (hews its Nominativ 

^s to be a Paffive Subjed, as does th 

Paffion in adificatur prove Domu^ to 

an EfFedt. 



As therefore every Attributive wool 
as far as poffible conform itfelf to its Su 
ftantive, fo for this rcafon, when it h 
Cafes, it imitates its Subftantive, and a 
pears as a Nominative alfo. So we find it 
in fuch inftanccs as — Cicero efi el 

QUBW 
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(itJENSj VlTIUM efi TURPE; HoMO <^Ch.IV. 

ANIMAL, &c. When it has no Cafes, 
(as happens with Verbs) it is forced to 
content itfelf with fuch affimilations as it 
has, thofc of Number and Perfon * ; as 
when we fay, Cicero loquitur } nos 
LOQuiMURj Homines loquuntur. 

From what has been faid, we may 
make the following obfervations— that as 
there can be no Sentence without a Sub^ 
Jlantivey fo that Subftantive, if the Sen- 
tence be regular, is always denoted by a 
Nominative — that on this occafion all the 
AttributiveSy that have Cafes^ appear as 
Nominatives alfo— that there may be a re- 
gular and perfect Sentence without any of 
the other Cafes, but that without one Nomi- 
native at leafly this is utterly impoffible. 
Hence therefore we form its Charadler and 
Defcription — the Nominative is that 
Cafe, without which there can be no regu- 
lar 

^ What fort of Number and Perfon Verbs have, 
fee before p. 170, i7i» 
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Qk.W.i^{c) ^mdp^feS Sentence. Wc aw now 
to fearch after another Cafe. 

When tlie Attributive in acy Sentence 
is fome Verh denoting ABim^ we floay be 
aflured the principal SMbJiantive is ibme 
a£iive efficient Cauie. So we may call 
Achilles and Lyfippus in fuch Sentences as 
AcbiHes vukersvity Lyfiffm feeit. But: 
tfio* this \yt evident wd deariy undeiftood^ 
^e Mind is Aill in fiifpence^ and finds its 
conceptbflL tnooaplete. Action^ it w^A^ 
knows, not only requires &me Agents 

jt muft have a jS^M^V^ alfo to work Qn> an 
it nauft produce fome Effe&. 'Tis then 
denote one of die£^ (that is, the Su^i 
or the EffeS) that ^le Authors of 



(c) We have added regular as well as perfeSfy 
caufe there may be irregular Sentences, which ma 
%t ferfeSt vntbwt a Nominative. Of this kind 
all Sentences, made out of thofe Verbs, called 
the Stoics Tloi^»av[jt,(ciu,aT» or Jlet^etKaTrtyo^fiuaioc-- 
fuch as Zw)cf«T#i fjLtrifAtXnj Socratem pctnitet^ &c 
See before, p. i8o. 
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guag;e hate deftiAed Tat Accusative. C3i. IV, 
j^bUks vufnentvit H£€TOft«M-->here «iie 
Accufative ilehOtee die Sal]^eift. Ljfifpia 
Jrcit STATUAS— here the Accu&dve de- 
denotes the Efieft. By ^fe additional 

tfid ^tbt .Sietiteiices ftoquke a Perfes^ii^ 
whkh befbue tfeey v^aMed. In wbateyer 
other m^ntVy wkedier figuratively^ one 
with Prepofitions, this Cafe may have been 
ufedy Its fii^ deHination feems to have 
been that here aientioned> and hence 
tiiereibre we ihall ibim its Character and 
^Defcription— -THE Accusative is that 
Cafe^ which to an Relent Nominative and 
a Verb of ASiion fidbjoins either the EffeSi 
4>r the pqffive SubjeSi. We have ftill left 
the Genitive and the Dative, which we 
mveftigate, as follows. 

I'r has been faid in the preceding Chap- 
ter (//), that when the Places of the No-^ 

minative 

__j__jfc.~" • ~~ 'i'— ■ ' ■ -^ ■ — -* — ^^-^-.-^^^ ^ 

(J) See before, p. 265. 
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Ch.jy .ffiiMtive and the Accufative are filled by 
proper Subftantives, other Subftantives arc 
annexed by the help of Prepcfitiom. Now, 
though this be fo far true in the modern 
{languages, that (a very few inflances ex- 
cepted) they know no other method ; yet;^ 
is not the rule of equal latitude with r^ 
fped: to the Latin or Greeks and that from 
reafons which we are about to offer. 



Among the various Relations of Sub* 
ftantives denoted by Prepofitions, there 
appear to be two principal ones ; and thefe 
are, the J'erm or Pointy which fomcthiig 
commences from, and the Term or PoinU 
which fomething tends to. Thefe Re- 
lations the Greeks and Latins thought of 
fo great importance, as to diflinguifh them, 
when they occurred, by peculiar Termina- 
tions of their own^ which exprefl their 
force, without the help of a Prepofition. 
Nqw 'tis here we behold the Rife of the 
.autient Genitive, and Dative, the Geni- 
4 Tivfi 
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rivE being formed to exprefs all ReiationsCh.IVs 
commencing from itfelfi the Dative, 
all Relations tending to it/elf. Of this 
there can be no ftronger prpof, than the 
Analyfis of thefe Cafes in the modern 
Languages, which we have mentioned 
already {e). 

'Tis on thefe principles that they fay in 

Greek— ^/!iio/jLal:ZOr y ^IS'^IaI XOh Of 
tbee 1 ajky To thee I give. The reafon 
is, in r^quefts the perfon requefted is one 
whom fomething is expedled from i in 
donations, the perfon prefented, is one 
whom fomething pafTes to. So agen— • 

UrjrotyiTXi Ai6v, *tis made of Sitone. Stone 
was the paflive Subjedt, and thus it appears 
in the Genitive^ as being the Term from^ 
or out of which. Even in Latin^ where 
the Syntax is more formal and ftri£t, we 

read— 

Impl^ntur 



^"^mm^ 



{e) See before, p. 275, 276< 



1 
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' Ch, IV* Implentur veterh Baccbiy fingai/fUi fc* 

rinse. Yirg. 

The old Wine and Venifon were the funds 
or floret, of or from whigh they were 
filled. Upon the fame principles, Ulym tS 
vS^aro^i is a Phrafe in Greek -, and, Je boh 
de VeaUy a Phrafe in French^ as much as 
to fay, / takefome or a certain part^ from 

or OUT OF a certain "whole. 

When we meet in Language fuch Ge- 
nitives as the Son of a Father ^ the Father 
of a Son ; the Piifure of a Painter ; the 
Painter of a Piffure^ 6cc. thefe are all 
of them Relatives, each of them being 
reciprocally a Term or Point to the other, 
from which it derives its Effence^ or at 
ieaft its IntelleEiim (f ). 

Thi 



^ (f) All Relatives are (aid to reciprocate, or mU* 

tuailjr iniisr each other, and therefore they are often 

expreft by this Cafe, that is to fay, the Genitive* 

Thus Arijlfitk^ ILiyla i\ ra ttjos ti irjof dmr(^' 

5 ipwU 
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iTflE Dative^ as it implies tendency /^,Ch.lV. 
is employed among its other ufcs to denote 
the Final Cause, that being the Caufe 
to nvbicb all events, not fortuitous, may be 
iaid to tend. *Tis thus ufcd in the follow- 
ing inllances, among innumetable others. 



-Tib I fuaveis dadala tettus 



Submittit fores'^ Liicret. 

T iBi bracbia ctmtrabit ardent 
Scorptos--^ Virg. G. I. 

TlBiferviat ultima Tbule 

Ibid. 

And fo much for Cases, their Origin 
and Ufe ; a Sort of Forms, or Termina- 
tions, 



II it iM 



Ptfiloi Xiytron^ elov e iSX^ itntirrt K\^^ ^ i 
^foWnif iiiXH iiVTOTft^ Xiyerai inai^ ^ ro iiirXAvhfiB 
^[Aiai^ ti-rrXia'iWj ^ to ^/caavv iiiffXoivU Hfjucv. 

Omnia veroj qiue funt ad alifuidj referuntur ad ea^ 
qua reciprocantur. Vt firvus dicitur domini fervus ; 
it dommm^fervi dominus ; necnon duplum^ dimidiidup^ 
km { et ^imidiuffiy dupli ^midinm* Cattgor. C. VII. 
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Ch. IV.tions, which we could not well pafs over, 
from their great importance both in the 
Greek and Latin Tongues; but which 
however, not being among the Effentials 
of Language, and therefore not to be 
found in many particular Languages, caa 

be hardly faid to' fall within the limits of 
our Inquiry* 



CHAP. 
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"ning InterjeSiions-^Recapitulation^^ 

Conclujion. 

i SIDES the Parts of Speech above Ch. V. 
mentioned, there remains the In- 

EC T I ON. Of this Kind among the 

f are *n, $gu, *Ai, &c. among the 
s, jib! Heu I Hei ! (ace. among the 
fhy Jib! jilafs! Fie! &c. Thcfe 

reeks have ranged among their yid-* 
; improperly, if we confider the 

rbial Nature, which always co-incides 
fome Verb, as its Principal, and to 
I it always ferves in the character of 
iributive. Now Interjections co^ 
with no Part of Speech y but are eitber 
i aloney or elfe thrown into a Sentence^ 
it altering its Fornix either in Syntax 
nijication. The Latins feem there- 

U fore 
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Ch. V. fore to have done better in feparating them 
by themfelves, and giving them a name 
by way of diftindlion from the reft. 

i 

Should it be afk't, if not Adverbs, 
what then arc they. ? It may be anfwcrcd, 
not fo properly Parts of Speech, as advcnr 
titious Sounds; certain Voices of Na- 
ture, rather than Voices of Arty exprcf- 
fing thofe Paffions and natqral Emotions, 
which fpontaneoufly arife in the l^mqan 
Soul, upon the View or Narrative of inter- 

efting Events {a). 

« And 



{a) Interjectiones a Gracis ad Adverbiarfft' 

runtur^ atque eos fequitur etiam Boethius. Et riS( 

quidem de iiSf quando cafum regunt. Sed quandotn- 

tiotti foluminferunturj ut nota affe£fuSy velut fujprn 

aut metuSy vix viJentur ad dajfem aliquam pertintrh 

ut qua NATURALES y?;// NOTiE J fiOH^ atiarum v^ 

ium injlar^ ex injlhnto fignificmt. Voff. de Anal* 

L.I. c. I. Interjectio ejl Vox afeSium msntis 

ftgnificans^ ac citra verb! opem fententiam cemplf^i^* 

Ibid. c. 3. Rejlat clajfium extrema^ Ikterjictio. 

Hujm appellath non fmiliur fe habet ac ConjunRl^^^* 

Urn 
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** And thus wc have found that ALLCh. V. 
" Words are either significant by 

"themselves, or only significant, 

U 2 " " WHEN 



Nam cum hae dicatur ConjunSfio^ quia CGnJungat ; /«- 
tirje^io tamen^ n$n quia interjac^U fi^ ^^i<i interjici- 
tur, nomen accepit. Nee tamew de itri^ ejus ejiy ut 

interjiciatur \ cum perfe compleat fententiam^ nee rar^ 
ah id indpiat oratio. Ibid. L. IV. c. 28. Inter- 
JECTIONEM non ejfe partem Orationis fic ojiendo : 
^od naturale £/?, idfm eji apud omnes : Seigemitus (^ 
figna latitia idemfunt apud omnes : Sunt igitur naturales* 
Si vero naturalesy non funt partes Orationis. Nam ea 
partes^ fecundum Arijlotelem^ ex injiituto^ non naturdy 
dibent conjlare. InterjeHionem Graci Adverbiis adnu- 
merant; fed falfo. Nam nequej &c. Sanft. Miner. 
L. I. c. 2. Interjectionem Graci inter Adver^ 
Ha ponunty quoniam hac quoque vel ad/ungitur verbis^ 
vel verba ei fubaudiuntur. lit ft dicam — Papae ! quid 
video ? — vel per fe — Papse ! — etiamft non addatur^ 
Miror ; habet in fe ipfius verbi fignificationem. ^a 
res maxime fecit Rcimanarum artium Scriptores feperatim 
banc partem ab Adverbiis accipere j quia videtur affec^ 
tum habere in fefe Verbis et plenam motus animi ftgnifi-' 
cationem^ etiamft non addatur Ferbum^ demonjirare^ 
IttterjeSiio tamen non folum illay qua dicunt Graci 
^«TA*afl:/*o\, fignificat ; fed etiam vocesy qua cujuf 
cunque pqlponis animi pulfu per exclamationem interjici- 
untur. Prifc. L- XV, 
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Ch. V. ** WHEN ASSOCIATED— /Atf/ thofe^ Jigni- 
" Jicant by tbemf elves ^ denote either Sub- 
" STANCES or Attributes, and are calH 
" for that reafon Substantives and At- 
" TRiBVTivES-^ that the Suifiantives are 
" either Nouns or Pronouns— /A^/ the 
c« Attributive s are either Primary or 
" Secondary— /Aj^ the Primary Attri- 
" butives are either Verbs, Participles, 
" or Adjectives; the Secondary^ Ad- 
" verbs — Ageny that the Parts ofSpeeck 
" only Jignificant when ajfociatedy are either 

" Definitives or Connectives— /A<j/ 
" the Definitives are either Articular, 
*^ or Pronominal — and that the Connec 

*' tives are either Prepositions or Con- 

» 

" junctions." 

And thus have we refolved Language, 

as a Whole into its constituent 

Parts, which was the firft thing, thatwc 

propofed, in the courfe of this Inquiry (^^J- 

But 

(b) Sec before p. j. 
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But now as we conclude, methinks ICh. V. 
hear fomc Objedtor, demanding with an 
air of plcafantry, and ridicule — " Is there 
** no /peaking then without all this trouble ? 
« Do we not talk every one of us, as well 
*^ unlearned^ as learned i as well poor Pea^ 
'^ fants, as profound PhilofophersV" We 
may anfwer by interrogating on our part 
—Do not thpfe fame poor Peafants ufe 
the Levar and the Wedge, and many 
other Inftruments, with much habitual 
readinefs? And yet have they any con- 
ception of thofe Geometrical Principles, 
from which thofe Machines derive their 
Efficacy and Force ? And is the Ignorance 
of thefe Peafants, a reafon for others to 
remain ignorant j or to render the Subjedl 

a lefs becoming Inquiry ? Think of Ani- 
mals, and Vegetables, that occur every 
day — of Time, of Place^^ and of Motion 
f^of Light, of Colours, and of Gravita- 

U .3 tion 
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Ch* V. tion— of our very Senfes and IntcUed, 
by which wc perceive every thing clfe— 
That they are, we all know, and are 
perfeifUy fatisfied — What they are, is 
a Subjedt of much obfcurity and doubt. 
Were we to rejed this laft Queflion, be- 
caufe we arc certain of the firft, we fhould 
banifh all Philofophy at once out of the 
world (c). 

But a graver Objedor now accofts us. 
What ( fays he ) is the Utility ? 
Whence the 'Profit^ where the GainV 

Every Science whatever (we may an- 

fwcr) 

* II — — — 

(c) *AXX lo voXXa T«v ovr»v, & tw /um Sir^^li^ 
*Xfi ynKOfifMarirnVj ayvurorirm ft tfv iciccp • Sff^'f 
JJti x»ii9"K, xa» TOTros", tn Jl /AaXAo* o* JQ^^* 
Exirii yif Tiiruv ro fAv cryai ymfifAOf y^ avafi^'* 
XiJCTW Tij Si TTori ir"iv «UT«» i iffia^ tZv ^aXtirvTOt* 
Tw» ojaOwoi. "Eo a Sa r\ rSv to*»t«v ^ i 4''^X'* 
TO fih yocg tivxi Ti rtiv vj/u;^^, J^wf i/sAecrarw ^ (P^* 
ftiram* ri Si irvri ipiy, i pff«w xctroifi 



<c 
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fwer) has its Ufe. Arithmetic is excellent Ch.V. 
for gauging of Liquors; Geometry, for 
meafuring of Eftates; Aftronomy, for 
making of Almanacks j and Grammar 
perhaps, for drawing of Bonds and Con- 
veyances. 

Thus much to the Sordid- — If the 
Liberal ajfk for fomething better than this, 
we may anfwer and affure them from the 
beft authorities, that- every Exercife of the 
Mind upon Theorems of, Science, like 
generous and manly Exercife of the 

Body, tends to call forth and ftrengthen 
Nature's original Vigour, Be the Sub- 
ject it felf irtifnediately lucrative or not, 
the Nerves of Reafon are brtfeed by tht 
mere Employ, and we become abler 
A<5tors in the Drama of Life, whether 
our Part be of the bufier, or of the 
fedater kind. 

U 4 Perhaps 
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Ch. V^ Perhaps too there is a Pleafure even in 
Science it Jelf^ diftinft from any End, to 
which it may be farther conducive. Axe 
not Health and Strength of Body dcfirable 
for their own fakes, tho* we happen not to 
be fated cither for Porters or Draymen ? 
And have not Health and Strength of Mnd 
their intrinfic Worth alfo, tho' not con- 
demned to the low drudgery of fordid 
Emolument ? Why fhould thjsre not bp 
a Good (could we have the Grace to re- 
cognize it) in the mere Energy of our In- 
telkBy as much as in Energies of lower 
degree ? The Sportfman believes there is 
Good in his Chace s the Man of Gaiety, 
in his Intrigue 5 even the Glutton, in his 
Meal. We may juftly aik of thefe, wiy 
they purfue fuch things ; but if they an- 
fwer, they purfue them^ becaufe they art 
Good, 'twould be folly to aik them far- 
ther, WHY they PURSUE what ii Go«D* 

ft 
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It might wejl in fuch cafe be replied onCh 
their behalf (how ftrange foever it may ^** 
at firft appear) that if there njoas notfome^ 
thing Good, which was in no refpeS usb- 
FUL, even things ufeful tbemfehes could not 
fojfibly have epciftenpe. For this is in faft 
no more than to afTert, that fome things 
are Ends, fome things are Means, and 
that if there were no Ends, there could 
be of cpurfe no Means. 



It fliould feem dien the Grand Queftion 
was, WHAT IS Good— that is to fay, 
what is that which is defirable^ not for 
fomething elfcy but Jor it felf\ for whe- 
ther it be the Chace, or the Intrigue, 
or the Meal, may be fairly queftioned, 
fince Men in each inilance are far from 
being agreed. 

In the mean time 'tis plain from daily 
experienpe, there are infinite Pleafures, 
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'Cfe. V; Amufements, and Divcfrfions, lomc for 
Sumnier, others for Wintdr; fome for 
Country, othets for Town j fbme, eafy, 
ftidoient and fdft J others, boifterous, adive, 

and rough ; ^ multitude divcrfified to every 
tafte, and which for the timfe are enjoyed 
is tERFkcT Good, wiflMut a tbdughl aj 
afif Eridy that may he futthir oitaimd. 
Some Objects 6f this kind are at times 
fought by all men^ eiceptiftg alone thaJ 
contemptible Tribe, who, from a love 
to the Means of life wholly forgetting its 
End, are truly for that re^fon called Miferu 
er M^erable« 



If there be flippofed then a Pleaforc, 
a Satisfadtion, a Good, a Something valu- 
jtble for its felf without vieW to any thing 
farther, in fo many Objedls of die pb- 
ordinate kind ; fliall we not allow the fame 
pi*aife to thtfttblimefi of all Objeffts ? Shall 
7HK Intellect alone feel no pleafures 

in 
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fn its Energy y when we allow them to fh6 Cli. V. 
groflfeft Energies of Appetite, and Seilfe ? 
Or if the Reality of all Pleafures and Goodi 
were to be controverted, may not the IH^ 
tilleStUai Sort be defended, as rationally ^ 
any of them ? Whatever may be urged ift 
behalf of the reft (for we are not novT 
arraigning them) we may fafely affirm of 
iNTELLiECTUAL GooD, that 'tis " fchc 

«* Good of that Part, which is moft ex-« 
•* cellent within us ; that 'tis a Good ac^ 
^* Gomodated to all Places and Times 3 
** which neither depends on the will of 
•* others, nor on the affluence of external 
" Fortune i that *tis a Good, which de- 
cays not with decaying Appetites, but 
often rifes in vigour, when thofe are no 
?* more {d)r 

Theue is a DijfFerence, we muft own^ 
between this IntelUSualYixtMty 'and Moral 

Virtue. 

(d) See VoL I. p. 1 19, 120, &c 
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Gh. V. Virtue. Moral Virtue, from its Em- 
ployment, may be called more Human, 
as it tempers our Appetites to the purpofes 
of human Life. But Intellectual 
Virtue may be furely called more Di- 
vine, if we confider the Nature and Sub- 
limity of its End. 

; Indeed for Moral Virtue y as it is almoft 
wholly converfant about Appetites, and 
AflFedions, either to reduce the natural 
ones to a praper Mean, or totally to expel 
the unnatural and vitious, 'twould be im- 
pious to fuppofe the Deity to have oc- 
cafion for fuch an Habit, or that any 
work of this kind fliould call for^ his at- 
tention. Yet God Is, and Lives. $o 
we are affured from Scripture it felf. 

What then may we fuppofe the Divine 
Life to be? Not a Life of Sleep, as 

Fables tell us of Endymion. If we may 
be allowed then to conjcfture with a be- 

6 coming 
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coming reverence, what more likely, thanCh. V. 
A PERPETUAL Energy of ^he purest 
Intellect about the first, all- 
comprehensive Objects of Intellec- 
tion, WHICH Objects are no other 

THAN THAT INTELLECT ITSELF ? For 

in pure Intellection it holds the reverfe 
of all Senfation, that the perceiver and 
Thing perceived are always one and 

THE SAME {ej. 

'TWAS 

yu»^ ^ui' *EiiiTv9g St J 11 ivi^tm* infyH» it % xaO 
avTfivj iKim ^ui it^/ot >^ i^iio^. 9^AfiX^ Si row 
Gfov eurai ^Siov afJtov, apis'^* S^i ^ui x^ ciiiSf awt' 
^fig 7^ dthog vvoifXfi tw ©f^* TOT'TO y»f 'Q 
eEO'S. T«y fAird ri (pvtF* A\ ^\ 'Tis re^ 
malleable in Scripture that God is peculiarly cha- 
ra^rized as a Living God, in oppofition to ail 
falfe and imaginary Deities, of whom fome had no 
pretenfions to Life at all; others to none higher than 
that of Vegetables or Brutes ; and the beft were no- 
thing better than iUufhious Men, whofe exiftence 
was circumfcribed by the Ihort period of Humanity. 

To 
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Ch V *TwAS Speculation of thig kind con-* 
cerning the Divine Nature, which 
induced one of the wifeft among the 
Antients to believe — " That the Man, 
who could live in the pure enjoyment 
of his ilf/W, and who pfoperly culti- 
** vated that divine Principle, was bappiejt 
" in bimfeify and mojl beloved by the Gods. 
" For if the Gods had any regard to 
what paft among Men (as it appeared 
(hey had) 'twas probable they fhould 
*^ rejoice in tbat wbicb ivas twft excelknU 
** and by nature tbe moft nearly allied t$ 
^' tbemfehes ; and, as this was Mind, 
" that they fhould requite the M^, who 
^^ moft loved and honoured I'bis^ both 

« from 

liiryrT' iu iMi ii BUi.i in .v'> ii J i > m f in A Li. j 

To t|ie paflfage above qupted, may be added ^'' 
other, which immediately precedes it. 'A'^'*' ^ 

ymxAh^ ^syUmy ^ vo$r «r« TATTO^N NOT-? 
Kfit NOHTO'N. 
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*^ from his regard to that which wasCh. V. 
** dear to themfelves, and from his^ft- 
ing a Part, which was laudable and 

right (/)." 



<€ 



C< 



And thus in all Science there is fome- 
thing valuable for itfelf becaufe it con- 
tains within it fomething which is divine. 



• » 



End of the Second Book. 
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JntroduSlim — Divtfion of the Sub' 
je£i into its principal Parts* 

^^ OME things the Mind performs cj^^ j^ 
^^ thro' the Body j as for example/ 
ik^^ the various Works and Energies of 
Art Others it performs Hvitboutfucb Me^ 
diiim', as for example, when it thinks, 
ftnd reafons, and concludes. Now thq* 



* 



i 
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Ch. L the Mlnd^ in ekher caie^ may be called 
the Principle or Source^ yet are thefe laft 
more properly its cwm peculiar Ads, as 
being immediately referable to its own in* 
nate Powers* And duis is Mind ulti-: 
mately the Caufe of all ^ of every thing at 
kafl that is Fair and Good. 

Among diofe Afts of Mind more im- 
mediately its own, that of menfat Separa^ 
tion may be well reckoned one. Corporeal 
Separations^ however accurate otherwife, 
are in one refpedt incomplete, as they may 
be repeated without end. The fmalleft 
limK fevered tcom ikc fmalleft Anknal* 
cule (if wc could inppofc any infixument 
equal to fuch difledtion) has ilill a triple 
Bxtenfiim of lengthy brcadithv and tidc^ 
mch^ has a figwe> a eotour, with pedbaps 
many other qualities ; and fb wiQ' contuuie 
to have, tho' thus dividtd ta buRnkf. Rft 
1^ Mad furmounte alt power of dncre^ 
tkm^ mi can pluce iti< tha inpkft manner 

every 
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every Attribute by ki^f ^ convex wkhoiitCh. t. 
GOBii^ve } coliouF wlthout fuperficies y fu-^ 
perficies without Body ; *and Body without 
its AccidentSy as diilindly each one, zs 
tho' they had never been united. 



And thus 'tis that it pttiett^dt into 
receflee o£ all dungn^ not only dividing, 
them, as Wbole^^ \»xc> ^duxsa more oim^icuo9» 
Parts^ but perfilfiffg; fill it cveii iipif atd 
thofe BlMMary 'Princifk^ which^ being, 
bfenddl' tbgefhtt* af^ef i mortf rtyfterioutf 
manner, are united in the minutefi Parff 
a& msth' as in tSler migbUeJt White {<i)v 

Now if MatteH and Form are among 
dhefe Elements, and deferve perhaps to be 

efteemed 9s the frincifd among ^m> it 
rnay not be foreign to the Defign of this 
rpeaiifet to ieek whether tbefii ot an^ 
'Mf^f iffn^^MT U thm, T6&f be^ibund i^ 

3i 2 SPEE<JiBf 

(a) SeebelOwp*3i2. 



* 



i 
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Ch. L Speech or Language (b). This there- 
fore we (hall attempt after the following 
method. 

Evert 

I 

(b) See before p. 2. 7. Matter and Form (in 
Creek "T AH and E7IA02:) were Tcrnas of great 
import in the days of antient Philofophy^ when 
things were fcrutinized rather at their Beginning thaB 
at their End. They have been but little regarded by 
modem Philofophy, which almoft wholly employs 
itfelf about the laft order of Subftance, that is to lay, 
the tangible^ eorporealot concrete ^ and which acknow-' 
ledges no reparations even in this, but thofe made 
by mathematical Inftrumenta or Chemical Procefs« 

V 

The original meaning of the Word ^'x AH> was 
Sylva, a Wood. Thus Horner^ 

■ Tpyg ^ Sfi^ fA»xf» xj ^'T A H, 

jts Neptune pafi^ the Mountains and the Wood 
' Trembled bineatb the God's immortal Feet\ 

Hence as Wood was perhaps the firft and moff 
itfeful kind of Materials, the Wwd •'TAu, which 
denoted it, came to be by degrees extended, and at 
length to denote Matter or Materials in ge- 
neral. In this fenfe Brafe was called the "r An or Matter 
ota^tue i Stone, the^TAn <x Matter of aPillar; and. 
fo in other inft«iQe«. The Platonic Cbakidius, and 

• other 



^ 
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I 

Every thing in a manner, whether Ch. I. 
natural or artificial, is in its conftitution 

corn- 



other Authors of the latter Latinity ufeSvLVA 
under the fame extended and comprehenfive Sig- 
nification. 

<<• 

Now as the Species of Matter here mentioned, 
(Stone, Metal, Wood, &c.J occur moft frequently 
in common life, and are all nothing more than na- 
tural Subftances or Bodies, hence by the vulgar 
Matter and Bony have been taken to denote the 
lame thing} Material to mean Corporeal -y Inmate^ 
rialy.hcorporealy &c. But this was not the Sentir 
ment of Philofophers of old, by whom the Term 
Matter was feldom ufed under fo narrow an accep- 
tation. With thefe, every thing was called "T A H, 
or Matter, whether corporeal or incorporeal, 
which Mras capable of becoming fomething elfei ox of 
being moulded into fomething eljiy whether from the 
operation of Art, of Nature, or a higher Caufe. 

In this fenfe they not only called Brafs the •'TXn 
of a Statue, and Timber of a Boat, but Letters and 
Syllables they called the ''TAa* of Words ; Words 
or fmiple Terms, the •'TAoi of Propofitions ; and 
Propofitions themfelves the "TAac* of Syllogifms. 
The Stoics held all things out of our own power, 
\ii ¥x i(p* nVS) f«ch as Wealth and Poverty, Ho. 

X 3 nour 




Ch. I. compounded of fomething Common, and 
femething Peculiar ; of fometl^ingCI^/v* 

nour and DUhonour, Health and Sicknefs, Life and 
Death, to be the *'rx«*, or Materials of Virtui er 
Moral Goodnefsy ^ich had ks efl^noe in a proper 
condud with refpeA to all thefe. ( Vid. Jrr. £pi6t 
L. I. c. 29. Alfo Vol. the firft of thefe mifeeya- 
neous Treatifes, p. 187, 309. M* Ant. XII, 29. 
VII, 29. X, 18, 19. where the 'TAixov ?nd'Ai7j«^f 
arc oppofed to each other). The Peripatetus^ tho* 
Ihey expiefsly held the Scad to be aVco/xa?^;, pr /«• 
(orporealy yet ftill talked of ^ N« ^ 'T>^*xo5, ^ mate- 
rial Mind or JnteUiff. This ,to piodern E^rs majr 
fK>ffibly found fomething Jj^rfli- Yet if we Qranflitje 
tbe Vf€xi%9 Naffirfil Cifp^dljy and coa^r tjben^ ^ 
Cfiy deooling tl^at origiui^l sa4 native Power of ]k^- 
ftelleaion, wbicl^ beii^g previoys to aU kuman Kmv-' 
ledgjtj is yer neicegary to i^sr^^ij^/rV^; th«ns fcca^ up- 
thing then to reo^aln, th^ can giv^ u)( p^fp^ Ax4 
fo much fpr the Wea^of ^x AH, or Af att*»* 6^ 
^ar. Jphrod. ie Anim. p. 144, b. 145. 

k% tp El'IAOS, its origin^ mtsfm^ was that of 
Form or Figure, confidened ^ denoting vij^i 
Symmetry, and Proportion \ and henc^ it had j 
name from Erjio tofee^ Beauty of perfpn beinjj o 
of the nobleft, and moft excellent Qbjeas pf ^kt 
Thus Euripides^ 

Fair Form to Empire gave the firji pretence. 

Now 
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.Mm, and belonging to many other things ^Ch. L 
and of fomething Peculiar^ by which it 

1% 



Now as the F^rm or ^/2/r^ of vifible Beings reoded 
principally to difiitigui/b them, and to give to eack 
its Name and Edflencci henoe in a more general ienTe^ 
wiaUfAfr rfanf kind (wbitbir xcrpcruU^ incwfcnal), 
was peculiar, eflenti^, and diftiadiive, fo as by its 
acceilion to any Beings, as to its *'TAti or Matter^ t<» 
diaik them with a Charafifir, wbidi tbey hUd tioc 
before, was called by the Ancients E l*AO £ or For Mu 
Thus not only th Shape given to the Brafs was 
called the £uKk or Form of the Statue ; but the Pr#- 
ftartkn affigned to the Drugs was the £Sbc or /Sriss 
of the Medidne ; the eritrJy MtUn of the human 
Body was the E»3b^ or Fwrm of the Dance \ the jufl 
Arrangement of the Propofitions, the Ewfo^ or Form 
of the Syllogifin. In like manner the rational ani 
4ucurate CendtOi rf a wife and good man^ in all the 
various Relations and Occurences of life, made that 

E3bj or fbnw, defcribed By Cicero to his Son, — 
Form AM quUem ipjantj Aiara fiU^ it tanquam 

ftiiem Hon EST I vides : qua^ fi otuBi cerneretwr^ 

emrakilef amens (ut ait Plato) exeitaret f^piiMtiee^ &c« 

De Offic. I. 

We may go fiuther ftill— the supreme In- 
telligence, which pafles thro' all things^ and 
wUch is the lame to our Capacitiesy as Light is to 

X 4 our 
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Ch. I. is diflinguifhedy and made to be its true 
and proper felf. 

Hence 

our Eyes, this fupreme Intelligence has been called 
E^IAOZ E'lAIlN, THE Form of Forms, as 
being the Fountain of all Symmetry, of all Good, 
and of all Truth ; and as imparting to every Being 
thofe iffential and tUfiinSHve Attributes, which make 
it to be itfilfi and not any thing elfe. 

And fo much concerning Form, as before con- 
cerning Matter. We fliall only add, *tis in the 
uniting of thefe, that every thing, which is genera- 
ble, may be laid to commence ; as on the contrary, 
in their Separation j to perijh and be at an end — that . 
while they co-exift, 'tis not by mere juxta-pofition^ 
like the (tones in a wall, but by a more Intimate Co- 
incidence^ complete in the minuted part — ^that hence, 
if w& were to perlift in dividing any fubftance (for 
example Marble} to infinity, there would • ftill re- 
main after every fedion both Matter and Form^ and 
thefe as perfectly united, as before the Diviiion be- 
gan— laftly, that they are both pre-exijient to th 
Beings, which they conftitute ; the Matter being t 
be^found in the world at large ; the Form^ if artifi 
cial, pre-exifting within the Artificer ^ or if natural- 
within the fupreme Caufe^ the Sovereign Artift 
the Univerfe» 

"^PuUbrum pukberrimus ipfe 
Mundtm mentegerensy femiUjue in imagine f0'manm^' 
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Hence Language, if compared ac-Ch. I. 
cording to this notion to the murmurs of' 

a 



Even without fpeeulating fo high as this, we may 
fee among all animal and vegetable Subftances, the 
Form pre-exifting in their immediate generating Cauk% 
Oak being the parent of Oak, Lion of Lion, Man 
of Man, &c. 

Cicero^s account of thefe Principles is as followat 

Matter. 

Sed fubje^am putant omnibus fine ulla Jpecie^ atqiu 
earentem omni ilia qualitate (faciamus enim trafftando 
ufitatius hoc verbum et trisius) m at £ ri am quandam^ 
ex qui omnia exprejfa atque effi^la fint : (qtus tota 
omnia accipere pojjitj omnibufque modis mutari atque 
ex omni parte) eique etiam interire, non in nihilum, &C. 
Acad. L 8. 
, Form. 

Sed ego ficjlatuo^ nihil ejfe in ullo genere tarn pul- 
ihrum^ quo non puUhrius id fitj unde illudy ut ex ore 
aliquoj quafi imago, exprimatury quod neque oculisy ne^ 
queauribusy neque ullo fenfii percipi poteji : eogitatione 
tantitm et mente r^w^/f^/zwar. — — Has rerum 
FORM AS appeUat Ideas ille non intelligendi foltimj fed 
etiam dicendi gravijjimus auSfor et magijier^ Plato: 
iofqui gigni negate et ait Jemper ejfe^ ac rations et in- 

telligentid 

4 
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Ch. I. a Fountain, or the damings of a Cataradl, 
has in common this» that like them, it is 
a Sound. But then on the contrary it has 
in peculiar this, that whereas thofe Sounds 
have m Meaning or Signification^ to Lan- 
guage ^ Meaning or Signification is 
effential. Agen, Language^ if compared 
to the Voice of irrational Animals, has in 
common this, that like them, // has a 
Meaning. But then it has this in peculiar 
to diflinguifh it from them, that whereas 
the Meaning of thofe Animal Sounds is 
^xivcAfrom Nature, that of Language 
is derived, not from Nature, but from 
Compact (c). 

From 



uBgiktii {Mtineri : catvra nafci^ ouidert^ flusre^ laiii -^ 
me Jiutius ejiuno a i$demjlatu. ^idquid eft iptur^ 
ii quo ratiotti it via diJPuMnrj id ift ad ukimem 
gin iris Firmam fpidimpu ruEgimbm. Ck. adM-^ 
^t. Orat. 



(i) The PiripaMies (and with juft reafon) in 
their definitioBS as well of Words as of Sentenoesj 
made it a part of their cbarafter to be fm^iifKiiii^^ 

6 M% ' 
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From hence it becomes evident, thatCh. I. 
Language, taken in the mojfl: compre- 
heo/ive view, implies certain Sounds^ having 
certain Meanings ; and that of thefe tv^ro 
Principles, the Sound is as the Matter, 
commoD (lake otiber Matter) to many dif- 
fereat diiags ; the Meaning as that pecu* 
liar aad chara£teriftic Form, by which 

the Nature or EOT^c^ of Laoguage be-* 
eomes compLete. 






^ii\i mniiyait^ tf Cmpa&. See driftat. 4i InUrf. 
c. 2. 4. Boethius tranilates the Words jtala (runSiixir^^ 
diplacitum^ at ficunifum pladtum^ and thus exptaim 
them ill his comment— ^xcukdum placitum 
%firoifti qmi ficundum quandam pofitimem^ placitum- 
qui ptnsntis aptatur: nullum enim nomen naturaliter 
anfiUutuM ifty mquiuuquam^ focut fubji&a ns a nom 
turd ift^ ita qtfcquf a naturi veniente vocabuh numu-- 
patur. Sid bominum fcnus^ quod it ra^^rtiy et oratiom 
vigirif^ nominapofuit^ iaqui quibm libuit Utirisfylla^ 
hifqui conjungimfjinp^isfubjiliarumrirumfubjiantiis 
didst, Boitb, in lib. de Inteipret. p. 308. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP., II. 

Upon the Matter ^ cr common SubjeS of 

Language. 



Ch. IL'TpHE ''TAH or Matter of Lan- 
X G u A G £ comes firft to be coniidered, 
a Subbed, which Order will not fuffcr us 
to omit, but in which we (hall endeavour 
to be as concife as we can. Now this 
''TAH or Matter is Sound, and SotrND is 
that Senfation peculiar to the Senfe of Hear- 
ings when the Air bath felt a Fercupm^ 
adequate to the producing fuch EffeB (a). 

As 



{a) This appears to be Prifcian^s Meanirig when 
he fays of a Voice, what is more properly true of 
Sound in general, that it is^^fuum finftbik auriutat 
id efts quodproprie auribus accidit. Lib. I. p. 5J7* 

The following account of the Stoics ^ which refefs 
the caufe of Sound to an Undulation in the Air ff^ 
pagated circularly^ as when we drop a ftone into * 
Ciftern of water, feems to accord with the modern 

HypothcfiSj 
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'- As the Caufes of this Percuffion areCh. IL 
rariotis, fo from hence Sound derives the 
Variety of its Species. 

Farther, as all thefe Caufes are either 
Animal or Inanimate^ fo the two grand 

Sj^cies of Sounds are likewife minimal or 
Jnanimate. 

There is no peculiar Name for Sound 
Inanimate j nor even for that of ^nimals, 
when made by the trampling of their Feet, 
the fluttering of their Wings, or any othec 
Caufe, which is merely accidental. But 

that, 

Hypotheiis, and to be as plaufible as any-^*Axou£iv 

Ji, TV fAcIa^U TV Tf (PuVOUv7o; >^ TV ftXVOvTof Hm 

axooiiir irpo<ririiiToii'Io^, ug xvfAalHTai to iv rti ot^ctfAtvn 
Sfuf x«I* xinXwg viri tv ifAfiXniivloq xXn'^-^Porra 
auSriy cum isj gmmedius inter loquentemy et audientem 
iftj aer virberatnr orbiculariurj deindi agitatm aurihui 
infiwt^ quimadmodum it ciftema aqua per orbei in^ 
Jiefo^agitatur lapide. Diog. Lacrt. VIL 

I 
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t 

Cli. Il.that, tjobicb they make by proper Orgam^ 
in confequence offome Senfation or itrwari 
Impulfe^ fucb Animal Sound is called a^ 
Voice. 

As Langt^ge therefore implies that 
Sound called Human Voicb ; we may 
perceive that to know the Nature and 
Powers of tbe Human Voicey is in fad /^ 

know THE Matter or common SubjeSl of 
Language^ 

m 

Now the Voice of Man, and it fhouW 
feem of all other Animals, is formed bj 
certain Organs between the Mouth and the 
Lungs, and which Organs maintain the 
intercourfe between thefc two. The 
Lungs furnifla Air, out of which the Voice 
is formed; and the Mouth, when thft 
Voice is formed^ ferves to puUiih it abroad* 

% 

* 

What thefe Vocal Organs precifely are^ 
is not in all refpcdts agreed l^ Phiiofepberi 

and 
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and Anatpmifts. Be this as it will, ^tkdL U 
certain tkat the mere primary mi Jimftg 
Vuce is completely' formed^ before ever it 
reach tbeMmtby and can therefore (as wett 
as Breathing) find a Paflage thro' the Nofe, 
whea the Mouth is fa far Aopt^ as to pre-^ 
vent the leafl! utterance. 

Now pure ziAfimple Voice being thus 
produced,, is (as before was obferved) 
tranfmiffed totbeMoufb. Heiib thcn^ by 
means of certain i/|^rm/Org^s, which do 
not change its- priraaiy Q^[a&ies» but onljr 
fuperadd others, k receives the Farm er 
Cbaraffer of Articulatiom. For Ar- 

TiGUXATiON is in fad: nothing eUe, tha» 
that Form or Cbaraffer^ acquired Ufimpte 
Voice ^ hy means of tbe Moutb and its 
fmrai Organs^ tbe Teeib, tbe Tongm^ 
tbe Lips^ flee. The Voice is not by Arti- 
culation made more grave or acute,, moce 
loud or foft (which are its primary Qua- 
Uties) but it acquires to thcfc Charafters 

certain 
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Ch. 11. certain others additionalt which are per- 
feAly adapted to exift along -with them {b). 

The 

* • 

{b) The feveral Organs above mentioned, not 
only ferve the purpofes of Speech^ but thofe very 
diflferent ones likewife of Maftication and Rifitra- 
ti9n\ io frugal is Nature in thus affigning them 
double duty, and fo careful to maintain her charac- 
ter of doing nothing in vain* 

He, that would be informed, how much bettir 
the Parts here mentioned are framed for Difcourfe in 
Afan^ who is a Difiurfive Animaly than they are in 
other Animals, who are not fo, may confub Ari" 
fiotU in his Treatife de Animal. Part. Lib. II- c. 17. 
If in. c. I • 3. De Animd. L. II. c. 8* §. 231 &c. 

And here by the way, if fuch Inquirer be of a 
Genius truly modem, he may poffibly wonder how 
the Philofopher, confidering (as 'tis modeftly 
phrafed) the Age in which he lived, (hould know 
fo much, and reafon fo well. But if he have any 
tafte or v^ue for antient literature, he may with 
much jufter caufe wonder at the Vanity of his Con- 
temporaries, who dream all Philofophy to be the 
Invention of their own Age, knowing nothing of 
thofe Antients flill remaining for their perufal, 
tho' they are fo ready on every occaiion to give the 
Preference to them/elves. 

The following Account from Ammonius will (hew 
whence the Notions in this Chapter are taken, and 

wha( 
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Ths JimfJifi of thefe hew CharaaersCh. 11 . 
are thofe acquired thro' the meri Openings 
of 



VtrfaiU audiori^ we have to diftiilgnilh Votck koai 
mere Sound \ and articulate Voicx from 
siiiPLS Voici. 

tM rtir^oz fji» irn wknyi ii^ aH&Ai 

)MiA«ftf>7 'f' yiC''f* '^fl'lp'fl *& *'? UTffoSft, JlTSI TC|I 

AMitt ""'I'* ^*'* 'ff**!' *^^ <}'''3C"f' ^"^P ^^* '^ 
■/tVHOTii* iriijH not iMnruuf utAv^Mtt Sfyittu 
n^ami, 010* «uA«> 1^ ni^V?^'' ^? }'Aur7w« 
1^ TWi •V^flMOf K«i >^»m «'f«V ^i» ^HN^ AIA'- 
AEKTON itayiMSm tHut, itfii Si TH'N 'An- 

Atfr «ANil'N if »«.7«f ffujtt0«W*f«'K*». . 

^f«r Sonus, nTKf «m fw ah^Vs fintitur: Vo± 
aattm *fl faiius, futm emmms tJit, aim ptr theratis 
^mprtj^mtm atr ettraihu a pubnani^ lUfusfimul Una 
ht arttriam, juam a^erem vncaHty tt palatum, aui 
girgttlitHtm impirtgil, tt tx i£lu fmum qutndamfmfi' 
inltm pro animi fiudam impttu ptrficit. li quad in 
wfinmitiitit jtta jma infanty idet i/*iniure> n muJUit 
dieuftturf ufu vmit, at in tibiis, at fiftvUi tsntin^u 
■*■, am 
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Ch. II. of the Mouthy as thcfc Openings differ in 
giving the Voice a PajflT^^ Tis the 
Variety pf Configurations in thefe Open-* 
ings only, which gives birth and origin to 
the feveral Vowels; and 'tis from hence 
they derive th6ir NaiiiQ» by bwig diut 
iminentfy Vocal (c)^ and Hffy to be Jtmndei 
of tbemfelves alone. 

TllEllI 



€um lingua^ ientes^ tabiagui ad bptelam as^ifariajMU 
ad v$cem venfimpUum n(m omnino operant. Amnm 
in Lib. de Interpr. p. 25. b« 

It appears that the Stoics (contrary t6 the nodoB 
/of the Peripatetics) ufed the word * fl N H^ to de- 
note Sound in genend. They defined it th^efbn 
to be— -To rjiov Ji^iilof i>i(nq^ whkrh jnftjfi^ tht 
definition given by Prifcian, \h rtie Note precediflf. 
AhimAl Soun^d Aey ddifted to be — *Ait M 
«)/A?; TTfvXnj/ju&of y Airjlruck (and I0 made andlbte) 
ly fame animal impulfi 5 and ffuM an or & ationai 
Sound they defined — lB»apftpof j^ air<? iwAm 
iKirtiAro[ji.m^ Sound articulate and derived frm At 
difcurjivej)icuby. Diogl Lacrt. VU. 55- 

'\c) *«NHENTA* 
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ThBrs Bit other articulate Forms i which ch^ U^ 
the Mouth makes not by mere Openings, 
but by different ContaSls of its different 
parts I fuch for inftance, as by the Jundtion 
of the two Lips, of the Tongue with the 
Teeth, of the Tongue with the Palate, 
juid the like. 

Now as all theie (everal Contads^ un^* 
lefs fomc Opening of the Mouth either 
immediately precede, or immediately fol- 
low, would rather lead to Silence, than 
to produce a Voice ; hence 'ti^, that with 
fome fuch Opening, either previous or 
fubibquent, they are always conneded. 
Hence alfo it is, that the Artieutations Jo 
produced are called Comsonants, becaui^ 
they found not of themfelvesj and from 
theh: own powers, but at all times in 
company with fome auxiliary Vowel {d). 

Y 2 Th«re 



(d) 2TM*ftNA. 



( 
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Ch. II. There arc other fubordinate Diftinc- 
ions of thefe primary Articulations, which 
to enumerate would be foreign to the 
defign of this Treatife. 

'Tis enough to obferve, that they arc 
all denoted by the conmion Name of 
Element {e)p in as mucb as every Arti- 
culation of every other kind is from them 

derivedjf 

(i) The Stoii Definition of an Element is as 

ymfjLtitocj 9^ iU S i^X'^^^ av»\ii\ou. An Element 
is thaty out of which j as their firft PrimipU^ thiffs 
generated are madey and into whid>j as their la/I remains^ 
Shey are refohed. Diog. Laert. VII. 176. Whst 
Ariftotle lays upon Elements with refpeA to the 
SubjeA here treated, is worth attending to— ^vnif 

l^iii iiHSv. The Elements of articulate 
Voice are thofe things^ out of which the Voice ft 

■iompoundedj and into whifhj as its laji remains^ it is 
divided: the EUments themfehes being no farther aSw- 

Jibli into other articulate Voices^ Offering in Spedts 

from them. MeUphyf. V. chap. 3, 
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derived, and into dicm refolvcd. Under Ch. II. 
their Jmallefl Combination they produce a 
Syllable 5 Syllables properly combined pro- 
duce a Word I Words properly combined 
produce a Sentence i and Sentences pro- 
perly combined produce an Oration or 
Difcourfe. 

And thus is it that to Principles ap- 
parently fo trivial (/), as about tv^renty plain 

elementary 

(f) The Egyptians paid divine honours to th^ 
Inventor of Letters^ whom they caDed TniuTH j 
and Socrates^ when he fpeaks of hinl, confiders him 
either as a God^ or as fome Godlike Man. Plat^ 
Fhiteb. T. 2. p. i8. Edit. Serran* 

We (haU here add a remarkable paflage from 
Ariftotliy which (hews in what eftimation he held 
I^iNciPLEs, and what difficulty he imagined to 
attend their inventbn. METIZTON yif Stm? 
*APXH^ ir«v1o>, iamf xiyUm^ Ai j^ XAAE- 
n A'T A T O N* !ff^ yif KfiVrw Tjf i^nii^u^ rorMtf 
fMXf olodov ?f rS fAiy^u^ x^Xurtalaliit fov i^iwr 
rd»lni tl cupfijcAimCt fSw to irp«diifai j^ cind^tn ri 

AMirov f rtn Nam Primiphm forta£i eft mamma u* 

iius pars^ ui dia filet : ideepte eft difieilBmm. Cm 

Y 3 enim 
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Ch. IL elementary Sounds^ we owe that variety 
of i^rticulato Voices, which have been 
faffident to explain the Sentimente of fa 
innumerable a Multitude, as all the prefent 
and paft Generations of Men. 

It appears from what has been ^id* 
that THE Matter or common Subject 
OF Language is that Species of Stmnds 
called Voices articulate. 

What remains to be examined in the 
following Chapter, is Language under it$ 
charadcriftic and peculiar Foum ; that is 
to fey, Language confkier^d, not as i 
Sound, but as a Meaning, 



enim quo potentiori eft facultatej io minon Jit mepdtw^ 
£ne^ difficilJitnum eft vifu. Hoc autm reperU^ fed- 
Ihis e/f adjungere et confem quod nliquum oft. Dc 
Sbphift, Elencb. c. 34, 



CHAR 
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CHAP. III. 

Vpon the Forniy or peculiar CharaSier of 

Language. 

WH E N to any articulate Voice there Ch. IIL 
accedes hj compa9,2i Meaning or 
Signification, fuch Voice by fuch accef- 
fion is then called a Word ; and many 
Words^ pofleffing their Significations (as 
it were) under the fame Compact (a)y unite 
in conftituting a particular Lan- 

OUAOB. 

Y4 It 



^i"** 



Cif/ te beibft Noct ^<r; p. 314. SceaIfoVoi.L 

TMCilb a c I. Noceir#) and (^;. 

The fbOowing Qactittioa fiom Ammmut it n* 



m 
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Ch.IIL It appears from kence, that a Wokh 
mzj hp defijied a Voice (frtiadate^ and 

fi^mficant 

t) a iyiftM^iVf S ^/Koo-iv, S tok ly tvtmi ovyxfific- 
70-19, iXk» 5cV») i^aijf<1o» l*;!^!!* Wfi^ ri i)jfya ^m, 

fi ftvfu prrpuv. /« M^ y&i9f^ mofpur therifore^ as bed 
Ration is from Nature, but Dancing is fametbing p^Jh 
tive-f and as Timbir exijis in Natun, hit a Dhi^ is 
fimstbing pofitive I foisthi Power of producing a vhA 
S(fund founded in Nature^ but that of explaining ear* 
fehes by Nouns, or Verbs, fomething pofitivi. JbA 
beneeitis, that as to the fimple power of producing fmel 
Sound (which is as it were the Orgi^n or Jnfirwpeut t» tbe 
Sour s faculties of Kmwlege or Volition) as to tUs vocd 
power Ifay^ Manfeems to poffefi it from Nature, in Bie 
manner as irrational animals : but as to the ampleying if 
Nouns, or Verbs, or Sentences compofed out of thent, in the 
fxplcfnation of our Sentiments {the thi/^s thus en^lajd 
peing founded net in Nature, but in Pofition) ties 
he feems to poffefs by, way of peculiar eminence, be- 
^aufe he akne of all mortal Beings partakes of a Sotdi 
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Jignificant by Compaff -^ ^^nd that Lan-CIi.IIL 
GfjAGE may be defined a Syfiem cffucb 
Vmces^ fofigmficant. 

It is firom notions like thefe concerning 
liOnguage and Words, that one may be 
tempted to call Language a Idnd of 
Picture of the Universe, where the 
Words are as die Figures or Images of all 
particulars, 

And 



'^^'^^ft^mm^H^mmmmmmimmmvmmmmm^^m^tmm^ 



wbicb tan movi itfelfy and 9pnaU artijlcialfy ; fo that 
ipfn in th Subj^Sf $f Scwtd Us artificial Power Jbews 
itfitfi as the varims elegant Compcfttions both in Metre j 
and without Mitre y abundantly prove. Aamen. de 
btcrpr-. p^ 5'* ^ 

It muft be obferved, that the eperiting artiJleiaOy^ 
{mfyi79 TffxvtxcTc) of which Jmmcnius here fyeaiks^ 
and wl>ich he con()ders as a diftiiiAiveMaik peculiar 
to the Human Soul, means fomething veiy diffefent 
from the mere producing works of elegance and defign $ 
elfe it could never be a maik of DiftinAion between 
Man, and many other ^fptatM of Animals, fuch as 
tibe Bee, the Beaver, the SwaDow, to. See Vol. If 
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Ch.IIL And ytt it may be doubted, how fyt 
this is true. For if PiUurts and Images ^ 
are all of them Imitations^ it will follow, 
that whoever has natural Acuities to know 
the Original, will by help of the fame 
faculties know alfo its Imitations. But it 
by no means follows, that he who knows 
any Being, fhould know for that reafoa 
its Greek or Latin Name, 

The Truth is, that eveny Medium 
thro' whieh we exhibit any tlung to 
another's Contemplation, is either derived 
from Natural Attributes^ and then it if 
a^ Imitation; or elfe from Accidents 
quite arbitrary^ and then it is a Sym* 

BOL (b). 

*. 

Nov, 



ifisin 
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Now, if it be allowed that in far theCh, III, 
greater part of things, not any of their 

natural 



««PiiVMI^M««MW^— ^ ■ M I I ■ I « • 



TV Zcax^rvc, yxcr av au/v Xryo%\o iivai ofAoiufASt 
TO a yt frip>^o\99^ ?ro* (nr/uffov, {ifA,(portgx yif 

oiov, TV Wic Jc? o^|30(AAiiy aXX^Aoi^ t^V voXffASvlccg^ 
S#Air#)^lic ?|;^o?, r5i/4« (p<Hvwj f^ij^vig. 

Jbpu$^ 9^ £xxa ^|iJW.«-«A Rbprsssntatiok or 

Ressmblance differs /ram a Symbol> in as mmb 
as the Refemblance aims as far as foffihle to reprefent 
the very nature of the things nor is it in our power to 

JUfkorvaryit. 72tfrtf Rbprbsbmtation intsMded 
for Socmtes m a Pt^m-Oy if it have not ihofif cireum* 
fiances petuliar to Soaratn, the haUy the flat-nafedy and 
the profe&ing^ Byes, eaemot properlf he called a Repre^ 
fentation of hinu But a Symbol or Sign (for the 
Pbilofopher Afiftotle ufes both names) is wholly in our 
cwn powers as defemiing fngfyfor its exi/tence on our 
mm imagination* Thus fir exampky as (^ the time 

. when 
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Ch. III. natural Attributes are to be found in arti« 
culatc Voices, and yet thro* fuch Voices 
are things of every kind exhibited, it will 
follow that Words muft of neceffity be 
Symbols, becaufe it appears that tfa^ 
cannot be Imitations. 

But here occurs a Qjieftion which de- 

fcrves attcntiou'^-*^ Why in the common 

^* intercourfe of men with men have 

Imitations been negleded, and Symbols 

preferred, altho' Symbols arc only 

known by Habit or Inftitution, while 

" Imitations are recognized by a kind of 

" natural Intuition ?" — To this it may be 

anfwered, that if the Sentiments of the 

Blind, 



cc 
cc 
cc 



when two arrmis Jkould ifigagu tbi SymM $r tjgn m^ 
if tbefiundini of a Trumpit^ the tbrwwit of a Tordff 
( actor £ng to what Euripides ySr/r, 

But whin the flatmng Tor cb was burfJ^ tbifipi 
Of purpU fight^ as when thi Trumpit fomis^ he) 

or elfeonemajfuppofi thooUvatvigofa Sfoar^ tbiiarh 
ingofaWeapon^andathokfandwc^sbifiiiS. Amnmu 
10 Lib. de biterp* p. 17. bl 
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,Mind> like the Features of the Face, were Ch. III. 
immediately vifible to every beholder, the 
Art of Speech or Difcourfe would have 
been perfectly fuperfluous. But now, 
while our Minds lie inveloped and hid, 
and the Body (like a.Veil) conceals every 
thing but itfelf, we are neceflarily compel- 
led, when we communicate our Thoughts, 
to pafs thengi to each other tbrd a Medium 
wbicb is corporeal {c). And hence it is 
that all Signs, Marks, Inxitations, and 
Symbols muft needs be fenfiblcj and ad« 
drefled a$ fucb to the Senfes. Now the 
Senses, we know, never exceed their 

natural Limits j the E^e perceives no 

Sounds I 

■mmmmmmmmmmmammma^mmmmmmmm^mmmmimmmmmmm^mmmmmmimmimmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

(c) Ai 4^X^^ ^^ j/Af7fp«<, J^jtAiai /Aiv 3fa*ai ruv 
tufAalw^ iUvotvIo iC d\!lm rSv vcyi/aoIuv o^juarjdv 

iiw9 vkpiig irffpixaXuTrlyo'iv dxtlm to vot^iv^ f JlniOiio'Af 
TW ovo/iA«I«v, ^1* Sv TfiiAOttwffiV dWfiXcn^ Tci "frfdyiAxlot* 
Ammi noftri a corporis compage fecreti res vicijpm anim 
iOttteptimius figmfitan pojfent : cum autem corpmbut 
imfoluti Jinty perindi ac nehuldy ipforum iniilKgen£ vis 
obtigitur : fuocirca opus eisjuit nominibus, qmbus res in* 
ur fi ftgnificarmt. Ammon. in Prsedicani* p. i8» a* 
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Ch. Ill- Soufids i the Ear perceives no Figures ux 
Cdours. If therefore we were to coq^ 
verie, not by Symbols but by Imtdtitms, as 
far as things are charadcri^sed by Figure 
^d Colour, our Imitatiofi would be nc« 
oeflarily thro' Figure and Colour alTo* 
Agen> as far as ihtj are characterized bv 
Sounds, it would for the £nie reaioB, Im 
thro' the Medium of Sounds. The like 
may be faid di all the other Sedes^ the 
Imitation ftUl Adfting along wkh the Ob- 
jeds imitated. We fee dien how comfS" 
cated fuch Ihiitadon would prove. 

' If wc fct Language thcrefere, as i 
Eymhly in oppofition to fuch Imifafion -, if 
we confider the Simplicity of the one, and 
the Multiplicity of the other ; if wc con- 
fider the Eafe and Speed, wicfa whkb 
Words are formed (an Eafe which knows 
no trouble or fatigue ; and a Speedy whick 
equak the Progrefs of our very Thcmgfatt) 
if we oppofe to this the difficulty and 

length 




T 
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length of Imitatiotis; if we remember Ch. IIL 
diat ibme Objeds are capable of no Imi- 
tadoas at all> but diat all Objects univer&lly 
may be typified by Sjrmbols; we may 
plainly perceive an Anfwcr to the Queftion 
here propofed " Why, in the common 
V intercourfe of men with men, Imka- 
** tions have been rejected, and Symbob 
** preferred." 

Hence too we may perceive a Rcafon^ 
wby there never nvMS a Language^ nor in-- 
deed can poffihfy he framed me^ to expref$ 
tbe Properties and red Ejfences rf things^ 
as a Mirroor exhibits their Figures and 
dieir Coloors. For if Language of itfelf 
ttnply xiodbing more, than certain Species 
ef Sounds with cert/sin Motions concomitant^ 
]f to fooae Beings Sound and Motion are 
no Attributes at all ; if to many others> 
where Attributes, they are no way efien^ 
dal (iuch as the Murmurs and Waving^ 
of a Tree during a ilorm) if this be truer— ^ 

'tis 



i 
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ChJII/ds impoffible the Namre of fiich Beingi 
ihould be exprefled> or the leaft ^enba! 
Property i>e any w^ iiratated, while Ink 
twtfen tbe Medium and tbemfehis there is 
nothing connatural {d)^ 

TTis true indeed, when Prindtt'Oes were 
drlcc eftablifhedi 'twas eafy to follow the 
Connection and Subordination of Nature, 
in the jufl dedudion of Dtrivatives and 
Cmpmnds. Thus the Sounds Water^ 
and^ Fin^ being once annexed to thoic 
two Elements, 'twas certainly more natml 
to call Beings par^pating of the fiift, 
Watry^ of the laft. Fiery ^ than to com- 
mute the Terms, and call diem by the 
reverfe. But why, and from what naturd 
ConneSfiom the Primitives themfelves might 
not be conmiuted, 'twill be found, I be- 
lieve, difficult to aflign a Reafon, as well 
in the inftances before us, as in moft 

others. 



v> 



(i) Sec Vol. I. Treatife II. c. 3. p. 70. 
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tUhcrs. Wc may here alfo fee the ReaTon, Ch. II|. 
why 4LL Languaqp is founpep j^ 
Compact, apd not in Nature j for fo arc 
^1 Syrobpl?, of which Words arc a certain 
Species. 

T«5 QupfUon remains if WoRBs wiC 
Symbols^ then Symbols of whatP-t* 
If it be apfwered, of Things, the Qjjp*. 
ftion returns, of what Things ?-»— If it 
be anfwered, of the fever al Individuals of 

Smfiy the various particular Beings, vbicb 
exiji around us '^^ to this, 'tis replied, may 
l>e raifed certain Doubts* In the firft place 
^ycry Word will be in faft a proper Name^ 
[Now if all Words are proper Names, how 
CWic Lexicographers, whof? §xprefs bufi- 
^e.fs is to. explain Wprds, either wholly |a 
t)iJUt proper Names, or at lead to explain 
.t2)«oai» not frpm tiheir own Art, but from 
iHiftory? 

Agen, if all tf^ords are proper Nametf 
then in ilri^nefs no Word can belong to 

Z more 



^ 
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Ch; III. more than one Individual. But if fb| 
then, as Individuals are infinite, to make 
a perfedt Language, fiords mujl he infinite 
alfo. But if infinite, then incompreben" 
fible, and never to be attained by the wifcft 
Men ; whofe labours in Language upon 
this Hypothefis would be as idle as that 
ftudy of infinite written Symbols, which 
Miflionaries (if they may be credited) at- 
tribute to the Cbinefe. 

Ag£N> if all Words are proper NameSj 
or (which is the fame) the Symbols of 
Individuals ; it will follow, as Individuals 
are not only infinite, but ever pajfing^ that 
the Language of thofc, who lived ages 
ago, vsdll be as unknown now, as the very 
Voices of the Speakers. Nay the Lan- 
guage of every Province, of every Town, 
"^of every Cottage, muft be every where 
different, and every where changing, fince 
fuch is the Nature of Individuals, which 
it follows* 

Ageh, 
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ftiGEN, if all U^oHs are proper Names ^CYi.Wh 

-. . . > 

: Symbols of Individuals^ it will follow 
t in Language there can be no General 
opofitiony becaufe upon the H)rpothefis 
^erms are particular j nor any Affirma-- 
e Propofition^ becaufe no one Individual 
nature is another. It remains, there can 
no Propofitions, but Particular Nega- 
es. But if fo, then is Language in- 
)able of communicating General jiffirma-- 
e Truths — If fo, then of communicating 
^monftration^^li fo, then of communi- 
ing Sciences^ which are fo many Syftems 
Demonftrations — If fo, then of com- 
micating Arts^ which are the Theorems 
Science applied pradlically — If fo, we 
lU be little the better for it either in 
cculation or in Pradice {e). And fo 

much 



'e) The whole of EucUd (whofe Elements may 
called the bafis of Mathematical Science) is 
nded upon gimral Terms y and gimral Propofi^ 

Z 2 timSy 
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Ch.III.much for this Hypothefis } let us now try 
'mother. 

It WoliDs arc not the Symbols of ^^ 
iernal PartitularSy it follows of courfe. 
they muft be the Symbols o*' ovu 
Ideas : Fot this is evident^ if they are fid 
Symbols of thbgs without^ they titfi Ably 
be Symbols of fomething nvitbin. 

HeUe then theQucftiori recur$, if Srat^ 
SOLS OF IbEAs, then of what Ideas ?— 
Of SENSIBLE ipEAs.-— Be it fo, and what 
follows ?-i— Every thing in fkdt, whioh haft 
followed already from the fuppofitiofi of 
their being the Symbols of external Partr* 
culars ; and that from this plain and ob- 
vious reafon, becaufe the feveral Mas, 

which 



w 



tiorts^ moft of which are affirmativi. ^ true art 
thofe Verfes, however barbarous as to their itile^ 

Sylkpv^ri non eft ex Particularij 
NeveNegativiSj re^l comludere ft vii. 
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which Particulars imprint, muft be needs Ch. III. 
as infinite and mutaile, as they are diem- 
ielves. 

If dicn Words are neithff the Symbols 
of external Particulars, nor yet of parti-- 
cular Ideas, they can be Symbols of no- 
thing elfe, except of general Ideas, be- 

caufe nothing elfe, except thefe, remains. 
—And what do we mean by general 
Ideas ?— We mean such as are com- 
mon TO MANY Individuals j not only 
to Individuals which exift now, but which 
exifled in ages paft, and will exift in ages 
future; fuch for example, as the Ideas 
belonging to the Words, Man, Lion, Cedar. 
—Admit it, and what follows ?— It follows, 
that if Words are the Symbols of fuch general 
Ideas^ Lexicographers may find employ, 
tho' they meddle not with proper Names. 

It follows that one Word may be, not 
homonymoujly, but truly and effentially com-- 

Z 3 mon 
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Ch.llL men to many Particulars^ paft prcfcnt and 
future ; fo that however thefe Particulars 
may be infinite^ and ever fleeting^ yet Lan- 
guage notwithftanding may be definite and 
fteady. But if fo, then attainable even by 
ordinary Capacities^ without danger of in- 
curring the Chinefe Abfurdity *• 

Agen, it follows that the Language 
of thofe, who lived ages ago, as far as it 
ftandsyir the fame general IdeaSy may be as 
intelligible now^ as it was then. The like 
may be faid of the fame Language being 
accomn^odated to diilant Regions, and even 
to diftant Nations, amidft all the variety of 
ever new and ever changing Objedls. 

Agen, it follows that Language may 
be expreffive of general Truths 5 and if foy 
then of Demonftration, and Sciences, and 



♦ Sec p. 338. 
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Arts; and if fo, become fubfervicnt.toCh.IIL 
purpofes of every kind (fj. 

Now if it be true " that none of thefc. 
things could be aflcrted of Language, 
were not Words the S)rmbols of general 
** Ideas — and it be further true, that thefe 
things may be all undeniably aflerted of 
Language" — it will follow (and that 
neceflarily) that Words are the Sym- 
bols OF GENERAL Ideas. 

And yet perhaps even here may be 
an Objedlion. It may be urged, if Words 
are the Symbols of general IJeaSy Language 
may anfwer well enough the purpofe of 
Philofophers, who reafon about general^ 
and abjiraSi Subjects — but what becomes 
of the bufinefs of ordinary Life ? Life we 
know is merged in a multitude of Parti-^ 
culars^ where an Explanation by Language 

Z 4 is 

(/) Sec before Note ( / )• 
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Ch.in.ls Jls re(iuifite, as iA the highcll Theoreins, 
The Vulgar indeed Want it to no other End. 

How then can this End in any refpedl be 
aUfwered, if Language be expreffivc of 
nothing farther than general Ideas f 

To this it may be anfwered, that jirts 
furely relpedt the buiinefs of ordinary Life j 
yet fo fer arc general I'erms from being 
an Obftacle here, that without them no 
Art can be rationally explained. How 
for inftance (hould the meafuring Artift 
afcertain to the Reapers the price of their 
labours, had not he firft tfirb' general 
Terms learnt thofe general Tbeoremsy that 
refpeft the do^rine and pradice of Mw* 
furation ? 

But fuppofe this not to fatisfy a perfc* 
vering Obje<ftor— fuppofc him to infifti 
that, ^sidjnitting this to be true, there were 
Jlill a multitude tf occafions for minute 
farticulari»ingy of iiobich 'twas not pojihle 
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for mere Generah to he JufcepfiMe^'^fMp^ Ch.llL 
pofe, I fay, fuch ftn Obje<aion, what (hould 
we anfwef ? -— T3&/7/ the Ofy'eSfion "was 
jufti that 'twas ncceflary to the Perfec- 
tion and Completion of Language, that 
it Jhould be eotprejjme of Particulars, 
as ncell as of (ytHEH als. Wo muft how- 
ever add, Aat hs general Terms are by 
far its moft excellent and ejfential Par^ 
lince from thefe it derives ^^ that com* 
" prehenfive Vniverjality^ that juft pro- 
^* pcMtion of Precifon and Permanence^ 
** without which it could not poflibly 
" be cither karrit, or underftood, or ap- 
*« plied to the purpofes of Reifonlng 
" and Science j" — that particular Terms 
have their Utility and End, and that 
therefore care too has been taken for a 
fupply of thefc. 

One Method of exprefling Particulars, 
is that of Proper Names. This is the 
leaft artificial, becaufe proper Names be- 
ing 



~^^ 
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Ch.III.mg in every diftrift arbitrarily applied, 
may be unknown to thofe, who know the 
Language perfeftly well, and can hardly 
therefore with propriety be confidered as 
parts of it The other and more artificial 
Method is that of Definitives or Ar- 
ticles (^), whether we aflume the/r^ 
nominal^ or thofe more JirrSIy fo called. 
And here we cannot enough admire the 
cxquiiite Art of Language, which, with- 
mt wandring into infinitude^ contrives bow 
to denote things infinite i that is to fay, in 
other Words, which by the finall Trib? 
of Definitives properly applied to general 
Terms^ knows how to employ thefe laft, 
tho' in number ^nite to the accurate cx- 
preflion of infinite Particulars. 

To explain what has been faid by a 
fingle example. Let the general Term be 
Man. I have occafion to apply this Term 

to 



(g) See before p. 7a> tic. 233, &c« 
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to the denoting of fome Particular. LetCh.IIL 
it be required to exprefs this Particular^ 
cs unknown ; I fay, a Man — known ; I fay, 
THE Man — indefinite I aviy Man — definite i 
A CERTAIN Man — prefent and near ^ this 
Man — frefent and dijiant ; that Man--^ 
like to fome other 5 such a Man^^^^n inde^ 
finite Multitude y many Men-^a definite 
Multitude ; a thousand Men ; — the ones 
of a Multitude^ taken throughout ; eveky 
Man^^the fame ones^ taken with diJiinBioni 
SACH Man — taken in order*, first Man^ 
SECOND Many &c. — the whole Multitude 
of Particulars taken coUe3ively ; all Men 
—the Negation of this Multitude i no Man. 
But of this we have fpoken already, when 
we inquired concerning Definitives* 

The Sum of all is, that Words are 
THE Symbols of Ideas both general 

AND PARTICULAR 5 YET OF THE GENE- 
RAL, PRIMARILY, ESSENTIALLY, AND 
IMMEDIATELY J OF THE PARTICULAR, 

ONLY 



ri 



91 



" guage this double' { 
not aflc, by way of n 
cf reciprocal Comme 
eur Ideas? Should 
framed, {b as to expi 
Perception? Now ca 
ception intire and w] 
cither Intellectioi 
or Sensation without 
Bow ihould Language 
our Perception, had it 
prefs the ObjeOs, proj 
two Faculties ? 



I 



f, 



To conclude— As 
Chapter we confidered 
view to its Matter, 
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dcrcd a%a Voice ; its Form, as 'tis/^«/)?-Ch*IIL 
cant ofourfeveral Ueas ; fo that upon the 
whole it may be defined — A System of 

ARTICULATE VoiCES, THE SYMBOLS OP 

OUR Ideas, but op those principally, 

WHICH ARE GENERAL OR UNIVERSALt 



■W" 
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CHAP. IV. 

- - * 

Concerning general or univerfal Ideas. 

Ch.IV. A ^UCH having been faid in the pre- 
X ▼ X ceding Chapter about general 
OR UNIVERSAL Ideas> it may not perhaps 
be amifs to inquire, fy nvbat procefs we 
come to perceive tbenty and what kind oj 
Beings tbey are; fince the generali^pf mea 
think fb meanly of their exiflence, that they 

« 

arc commonly confijlered, as litde better 
than Shadows, Thefe Sentiments are not 
unufual even with the Philofopher now a 
days, and that from caufes much the fane 
with thofe, which influence the Vulgar. 

The Vulgar merged in Senfe from 
their earlieft> Infancy, and never once 
dreaming any thmg to be worthy of pur- 
fuit, but what either pampers their Appe- 
tite,, or fills their Purfe, imagine nothing 
to be real^ but what may be tajlei^ or 

toucbel 
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touched. The Philosopher, as to thcfcCh*IV, 
matters being of much the fame Opinion, 
in Philofophy looks no higher, than to 
experimental AmufemenUy deeming nothing 
DemonJirattOHy if it be not made ccular. 
Thus inftead of afcending from Senfe to 
InteJleSt (the natural progrefs of all true 
Learning) he hurries on the contrary into 
the midft of Senfe, where he wanders at 
random without any end, and is lofl in a 
Labyrinth of infinite Particulars. Hence 
then the reafon why the fublimer parts of 
Science^ the Studies of Mind, Intellec- 
tion, and intelligent Principles, 
are in a manner negledted; and, as if the 
Criterion of all Truth were an Alembic or 
an Air-pump, what cannot be proved by 
Experiment^ is deemed no better than 
mere Hypotbefis. 

And yet 'tis fomewhat remarkable, amid 
the prevalence of fuch Notions, that there 
fhould flill remain two Sciences in fafhion, 

and 



/ . 
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Ch.IV^aod thcfe having th«r Certainty of all thi 
'load cootrpvcrted, wh'df are nH in tkf 

mrmtift or tick dep^ding upm Exptrimenf. 
By tbefe I mean Arithmetic, and Geo- 
metry (a). But u> come to our Subjeft 
concerning general Ideas. 

Mam'i 

(a) The many noble Theofems (fo ufeftil in lift, 
and fo admirable in themfelves) with which thefti 
two Sciences (bonuiendyabouiidy aiife ofi^oal^ 

^QOlP^INCIPLESf THE MOST ^BVlOffilMAQl" 

N ABLE ; Principles, fo little wanting the pomp and 
appacatui of Experiment, that they vf^filf-mn'^ 
dent to every one, pofleSed of comn^on fenfe. I 
would not be underdood, in what I havae here iaidp 
MT may bA?e £ud elfewhoce, to undervadut £^su» 
i^ENT ; whofe importance and wtiCty I fineely ac- 
knowlege, in the many curious Noftrums and choice 
Receipts, with which it has enriched the necef&iy 
Arf s <?f life. Nay, 1 150 ferthcr — I bpld aUjuftiJh 
ahh Pra^ice in every kind ef Subjedf to be fbuoded 
in Experience, which is no more than tbe rejuk 
of many repeated Experiments. But I muft add 
withal, that the man who Si6ks/rom Experience almUf 
tho' he adt ever fo well, is but m Empiric ot^uack^ 
and that not only in Medicine, but in every othef 
Subjeft. 'Ti$ then only, th^t we recpfoi^&e Art, 
and that the Empiric quits hi^; name for the more 
honourable one of Artist, when to his Experi- 
ence 
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Man's first Perceptions are thofcCh.IV. 
of the Senses, in as much as they com-*' 
mence from his earlieft Infency. Thcfe 

Perceptions, if not infinite, are at leaft 

indefinite J and more "[fieeting and tranfient^ 

than the very Objefts, which they exhibit, 

becaufe 



ENC& he adds Science, and is thence enabled to 
ten us, not only, v/ hat is to be doniy but why Uis 
U be done ; for Art h a compofite of Experience and 
Science^ Experience providing it Materiah^ and 
Science giving them a Form. 

In the mean time, while Experiment is thus 
neceflary to all practical Wisdom, with refpedt 
to PURE and speculative Science, as we have 
hinted already, it has not the leaft to do. For who 
ever heard of Logic ^ or Geometry ^ or Arithmetic being 
proved experimentally f 'Tis indeed by the applica- 
tion of thefe that Experiments are rendered ufefiil ; 
that they are aflfumed into Philofophy, and in fome 
degree made a part of it, being otherwife nothing 
better than puerile amufements. fiut that thefe 
Sciences themfelves (hould depend upon the Sub- 
jedls, on which they work, is, as if the Marble 
were to h!S\\iQn the Chizzle, and not the Chizzle 
the Marble, 
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Ch.IV.bccaufe they not only depend upon tht 
'exijknce of thofe Objc<as, but hiOBak 
they cannot fubi&ft, without their imme^ 
diate Prefence. Hence therefore it is» that 
there can be no Senfatimof either Ff/i » 
Futurey and confequently had the Soiil nO 
other Faculties, than the Senfes^ it nevei 
could acquire the leaft Idea of Time (b). 

But happy for us we are not defertcd 
here. We have in the firft place a Faculty, 
called Imagination or Fancy, which 
however as to its energies it may be fuV 
fe4uent to Senfe, yet is truly prior to it 
both in dignity and ufe. This 'tis which 
retains the fleeting Forms of things^ whca 
Things themfelves are gone, and allSenfa- 
Hon at an end. 

That this Faculty, however conneded 
with Senfe, is ftill perfeftly different, imy 

be 



(b) Sec before p. 105. See alfo p. 1 1 2. Note (f). 
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« fecn from hence* We have an Tmagi-Ch.lV. 
atim of things^ that are gone and ex- 
ind s but nq fuch thmgs can be made ob-* 
iGts of Senfation. We have an eafy com- 
nandiover the Objed:s of our Imagina*^ 
itm^ and can call them forth in almofl 
<rhat manner we pleafe ; but our Sen/h'^ 

tans are nmxSkry, when their Objed:s are 
\Tcknt, nor can we controul them, but 

>y removing either the Objeds, or our« 
blves (c). 

At 



(r) Befidet the diftinguUhing of Seksatios 
Irom Imagination, there are two other Facultiet 
f the Sold, which from their nearer alliance ought 
arefidlj to be diftinguilhed from it, and thefe are 
^NH'MH^and'ANA'MNHSIZyMjsMORY, and 

Ib COLLECTION. 

When we view fome rsM of fenlkdon repoled 
inthin us, without thinking of its rife^ or referring it 
§ any fenfkU Oijeif^ this is Phansy arlMAOiNA. 
rioN. 

4 

I 

When we view fome fuch reliffj and refer it 
vitb4il to tb^ fenfihle ObjeS^ which in tinu p^ was 
t$ caufe and original^ this is Memory, 

A a 2 Laftly 



Laftly th Read, 
ftrits of Ideas, hnvn 
Mfualh), this is Rzc 
cafualfy, as well as ra 
notion is often fuffia 
, BMDt, I tliink of its 
UtioQi thence of V 
thence of Ships, Sea- 

If the Diflin6(ion b 
not fufficicntly underf 
being compared to tt 
we contemplate a Pon 
it is ths Pertrail, fuch 
toPHANSY. Whem 
Original, whom it rtpri 
analogous to Memor 

Wemaygoferther. 
m?y exhibit (after a m; 
tmt, 'Tis here that 1 
plealant, and aQ their i 
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holds of the Soul> with refpeft to SenfeCh.IV, 
and Imagination. Se^nse is its receftive 

•Power ; Imagination, . its retentive. 
Had it Senfe without Imagination, 'twould 
not be as Wax, but as Water, where tho* 
all Itnpreffions may be inftantly made^ yet 
as foon as made they are as inftantly loft. 

Thus then, from a view of the two 
Powers taken together, we may call Sense 
(if we pleafe) a kind of tranfient hnagina-^ 

tion ; and Imagination on the contrary 
•^ a kind rf permanent Senfe {d). 

A a 3 Now 

What w6 have faid, may fuffice for opr prei^t 
purpofe. He that would learn more, may confult 
Ariftot. de Animdy L. III. c. 3, 4. and his Treatife 
di Mem. it Reminifc. 

(d) T/ rolwv f ov i (Pavl»ffl» Sh £v }4»wpkrai/An* 
in vonv i^ fifJkiv ctiTQ T^v fvfp^fiwv TWv irtfi r« cn&nloty 

jrf£\<f aio^TJlupiw, lynioiloiXniAiAoi ri riic uVo rS ii&iili 
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Ch.IV. No w as our Feci in vain vcntiri* tb wiHc 
upon the River, till the Froft bind the 
Current, and harden the yielding iSurface; 
fo does the Soul in vain feek Co exert its 
higher Powers, the Powers t inoHi of 

Reason and Intellect, till Imagi* 
NATION firft fix the ^K««wy of Sense, and 
thus provide a proper Bafis for the iupport 
of its higher Energies. 

After 



mt 



iyxc^TikuiAlJioi^ 9^ riif t^ivtov Si<r7rif ttJw^ii, ♦AN* 
T A 2 TA N KaxJ'o-iv. Now what Ph ans y ^ Ima- 
ciNATioN isj wi may explain ai fallows. We mof 
eonceive to be formed within uSj from the opnatim 
9four Senfes about fenjible Subje^s^fome Impreffien (as 
Jt were) or Figure in our original Senforium^ being a 
reBa of that motion caufed within us by ike fxHmal 
ebjea ; a relief ^ which when the external obje^ is no 
longer prefentj remains and is JliU preferved^ being es 
it were its Image ^ and ipKchy by being tlms prefefvd^ 
becomes the caufe of our having Memory. Nowfueb 
fort of relief and {as it were) Jm preffh n they eiO 

Phansy or Imagikattoh. jfiex. Jfpkrod. Je 
4mmdy p. 135. b. Edit. Jld. 
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After this manner, in the admirable Ch. IV. 
Oecojnomy of the Whole, are Natures 
fubordinate made fubfervient to the higher. 
Were there no liings external, the Sen/es 
could not c^erate ; . were there no Senfa^ 
tionsy the Imagination could not operate j 
and were there no Imagination^ there could 
be neither Reqfoning nor IntelleffJonj fuch 
at leaft as they are found in Many where 
they have their Intenfions and RemifHons 
in alternate fucceffionj'^and are at firft no- 
thing better, than a mere Capacity or 
Power. Whether every Intelledl begins 
thus, may be perhaps a queflion; efpe- 
cially if there be any one of a nature more 
divine^ to which ** Intenfion and Remiflion 
*^ and mere Capacity arc unknown (^)." 

But not to digrefs. 

Tis 



(i) See p. 162. The Lifiy Emrgyy or Manner of 
Man's Exiftence is not a Httle different fix>m that pf 
tbeDtiTY. THfiLiFBOFMANhasitsEflencein 

A a 4 MoTioK, 
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Ch.IV. Tis then on thefe permanent Phantafins 
that THE HUMAN MiND firft works^ and 

by 



Motion. This is not only true with refpeA to 
t'lat lower and fubordinate Life, which he (hares in 
common with Vegetables, and which can no longer 
fubfift than while the Fluids circulate, but 'tis like- 
wife true in that Life^ which is peculiar to him as 
Man. Objeds from Without Jirft move our faculties, 
and thence we move ofourfelves either to PrqSfice w 
Contemplation. But the Lif£ or Existence of 
God (as far as we can conje<5h2re upon fo tranfiren* 
dent a Subje(5i) is not only complete throughout 
Eternity, but complete in every Inftant, and is for 
that reafon immutable aad superior to all 
Motion. 

'Tis to this diftinaion that Jri/lotU alludes, when 
he tells us-* Ou yap /tAoiw miiii^iiq loi' htifyiiOL^ 

yAf ctTrxJ;, ovS' sVicixrc. For there is net mlf an 
Energy of Motion, but of Immobility; ani 
Pleasure or Felicity exifis rather in Rest than 
in Motion ; Change of all things being fiveet (ac* 
iording to the Poet) from a principle of Vravity he 

3 ^*?/* 
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by an Energy as fpontaneous and familiarCh.IV. 
to its Nature^ as die feeing of Colours is 

familiar 



0m 



tbofe v>bo believe fi. For in tbefami manner as tbe 
^ iad man h,cni. fiUk and cbangiabk^ fo is tbat Natun 

bad tbat rsquiretb Variety^ in as mucb asfucb Nature is 
' neitber Jirnple nor even. Eth. Nicom. VIL 14. 

'Tis to this UN ALTERABLE NaTUEE OF THS 

Deity that Boetbius refers^ when he. fays in thofe 
elegant veries^ 

- T empus ab Mvo 
' Ire jubes^ ST ABiLisqvE mauevs das etmffa. 
mweri. 

From this fihgle principle of Immobility, may 
be derived fome of the nobleft of the Divine 
Attributes; fuch as that of Impassive, Incorrup- 
TiBLE, Incorporeal, &c. Vide Arijiot. Phyfic 
Vin. Metaphyf. XIV. c. 6, 7, 9, 10. Edit Du-Val. 
fiee alfo V. I- of thefe Treatifes, p. 262. to 266— 
*alfo p. 295, where the Verfes oi Boetbius are quoted 
at length. 

« 

* It muft be remembred however, that tho' we are 
not Godsj yet as rational Beings we have within 
us fomething Divine^ and that the more we can 
become fuperior to our mutable, variable, and 
irrational part, and place our welfare in that Good, 
irtiicb 10 immutable^ piermanent, and rational, the 

higher 
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Ch.IV.&miiiar to the Ey€^ it dlfcenis at once 
what in manv is aKB ; what in tkingi 

PI6SIMILAR and DIFFERENT is SIMILAR 

and the same (/)« By this it comes iP 

behold 



higher we ihall advance in real Happineig and Wif- 
dom. This is (as an antient writer fiiys}— 'O/aoiWk 
^ AfM )ucU ri tu9»V^ tbi bicwiing Mii t9 GoOy cs 
far 4is in m!t pmver. ToTf /iaW j^p ^jok W( iJ^ii^ 

ro$aulfif Slip J^fiftf uirap;^i». /Isr i# XflS GoDJ. (as 

Jtys another antient) <i^^ whcU cf lifi is 0m /Mr- 
///7tf/i bappinifs ; ^«/ ^/^ Mew, Uis fi far bapfy^ as- 
it rifis to the refemblafue if fo divine, an ^tUKgy. Sqb 
Phi. in Theaetet Jn/f. Eth. X. 8. 

(f) This CONNECTIVE AcT of tbc Soul, bjf 
which it viewi one in many, isperhspsoneqfllie 
^principal Ads of its moft exoelknt Part. 'Us i^ 
I'emoves that impenetrable mift) which cendacsQt* 
je^s cf Intelligence inviiible to lower ftcnlfirs. 
Were it not for this, even thtfenfibleWoTli (with 
the help of all our Senfiittons) would, jqipev ss im- 
«cotim(5tad, as the words of an Ipdex. 'Tis cer- 
tainly .not the Figure alone, nor the Touch alpQC^ 
nor the Odour alone, that joiakjcs the Hofe, .but 'til 
made up of all tbefe, and other attributes ukxtsp ; 
iiot MkMniniwn Conftitution of mfenfi/fU Partly ;bi]f 

a 
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ktkoid a luad of fuperitr Objeas j a new Ch. IV. 
Race of Pbrceptioas, ttuare compreheafive 

than 

ji knnvn Conftitution of fffifihk Parts, unlels we 
chufe to extirpate the poffibilky of natund Knowl^. 

What then perceives this Gokstitution or 
Union ?— Can it be any of the Seftfes ? — No one 
ef thefe, we know, can pals the Itniits of its own 
|)rovince. Were the Smell to perceive the union of 
the 'Odour and the Figure, it would not only be 
ISmell, but it would be Sight alfo. 'Tis the fame 
in other inffainces. We muJd neceflarily therefore 
xecur to fcftne higher collective Power, to 
^ve us a profpe(5t of Nature, even in thefe htrfub^ 
$rdinate fflxiUsy nuich more in that comprebenfivi 
Whrie^ whofe Sympathy is univecfal, and <^ ii^ch 
thefe (mailer Wholes are all no more than Parts. 

But no where is this colkifing^ and (if I may be 
allowed the eiqprellion) this umfying Power more 
confpicuous, than in the fubjeds'^of pure Truth. 
By virtue of this power the Mind views One general 
idea in many Individuah\ One Propofition in many 
fineral Ideas 'y One SyUegifmia many Propefitionsi till 
at length by property repeating and conneAing SyU 
iogtfin with Syllogifin, it afcend into thofe bright 
»AJieady regions of Science, 

^uas neqiu eoncutiunt Viftti^ nefue nuUla nimbis 
jU/pergunt, &c» Luor. 

Evett 
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Ch.IV. than thofe of Senfe ; a Race of Percept 
tions^ each one of which may he found intin 

and 



/** 



Even negative Truths and negative Condufions 
cannot fubfift^ but by bringing Terms and Propofi^ 
tions together, fo necejjary is this uniting Pmer 
to every Species of Knowlege. See p. 3, 250. 

He that would better comprehend the diffinAion 
between sensitive Perception, and INTELLECT 
TivE, may obferve that, when a Truth isfpoken, 
it is heard by our Ears, and underwood by our Minds; 
That thefe two A6ts are diflfereht, is plain, from 
the example of fuch, as hear the founds, without 
blowing the language. But to (hew their difference 
fiill ftronger, let us fuppofe them to concur in the 
<ame Man, who (hall both hear and undefjland the 
Truth propofed. Let the Truth be for exampH 
The Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right Angles. 
That this is one Truth, and not two or manj 
Truths, I believe oone will deny. Let me a(k then, 
in what manner does this Truth become perceptible 
(if at all) to Sensation ?— The Anfwer is oft, 
vious ; 'tis by fucceffive Portions of little and little 
at a time. When the firft Word \% prefent^ all the 
Tubfequent are abfcnt j when the laft Word is prefent^ 
all the previous are abfent ; when any of the middle 
Words are prefent^ then are there fome abfent^ as 
well of one fort as the other. No more .^xifts at 
once than a fmgle Syllable, and the Remainder as 
much/;«^/, (to Senfetion at leaft) as tho* it never 
^ had 




n 
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mnd v^le in the fiparate in£viduaU of <wiCh.IV. 
injinite and fleeting Multitude^ without J^*"*"^^"^ 
parting 

had been, or never was to be. And To much for 
the Perception of Se nse, than which we fee nothias 
can be more £Jfipated, fiertingy and detached. — And ' 
is that of the Mind , fimilar ? — Admit it, and wluc 
follows ?— It follows, that une Mind would no more 
recognize otu Truth, by recognizing its Terms • 
JacceJfive}3ixAaparU^^tsaxima^^\^xs\X.MkAt^o\Si^ 
recognize it, were it diftributed among them, a dif- 
ferent part to each. The cafe is, every Tkitth it 
ONE, tho' its Tekms are uany. It is in no re- 
Ijpeift true by parti at a timt^ but 'tis true of necef- 
fity at met, and in an hjiant — What Powers there- 
fore recognize this Oneness or Unity ? — Where 
iven does it refide, or what makfjs it ? — ShaU we 
anfwer with the Stagtritty Ti ii "EN nOIOlfK 
viTlo 0* NOfs: ixan» — If this be allowed, it 
fhould feem, where Sensation and Intelle*p 
TioKappeartoconcvfjthatSenJaticKiwasofMANr, 
JntelleAion was of One i that SenJatioa was Um. 
ptraryt£vifibleanAfucce£ivei Intelte^oo, i^jaU< 
tittust indivifibkt and at ence. 

If weconfiderthei(adiiofaCircle, we Ihall find 
at the Circumference that they are many; at the 
Center that they are one. Let us theti fui^fe 
Sense and Mind 'toview the fame Radii, only let 
Senfe view them at the Cirnanftrentet Mjod at tfae 
Center i 
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Ch.IV. parting from the mity 0nd permanency of 
its own nature. 

And 



C^t^ i and beoce vf^ may conceive, how tbefe 
Powers differ; even where they jointly appear ta 
operate in perception of the (ame objedl. 

There is another Act of th% Mind, the 
very reverie of that Here mentioned; an Aft, bj 
which it perceives not one in many^ but many in 
ONE. This is that mental Separationy of which we 
have j;iven fome account in the firft Chapter of this 
Book I that Refolution or Analyfis, which enables 
us to iavefiigate the CaufiSy and Principles^ and Ek* 
mints of things. Tis by Virtue of this, that wc 
are enabled to abftrad any particular Attribute, and 
make it iy it/elf the SubjeA of philofophical Con* 
temptation. Were it not for this, it would be dif- 
ficult for particular Sciences to exift ; becauie other- 
wife they would be as much Mended, at Ae fevenri 
Attributes of ftnfible Subftances. How, for ex* 
ampTe, couM there be foch a Sotcnce as Optus^ wm 
we neceflitated to contemplate Colour conerHad wiii 
Figure J two Attributes, which the fft can never 
view, but aflbciated ? I mention not a midtiiuii 
of other (esitibifi qualities, fome of which ftill pie- 
fent themlblves, whenever we look on any cotonred 
Body. 

Thofe two noble Sdtticet, Ahithmxtic mi 
GioMBTRv, would have no bafis to ftand on, 

were 
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And thus we fee the Procefs hy w&Vi&ch.IV. 
5ve «rr*w «r GiHBRAL Ideas; for thc'*"""*^ 
Perceptions 

met it not for thiiy^m-it/fur Power. They are both 
Gonverlant about Qjiantitt ; Gemetrf. about 
CONTINUOUS Quantity, Jrithmttic about Dij- 
Cftttx. Extension it cffisitial to ttntimuus 
Quantity; Monads, or Units, to Difiritt. Bf 
ftparating Snm the infinite LaAvidudi, with whit^ 
we aic flvrounded, thofe infhnte Accidetita,_b]r 
vriiich they are all £virfifodt we kare nothing but 
thofe 8IMPI.B and perpkctlt similak Units, 
which being combined make Numbek> and are the 
Subj^ft of Asithmetic. Agen, by feparating 
from Bsdf every pofEble fubordinate Accident, and 
learing it nodiing but iti aripU Exttnfian of Ltngtb^ 
Bnah, ami Tbichefst (of which were it to foe de- 
{Hived, it would be Bfidy no longer] we airive at 
that iHire and unmixed Magnitude, thecontem- 
fistkn of whole properties nukes the Sdence of 
Otmtttj. 

By the lame anafylicat atftparativi Power, we in- 
Tcll^ate DEriNiTioNs of all kinds, each one of 
whidi is a dtvilopei ffwd^ as die lame Wind is an 
ifiwbftd Dtjimian. 

Tocoodude— iKCbMroiiTioN AND DirisioH 

«OHMSTa THB WHOM Of SciBHCCy COMPOSI- 
TION 
1 
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Ch- IV. Perceptions here mentioned are in faft no 
other* In thefc too we perceive the ob- 
Jefts of Science 9tnd real Knowlege^ 
which can by no means be, but of that 
v)bicb is general^ and definite ^ and fixt {g). 

Here 



TION MAKIKO AFFIRMATIVB TruTH, r AN0 
SHEWING US THINGS UNDER THEIR SIMILARI- 
TIES AND Identities ; Division making 
Negative Truth, and presenting them 

Ta us UNDER their DISSIMILARITIES AND 

Diversities. 

And here, by the way, there occurs a Queftioo* 
-—If all Wifdom be Science, and it be the bufineb 
of Science as well to compound as to fiparate^ may 
we not iay that thofc PhiloTophers took Half of 
Wifdom for the ^V^, who diilinguiflied it from 
Wit, as if Wisdom orAy feparated^ and Wit only 
brought together ?—Ytt fo held the Philolbpher of 
iialmejbwj, and the Author of the EJfay on the. 
Human Underjtanding. 

(g) The very Etymologies of the Words 'E III., 
ZTH'MH, Scientia, ancji Understanding, 
may ferve in fon;ie degree to (hew the nature of 
thefe Faculties, as well as of thofe Beings, their 
true and proper Objcfts. '£ n 1 1 T ITMH «»o/«ii- 
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Here too even Indh}duah, h6Wey« ofChJV. 
themfelves unknowable, bd^Aie objeds oj 

Knowlege, 



irrJlm xtermyutrcu. SciBNCB (*£ni STH'MH} 

Aas its mm frm Migingus ('EnT STaTIN) 
TO SOME St o? and Bo vuDAKT 9f thifi^s, taking 
us away frwn the unbounded nature and mutability of 
Particulars j for it Is eonverfani about Subje^s, that 
are general^ and invariabk, Nicc|>K. Bieai. Epif. 
Logic, p. 21. 

This Et]tnK>l0gy g^Yen by BkmnHdes^ and kmf 
|)efi»e him adopted by the Pertpatetiesj ctme ori^ 
ginally from Plato^ as may be feen in the following 
account of it from his Cratylus. In this Dialogue 
SocrateSy having &:ft (according to the Heraclitean 
FhHotophjj which Crstylm fiivoursd) etymologized 
a raidtitude of Words with a view to* that Fiew 
and uncea^ng Muiatiofti fup^oftd by Herarktus to 
ran thR>' 9ik thii^s, ar te&gjkh chaiige» his Syitem, 
and begins to etymol^tse frxxn another, which 
fufrpofed' fomefbing in nalum to be permanent and 
Jbfed. On ttas principle he thus proceeds — XxdirJ - 

inftMi% 'EniSTHrMHN, «V d^i^oJ^ in, ^ 

Let us confider then (lays he) fome of the very Weras 

B b already 
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Ch. IV. Knowlege, as &r as their nature will {>«- 
mit. For then. only. may any Particular 

be 

_ _ . . _^.j. ^^ ^ t_^ _ _^ 

already examimdi and in the firji plaee^ the Word 
(Science ; how difputahU is this (as to its former 
Etymology) how much mere naturalfy dees it appear to 
fignifyj that it stops the Soul at things, 
than that it is carried abeut with them, Pbt. Cratji 
p. 437* Edit. Serr. 

The diTputable Etymology, to . which he here 
alludes, was a ftrange one of his own making in 
the formtir part of the Dialogue, adapted to the 
flawing Syftem of HeraeUtus there mentioned. Ac- 
cording to this notion, he had derived *Eni- 
XTH'MH from im&M and /utmiv, as if it kept ahng 
with things, by perpetually following them in their 
motions. See Plato as befim p. 4i2« 

As to SciBNTiA, we are indebted to ScaSger 
for the fUlowing ingetuous Etymology. Ratio- 
ciKATio, motus fuidam eft\ Scisntia, fmts: 
undo et nonunj turn apui Graces^ turn etiam m^rm. 

n«f«jTo 'EnfirTAseAi, •EniiTH'MH. 

SiJHtur efdm mentis agitatio, et fit jpoais in ammo. 
SieLatinumSciEKTiAj cfn yinreu ZXEfSIS TOf 
"'O N T O Z, Nam Latins quod nomen ontisfimpkx ai 
itfii ahfecerunt atque repudiarunt^ ommhus affims parth- 
eipis's iidem a^xerunt. Judtens^ axouwv Sw. Sdtns^ 
%Z}t (&. ScaL in Theophr. de Caufit Plant. Lib L 
p. 17. • 
>• The 
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be £ud to be known, when by aflerting ICCh.IV. 
to be d Man^ or an Aftimal, or the like, '"^"'''^ 
we 



The Etiglifi Wont, Unobkstandiho, means 
not fo pvperly KnnuUg$t as that Faculty eftbt Ssuly 
where Knowlege relides. Why may we not then 
iaoffray that the framen of this Word intended 
to repicftDt it ai a kind of firm Bafi, on which the 
£iir Strudure of Sciences was to reft, and which 
vrat fuppofed to STAND VHDKiL them, as their im- 
movc^ Support I 

Whatever may be laid of tfiefe £tym<4o^» 
whether they are true ot fidfe, they at leaft prove 
thor Authors to have conlideredSciEtfCB and Un- 
SEstTANDiHc, HOt as /wi)x|f powcTS of Percep- 
tioa, like the Sfli^, but rather nfiia^^ ptrmaiuntt 
andiw-uj/rCoMPSBHiMsioKs .Butiffo, wemuft 
fomewbere or other find iac them certain _/?<>a^, 
PirmantntyaaidarahUOnjtQtii fmce if Pirckp- 

TION or ANY KIND BB DIFFEK£NT FKOH THE 

THING pBRCBivBD, (whether it perceive ftrait as 
CTOoked, ot crooked as firaitt the moving as fixed, 
or the find as moving) such Psrcbptioh 

MUST or NECESSITY BE BREONEOUS AND 

falib- The following pafi!agr fiom a Grtti Pla- 
Unic (whom we Aiall quote again hereafter] feems 
op the prefeat occafion not without its weight-^-^ 
Et ir< T^wnc «xftpir<|i« -nt «i^fftu(i f*>i »* ijj 
j^wf« «Aii3irfj* ''■5» «<Ai)T«», If there he A 
B b 2 Knowlbox 
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Ch.IV.wc refer it to fome fuch compr^efifive^ or 
'general Idea, 

Now 'tis of thefe comprehensive and 

PERMANENT IdBA€> THE GBNLVINB PBR- 

CEPTIONS OF PURE MiND, that WoRDS 

of all Languages, howcyver diffwent, ure 
the Symbojis. And hence it is, that as 
1^ Perceptions imhdsi^ ^ duth^fk tbnw 

Symbols 



i**»i»»— ^"^i"-^»f**-*«»^— "^ii^wi*"— •*w»*i^ 



Knowlege mere accurate than Seksation ; there 
wtuji he certain objects of fuch knmjohge more 

TRUE THAN OBJECTS OF SeKSE. 

The following then are Queftions worth confidief- 
ing,— »^j/ thefe Objeas are ^ "-Where they reficfc f 
-—And how they are to be difcovered ?i— Not by ex- 
perimental Phihfophy 'tis plain ; for that medde^ 
with nothing, but what is tangible, corporeaf, amf 
mutable — nor even by the more« refined and mtidaal 
fpeculation of Mathematics ; for this^ at it» very 
commencement, takes fiich Objjj<5^s for granted. We 
can only add, that if they refide in our oxvn MiNns, 
(and who, that has never looked there, can affiMi 
they do not ?) then wiH the advice of the SMiift bt 
no ways improper, 

— — — NEC Te QUiESIVERlS EXTRA. 

Perf 
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Symbols e^prefsy not this or that Jet g/'Ch. IV. 
Particulars mly^ but all indifferently^ as 
tpey happen to occur. Were therefore the 
Inhabitants of Salijbury to h% transferred 
to Tork^ tho' new particular objeds would 
appear on every fide, they would fUU no 
more want a new Language to explain 
themfelves^ than they would want new 
Minds to comprehend what they beheld. 
All indeed that they would want^ would 
be the hoal proper Names*, which Names, 
as wchave iaid already *, are hardly a part 
of Language, but muil equally be learnt 
both by learned and unlearned, as often 
as they change the place of their abode. 

'TI8 upon the fame principles we may 
perceive the reaf<an, why the dead Lan« 
guages (as we cdl them) are mm. in- 
telligible \ and why the Language of 
modern England is able to defcribe antient 

B b 3 Rome} 



m^^tbmtk 



• Sup. p. 345, 346. 
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Ch. IV. Rome \ and that of ancient Rome m ddcribc 
'modern England {b) . But of thdr matters 
we have fpokcn before. 

§• 2. And now having viewed tbe 
frocefsy by ivbicb we acquire general IdeaSy 
let us begin anew from other Principles, 
and try to difcover (if we can prove fo 

fortunate) whence 'tis that tbefe Ideas origin 
nally come. If we can fucceed here, we 
may difcern perhaps, wbat kind of Beings 
tbey arCy for this at prefent appears fome- 
what obfcure. 

Let 



(h) As far as Humap Nature^ and the primary 
Genera both of Suijtanci and Acdiint are the fam 
in ail places,, and have beefi £> thro' all ages; to finr 
all Languages fliane one commoo Identity. As 
bx as peculiar Species of Subftance occur in diffierciifi 
legions ; and much mor^, as fiur u the pofiiiw b/H* 
tutions of religious and eivil PoBcies are every when 
different ; fo far each Language has its peculitf Di- 
VERsiTv. To the Caufes t^f Diverjity here men- 
tioned, may be added tbe diftinguijhing Cbaraffer and 
Genius of every Nation y concerning which we flull 
fpeak hereafter. 
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Let us fuppofc any man to look forch.IV, 
the firft time upon fome Work of Art^ as' 
for example upon a Clock, and having 
fttfficiently viewed it, at length to depart* 
Would he not retain, when abfent, an Idea 
of what he had feen ?— And what is it, to 
retain fucb Idea ?—'T^is to have a Form 
INTERNAL correjpondent to the exter- 
nal j only with this difference, that the 
Internal Form is devoid of the Matter 5 
the External is united with it, being feen 
in the metal, the wood> and the like. 

Now if we fuppofe this Speftator to 
view many fucb Machines, and not (imply 
to view, but to confider every part of them^ 
ib as to comprehend how thefe parts all 
operate to one End ; he mijght be then 
faid to poflefs a kind of intelligible 
Form, by which he would not only un- 
derftand, and know the Clocks, which he 
|iad feen already^ but every Wock alfo of 

B b 4 like 
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Ch.IV.like fort, which he might fee hereafter. — 
Should it b^ aik'd " vbicb ^ theje farm 
*' is prior t the Bfcter/tal an4 Senfiiki er 
« the JntfTTtal <tn4 intflligibk ;" the Mr 
fwor is Qbriou?, th?t the pritr is the 
Senfibk, 

Thvs then we fee, thbrb arj wtzv^ 
tipiQLE Forms, which to th^ Ssvsi"* 

BLS ARE SU^SEQDSNT. 

But farther ftill^^If tjicfe Mtfhioe* be 
allowed the Work not <f Cbanftf but of 
an Artijlj they mull be the Work of one, 
who knew what be i^s abmit^ Ap4 what 

« 

is it, ta ijpork^ and know n^bat (n{e is ah^ t 

— 'Tis to have an Idea of npbat q^ is 
dging ^ to paffeji a Fo^m int£RNAL| cor- 

refpondcr^t ta the exter^nal, to wbicb ex* 
ternal it Jerves for an Exemplar cr A|t- 

CHETYPE* 

Here theawehave a^ i^tmligib;»b 
Form, which is pr^q:^ to the sensi- 
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BU Form J vfkf'fb, Uing truly prior «Ch.rV. 
^ffeU in dtgnify tu in timet can no more 
ieffime Jkifeqttenty than Caufe can to Bffe^» 

Thus tlie», with refped to Works of 
Art, w« may perceive, if we attend, a 
TRIPLE Orprr of Forms } me Order, 
intelUgibU and frevims to thefe Works $ 
a focond Order, fenfiblezxiA. concomitant i 
and z tbir J tf^cat intelHgiiieand/ui/eguent, 
Aiter the firft of thefe Orders, the Makq^ 
rnay be faid to work} thro' the fecond, 
^ Works tbcrofelves exijit and are what 
th^ 9F9 i and in the third they become 
rcf^nis^di as mere ObjeBs of Contempla" 
tim* To make thefe Forms by different 
N^vifS HK>rp eafy to he uaderilood ; the 
fiffi may he called the Maker's Form i 
tbetfifondt that of the SusjECt s and tho 

tHrdf thttt of Tfkt CoNTEMPiATOR. 

. X'^T v» paiit ^00 hence to Wcnrks of 
N^TUIUI* l<^ 9S iwj^e onrfehres view^ 
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Ch.IV.ing fomc divcrfiiicd Profpcftj " a Plain,^ 

for example, fpatious and fertile ; a 
" river winding thro* it 5 by the banks 
«* of that river, men walking and cattle 
** grazing 5 Ae view terminated ^th 
" diftant hills, fome craggy, and fomc 
" covered with wood/' Here 'tis plab 
we have plenty of Forms natural. 
And could any one quit fo fair a Sight, 
and retain no traces of what he had be* 
Held? — And what it is, to retain traces 
cf what one has iebeld ?^^"Tis to have cer- 
tain Forms internal correfpondent to 
the EXTERNAL, and refembling them in 
every thing, except the Being merged in 
Matter. And thus, thro' tine ifame reten- 
tive and colleBive Powers, the Mind be- 
comes fraught with Forms natural^ as be- 
fore with Forms arti^ialj-^^hdvld it be 
afked, " wBicb of tbefe natural Forms are 
*• priory the External ones viewed hj the 
** Senfes^ or the Internal e^JHhg in tie 
^"^ Mindy' the Anfwer isobviotti, thrt 

the prior are the External. 

I Thus 
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Thus therefore in Nature, as well asCh.lV. 
in Art, there are intelligible 
Forms, which to thb sensible are 
SUBSEQUENT. Hcnce then we fee the. 
meaning of that noted School Axiom, Nil 
eji in Intellectu, quod non prius fuit in 
Sensu 5 an Axiom, which we muft own 
to be fo far allowable, as it refpeds the 
Ideas of a mere Cmtemplator. 

But to proceed fomewhat farther— Arc 
natural Produdions made by Chance, or 
BY Design ?— Let us admit by Dejigny 
not to lengthen our inquiry. They are 
certainly more exquifite than any Works 
of Art, and yet tbefe we cannot bring 
ourielves to fuppofe made by Cbance.-'-^^ 
Admit it, and what follows ?— ^ mufi of 
nece^ty admit a Mind alfoy becasifeDzsiom 
implies Mind^ wherever *tis to be found. 
•—Allowing therefore this, what do we 
mean by the Term^ Mind ?— -*We mean 

fometbing 
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'hJSf Jcmetbingy wbicb^ when if oBsy knw>s ftAat 
if is going fo do} fometbing fiored vdfb 
Ideas of its intended Works^ 0greeab^ to 
wbicb Ideas tbofe Works are fajbioned. 

That fucK Exemplars, Patterns, 
Forms, Ipeas (call them as you pleafe) 
muft of necej^ty be, requires no proving, 
but follows of couirfe, if we admit the 
Caufe of Nature to be a Mind> as above 
mentioned. For take away thefe, and 
wbat a Mind do we leave without them ? 

Chance furely is as knowing, as Mimd 

^ . • ,. - . • ' ■ 

WITHOUT Ideas J or rathf r. Mind with- 
out Ipeas is no lefs blind than Chance^ 

- • 

The Nature of thrfe Ideas is not difli- 
cult t(c> expl^, if we once cpous to allow. 
& poifibility of their Exifteoce. That ttN|f 
ace X2;qui{itely ^Mx^/f/f^ various, anil or* 
ikr/yyiteyidtnt from the exquifiie Beauqr^r 
Variety, and Order, £eea in natnral Sub? 
ilancesj, which are but theif G^/i or Fic^ 

fares. 
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turts. That they arc mental \% plam, «Ch.IV. 
tkr^areof the Effencesf^nsjy^ and don-*"."'~^ 
fequently no Qt^efls to any of the Stnfet, 
DOT therefore drcumfcribcd either by 7me 
or Place. • 

Here tiien, on this Syflem, we have 

plenty ^FORMS IHTELLIGISLE, WHICH 
AKB TRULY PWfVIOV* TO ALL FORM» 

SENSIBLE. Here too wc fee that Nature 
is not defedive in her triple Order, 
having (like Art) her Forms previous, 
her Concomitaht, and her Svbse- 
^XNT (i). 

That 

(i) SimpUcittiy in faa commeonffy i^kmi the fYe> 
dicamenu, calls the firft Order of thde intdligibhi 
FomW, -ra iTjio TW fAfSiffWf, thifi prtViMs to Parti' 
t^atim, and at otTier times, i i^npnuEuD xonarnf, 
tbi tranfttndmt Univtrfalitj or Samenifi ; the _^rtJtrf 
Order he calls r» » iwiSi^h, tbofe whith txlfiin Par-. 
Htip^itity that it, thole merged in Matter ; and at 
«tbar tiia«B» he calk them n xa!aili}xyj*im xciw'tik, 
thi faterdbiaii Urnvtr/ahly- or Samixefi ; laflly, of 
the tUrii Order h* feyg, that tbey hive no inde- 
' pendent 
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Ch.iy. ' That the Previous may be Jtf/lfy fo 
*"^^*^ called is plain, becaufe they are eJfentiaUj 

prior 

pendent edftence of their own, but that — jfalc 

iwiricoilAtVy wt ourfilvis dbjhra^ing tbem in our oum 
Imaginations^ ' bavi given them bf /tub abjlra^im an 
ixijlince as $f themfihes. ' Simp, in PhBdic p. 17, 
In another place he layt, in a language fomewhat 
myfterious, yet (UU conformable to the iame dodrine 

— - Mil vo7f 7v rpirl^y XhitIIm ri kmhv^ tv /t*jy i^nfn* 
fAiHo rwf xay ixaroi^ t^ Mm rnc » ouIok xwmiiV, 

xoda rJiv ttoXuiiJii ir^^An^/iv-— Jtojf^ J)i lO t^ xmwX 
TO iiri xoivv ailui tok ihoif^i^ii ui%viM hMifiXm^ ^ 
iwircicy^ov acvl^Ts^^rfnoif ti^ to i» TatV nfurifmf /m- 
voi«»^ f^ «(pa(i^cVfwc utptr'^/AfMV, Jpffoj^tvU /» ■■ 
Perhaps therefore we mujl adnde a triple Ordek 

OF WHAT IS UniV£RSAL AND TH£ SamE ; Aot 

of thefirfl Order ^ tranfcendent andfitperior t$ Parti' 
cularsy which thro* its uniform nature is tie eauje of 
that Samenefs gxijiing in them^ as tbre!" its multiform 
pre-conception it is the caufe of their Dh/erjity — that of 
thefecond Order^ what is infufed from thefirfl waver'- 
fal Caufe into the various Species of Beings^ and winch 
has its exijlence in thofe feveral Species*-^ that of the 
third Order ^ what fubfifts by ahftraSion in our own 
VnderJlandingSj being offubfepient origin to the ether 
two^ Ibid. p. 21. 

To 
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prior to aU things elfc. The whole visi- Ch. IV* 
BL£ World exhibits nothing more, tfaaii 

fo 



To SimpUciui we ihall add the two following 
Quotations from Ammomus and Nicephorus Blemmidesy 
which we have ventured to tranfcribe, without 
regard to their uncommon length, as they fo fiilly 

eftablifli the DoArine here advanced, and the works 
of thefe Authors are not eafily to be procured. 

T^X*'* 'A;tiXAf«f, 7^ Kf\^U w«XA» 'jragxxiifxivx' o Si 

TK ufftk^w 7^ dcao-a/AfPof ri wfi^ixy Ifeiriicxi ori 
niy\ot f J fvo( iWiv Jxlu^Wjxarof, y^ira) vaf' aura to 
fxruTTM/iAa T^ JtowoiV, 'H TOftVuy o^^a^i( ii ly rS 
^axTuAiiw Aiy«T«i nPO^ TffN nOAAffN lUai* 

11 <« iv ToriT xuf kMf , 'EN Tori: noAAorx- nV 

Ji iy T^ Jiapoij^ TV aiTQfjLa^CifjLiyv^ 'EIII TOTS 
IIOAAOI"'£, 9^ Jrc^^fv^f. TouTo ouv ivyo<i<&cd x^ 

TTapTO, s^fi nuo fauTw T0K iravTwv na^aitiyfACtrx * 
•;ov, voify fltvOfuiroy, ^X'* '^^ '^^ ^^f* ifturw rx 

a'jTK 8iiiA.io}j^yi\)^i}ta^ % oJx uJi^f. *AAA* ii /acv pii 



^S 




3^4 
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Ch.lV.fb mtnypaffing Pkhireft of theft tmmutdhti 
Archetypes. Nay cfaroT diefe it ttttins etea 

a 



r«HUtf» ymr^niK Tw >i}hP^|Wf ) ir li Tf Ji«y I{i9 
Ao^^mni VM«S itttTrk mirraK W ^vjmtf/taiii^ iV ^sM. 

A TO vV iwTtf yi^ifAttn* h H Ztkif f itmtty air it ^ 

AiyfTAi tJto to" Stfe; npo' rxTN noAAxrs^ 

CV TdK XaS*^ ?X^r09 ^vffjpUII'tfl^y Wr T« IT TOK XSIJOK tX« 

TWwpfltTft* >^ AiyfTjii ri roiauTA 'EJf TOTS 
^ Tirf xfl/l« /»€f 0^ dSvOf •SfTif?, oTf wtMft r^ iMo^ f libff T? 

«(v9^«7ni ixv^ii^t («i}; C7i'» TV 7r^f|i^ EAd^i^o^r, juk! ^cot* 

Ai>ir«i tJto 'Enr TOrZ nOAAtf'Ii:, fyJor/^Jf 
rJi iroXXa, xai Jrnpoj^fvc; . bttiUigdtur MmtbtSj pii 

aSoiJusy utpotf Athillis^ imaginem infeu^tam Imbeat : 
mdtie infufer term fint^ et ab mnuk imprimsntur : 
Vimat deinde quij^iamy vidiMtqm aras mmep wins 
annuU imprejftone formatas^ amiuliqui imfH^efiemm m 
mmte contiruai : fgillum annuk injcviptum^ ants 
MULTA dicetur : in cerults imprejfumr in mu&tis*: 
fiud vtr$ in illitny qui ilk venerate intelUgintia rematt- 
ferity TOST Mvvr Ay ft pb^friujgenkum (Ecetur. Idem 

in 
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a Sembla^icc of Immortality, and con-Ch.lV. 



tinues 



in generibus et firmis intelligendum cenfeo : eunim ilU 
cpiimu$ procreator mundi DiuSy omnium rerumformas^ 
at f tie ixempla habit apudfe : utft hotmnem effictre velitf 
in hominis firmly quam habety intueatutj et ad \fHu5 
exemphim cateros faciat omnes* Jt ft qms rejliterity 
dicaique rerum formas aptid Creatorem nm ejfe: qua Jo 
ut aUgenter attendat : OpifeXy qua facity vel cognofclt^ 
veligmrat : fed iSy qui nefdety nunquam quicquamfa^ 
ikt: quis enim id facer e aggredittWy qued facer e igwh 
rat f hUqm enimfactdtate quddam ratienis experte ali- 
quid agety preut agit natwra. Ex que eonficituty ut 
natura etiam agaty etft qua faciaty non aduertat : Ji 
vero ratiene quad^m aliquid faeity quodcun^ue ab eo 
folium eji emnine cognovit. Si igitur Deus non pejore 
rationcy quam homOy facit quidy qua fecit cognovit : Ji 
cognovit qua fecit y in ipfo rerum formas eJfe perjpicuum 
eft. Forma autem in opijlcejunt perinde ac in annub 
Jigillumy bacque forma anti mult a, et avulfa a 
materia dicitur. Jtqui iominis Jpecies in unoquoqut 
Jhmine tfiy quemodmodum etiam figilla in ceris s et in 
IcuLTxs, nee avulja a materiS Mcitur. At c\mji9r 
jfulos homines anitm conjpicimusy ti eandem in unoquo^ 
ftteformam atque effigiem wdemuSy ilia effigies in m§nt$ 
nejlrd inftdem vosT MutTA, et p^erius genita dice^ 
tur : veluti in ilb quoque dicebamuSy qui multafigill^ 
incerdttnoeteodemannuloimprejfaconjpexerat. Ammon. 
in Porphyr. Ifitrodu^t. p. 29. b» . 

C c A(yovia$ 
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Ch.rV.tinues throughout ages to be specifp 



CALLY 



nOAAlfN, 'EN TOfS noAAofs, 'Enf 

TOfD nOAAOfZ" oTov JvwfkSw Ti <r<ppaj^rnp»«i, 

?X^ ^^^ Cj/IuTfi^jEAOS TO TUp^OV, £^ OV XflpMK ITpXAa p^A- 

xuf ^ TA £v OK TO fx/uTTfii)^, xfti urioi^'ac tfTi irovia 
TV a(;7tf iJt.{\ij(n(riV i xlu^ttpol^^ x^i ro^ ^Kvtla irtAAft 

tJ Xo}^ oirvaOpoiVac iK iV) <X^^ ''^''^^ ii«7a Amton. 
To liXv Sy o^pay»r^piov riirkifirOL Xeytlat ITPO* TffN 
no AAn^N- ToJ" cv tom: xnp/wc, 'EN TOf Z nOA- 
AOTZ* TO ^c t^ auluv KxJotXmp^hy xa) xaIa lionoiai 
aifAwff uVorav,'Enr TOIS nOAAOrZ. "'OuW 
?v xai T« j.fy»i xa\ Ta uifi HPO' TH'^N HO A AlfN 
/A£y fiViv £v tJ AnjiAtoup}^^, x»1o( rvf irouiJiicvV A6}«{* 
sv TCd 0£ci) ^ap 01 ouo-toiroi^i Ao}«^ tc^ cTkIm* maNii? 
^pov^£rivxa(r4, xft6* Sue ^cj^C ^ ywifi^i^ ra o»I« 

A£>ov7«» t« yiyrt xal ra fiJV} 'E N TOfZ nOA AOrZ^ 
A^T» fp TOK xola [Atf^ afyflpwiroK Ta t» flUpwinr cidic 

ipi, Xfti 70K X«[a j(Arp(^ ftTTTTOK TO TV IITinf IM^* I* 

ett'vpu^otC 3ij KXi Twiroigy kol) roif aAAoi^ ^uo»C TO ^oO' 

£vpf(rx£/aj Twv toihtuv iHZvj oTnp £$-1 to ^mov* xocv Toli 

^fcOlf OfAn H»\ TOHT ^WO^UTOJf TO^ X^SoXlXttTC^Oir j4}^^^ TO 

ai<&r7»xo\, ££f7a^f7a>' (rvvx)(fi&f%y il xii rm (^7«H 
biy.^iTroci TO iji*\}/i;^o»' «i Ji cuw ror^ ^/aJ'VX**^ sSiAa tic 
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CALLY ONE, amidthofeinfiniteparticularCh.lv. 

chstnges^ 



rt*rii 



iirioicoircrv xou rd ot^^Xfi^^ to cSfxx cviattav XMlo^iJcci^ 
cvvf^ctfArtvuv ii foTg iifi)jucv9if rSv d^ufACCTm bVic^v, t^ 
^pwrov yiv^ (pxvtTrai xal yvuKOitxloit* ka\ Sulu fxtit 
'EN TOfS nOAAOfi C(pirnKS rx uSn ^ r* 

r^TTTwv avl^v T9V iViroTnlft^ xdci jfrw r«v xoifioAir ay6g(a7r§y^ 
net) riv xaioAv fir^ov firiyona-oe;* xa&! to xaioXu^mv fx 
ftTv xa9&ar<i rS Xoya ffwaiy»y^v* xai to xaSoAif 
«Id«}Tixo\ xfti To^ kaSoAy ^/cAifn^p^ov, x«i t^ xaSoXti 
rw/AOE, xai T1IV xx6oAtxw7arDV vViav s^ direivjm (tvXXq^ 

x) T« !»»» lirfAwf, ttVfruTO'Enr Torz nOAAOf r, 
*Tu\i^i^ [Ailci rd ?roAA» xa»i ur'ifoJ'Ji'tof. Genera 
veri et Species dicuntureje ante mult a, in mul- 
TI8, POST MULTA. Ueputdy intelUgatur ftgUlum^ 
quamUbet figuram habens^ ex quo multa cera ejuf- 
dem Jigura fint participes^ et in medium aliquis has 
proferat^ nequaquam pravifo figillo* Cum autem 
vidijfet eas ceras in quibus figura exprimitur^ et ani^ 
madvertijfet omnes eandem figuram participari^ H qua 
videbantur multa^ ratione in unum coegijfety hoc in 
meHte teneat. Nempefigillum Jicitur ejfe Jpecies antB 
MCLTA ; ilia vero in cerisy in multis; quavery 
ab iis de/umitufy et in mente immaierialiter fubfijlity 
POST MULTA. Sic igituf ct Genera ct Spccics antk 
MULTA in Creatorefiinty fecundum rationes efficientes. 
In Deo enim return effeRrices rationes una et fimpliciter 

C c a pra^ 
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Ch. IV. changes, that bcfal it every moment fk). 



May 



pra-exijiunt \ ficundutn quas ratipnes ilk fupra-fubfton' 
tiaUs omnes res et pradejiinavit et produxit. Exifiere 
autem dicuntur Genera et Species in Multis, qm- 
niam infmgulis hominibus hominis Species^ et inJinpiUs 
equis equi Species ejl. In hominibus etque ac in eqtds et 
aliis animalibus Genus invenitur harum Jpeciirum, qu$d 
i/i animal. In animalibus stiam ma cum Z^apbytis 
magis univerfali Genus^ ntmpi j0nfiUimm expdritur. 
Jdditis vera plantisj Jpe^atur Genus (snimatum. Si 
vera una cum animatis quifquam velit perfcrutari etiam 
inammatdy totum Corpus perfpiciet. Cum autem entia 
imorpcrea conjunSfa fuerint iis modo tra^atisy apparent 
primum et generaUJftmum Genus. Atque ita quidem ik 
'mm hT IS fubjijlu'nt Generd et Species. Gmprthendens 
vero quifqUam ex fingulis hominibus naturam ipfam btt" 
maham^ et ex Jingttlis equis ipfam ejiakam^ atqui ita 
urfiverfalem hominem et umvtrfahfh efium eot^deratu^ 
et univerjble animal ex fingulis ratione ulUg€Ms^ el, 
univerfale fenfitivum^ et Umverfale animattemy et irtr/- 
verfale corpus^ et maxitt^ unher/ale em ex ommkis 
colli^ensy hicy inquamy in fua mtnte Genera et Speda 
immaterialiter conJHtuii 'Enf TOf Z nOAAOfZ, 
hoc ejly POST MULTA^ et pojlerius genita. Nicepb. 
Blem. Log. Eph. p. 62. Vid. etiam Akin. mPlaUnic. 
Philofoph. Introdudl. C. IX. X. 



(t) The following elegant lines of Virgit 
worth attending to, tho* applied tO HO higher a 
fubjedl than Bees. 

Erga 



V 
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May we be allowed then to credit thofeCh.IV. 
Ipcculative men, who tell Us, " 'tis in 

tbefe 






^ 



Ergo ipfas fuamvis angujli terminus avi 
Excipiat: (nefue enim plus feptima ducitur at as) 
At Genus immortale manet G. IV. 

The fame Immortality^ that is, the Immortality of 
the Kind may be feen in all perijhable fubftances, 
whether animal or inanimate ; for tho' Individuals 
perifiy the feveral Kinds Jlili remain. And hence^ 
if we take Time, as denoting the fyjiem of things 
temporary^ we may colle<% the meaning of that 
pafTage in the Timaiis^ where the Philoiopher 
defcribes Time to be [amvI^ aiuy<^ cv in 

xmT a;>i9|uoy l^^ecv aisuviov uxivot, jEternitatis in uno 

permanentis Imaginem fuandam^ certis numerorum arti^ 
euHsprogredientem. Plat, V. III. p. 37. Edit, Serran. 

We have fubjoined- the following extra<ft from 
Boetbiusy to ferve as a commentary on this deicrip* 

tion of Time. ^ternit as igitur eft^ intermix 

nabiUs vitee tota ftmul et perfe£fa poffejjio. ^od ex 
eollatiene temporalium clarius liquet. Nam quidquid 
vivit in tempore, idpr^fens a pr^teritis in futura 
protect: nihilque efi in tempore conjlitutum^ qu^dtotum 
vitee fua fpatium pariter poffit ample£ti ; fed crajlinum 
piidem nondum apprebenditf hejtemum verojam perdi-^ 
4it. In hodiernd quoque vita nen amplius vivitis^ quam 

C c 3 in 
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Ch. IV. " tbefe permanent and compreben/lveF oilm% 
^^ that THE Deity views at onccy without 

•* looking 



^nns' 



in iUo mobiR tranJitorioqi4^ mmienU. ^uod igiturTemT 
pons patitur conditicnemy licet ilbtdy ficut di mumb 
(enfmt Arijlpteks^ nee citperit unquam effe^ tuc definai^ 
yitaque ejus cum temporis infinitate tendatUTy nsnduB 
tamen tale ejly ut aternum ejfi jure credatur. Km 
enim totum fimul infinite lUet vita Jpe^tium c^mpn- 
henditj atque complex itur^ fed futur a nondum tranfaR^ 
jam non habet. ^md igitur interminabilh vita pletd" 
fudinem t$tam pariter comprebendity ae poffidety cui 
neque futuri qui^quam abfity nee prateriti fluxerity id 
JETERNUM ejfe jure perhibetur : idque necejfe efiy et 
fui compos prafens fibi femper ajfijlerey et injimtaiem 
mobilis temporis habere prafentem. Vndi quidam mn 
re£liy qui cum audiunt vifum Platoniy mundum bunt 
nee habuijfe initiumy nee habiturum eJfe defeliuMy hu 
mode conditori conditum mundum fieri co-aternumputanf. 
Jliud ejl enim per interminabilem duci vi- 
ta m, (quod Mundo Plato tribuit) aliud intermi- 

NABILIS VITA TOTAM PARITER COMPLEXAIC 

ESSE PEASENTiAM, quod Divina Mentis proprium 
(JJe manifeftum eft. Neque enim Deus conditis rebus 
antiquior videri debet temporis quantitata, fed fimpiids 
potius proprietate natura. HuNC enim vitjeim- 

' MOBILIS PR-«SENTARIUM STATUM, INFIKITUS 
■ ILLE TEMPORALIUM RERUM MOTUS IMITATCRi 

cumque eum effingere^ atjue aquare non poffity ex im- 
' mobiBtate deficit in motum j ex fimplicitate prafentia 

decr^cit 
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** iooking abroad^ all pojfihk f>rodu^ions Ch.lV, 
*' ioth prefenty pafit and future— that tbis^''''^*''^ 
" great and ftupendoui View is but a View 
" ofbimfelf, where all things lie invelopediu 
" their Principles and Exemplars, as being 
" ejj'entialto tbefulnefs of his univerfal In- 
" telleSfion ?" — If fo, 'twill be proper, that 
we invert the Axiom before mentioned. 
We muft now iay — Nil efi in Sensu, gued 
non priusfuit in Intellectu, For the* 
the contrary may be true with reiped to 
Knowlege merely bumanj yet never can 
it be true with refpeiS: to Knowlege uni- 
C c 4 vcrfally. 



dtcrtfiit in infinitam fuluri at prmtertli guanlitatem-i 
sty cum totam pariter vita fute pienifjMnim niquiat 
ptffidere, hic ipfo, quidaHqui madt nunquam efft dtjinitf 
ilhiJf quod implert atque ixprimtrt mn pstefty aliqaa- 
ttnus vidttur amulari, alligans ft ad quaUmcunqut 
prafitttiam bujui txigui vulucrifyiu mmunti: qua, 
fumiem manbntis illius rv.Mst.vrix quah- 
DAM cESTyvT IMAGINEM, qiHhufiumqut ctntigtrit, 
idprajlqty ut ESSE vidioMitr. ^ortiam vera martert 
nenpttuii, infinitumTempmis iter arripuit: ttqutrntd* 

Ja/Iumefli U/QOtiTINVAKET VITAM EVSDOttttjUt 

pUttiludintm eemfle£fi mn valmt permank.ndo« 
Itaquty &c. De ConToUt. Philofo^ L, V. 



^^ 
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Ch.rV.vcrfally, unlefrwegtve Precedence to At OMf 
jWlifeless BoDy, making Mind, among 
other thing 5 y to be Ji ruck out by a bicfy 
Concourfe. 

§.3. 'Tis far from the dcffgn of this 
Treatife, to infinuate that Atheifm is the 
Hypothefis of our later Mctaphyficians.. 
But yet 'tis fomewhat rem?irkablc, in tjicir 
fevcral Syftems, how readily they admit 
of the above Precedence. 

For mark the Order of diings, aecor- 
ding to . their account of them. Firft 
comes that huge Body, the fenfible World., 
Then this and its Attributes beget fenfible 
Ideas. Then out of fenfible Ideas, by a. 
kind of lopping and pruning, arc made 
Ideas intelligible y ^whether fpecijfc or gene-- 
rah Thus, fliould they admit that Mini>» 
was coeval with Body, yet till Body gave 
h Ideasy and awakened its dormant Powers^/ 
it could at beft have been nothing, mor^ ' 



"^^.^^ 
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Aan a fort of dead Capacity i for. iNNATEGhJV* 
Ideas ii could not pejjibly have any^ 

At another time we hear of Bodies yfr 
exceedingly jine^ that their very Exility 
makes them fufceptible oi fenfation and 
knowlege 5 as if they Ihrunk into IntelleSf 
by their exquifite fubtlety, which rendred 
them too delicate to be Bodies any longer* 
Tis to this notion we owe many curious 
inventions, fuch 2s fubtle Mther^ animal 
SpiritSy nervous DuSiSy Vibrations^ and the 
like; Terms, which MODERN Philosophy, 
upon parting with occult ^alities^ has 
found expedient to provide itfelf, to fupply 
tfieir place. 

But the /W^/fe^^/Schemc, which never" 
forgets Deity, poftpones every thing corpHh- 
real to the^primary mental Caufe. *Tis here it 
looks for the origin of intelligibleldc2LSy even 

» 

of thofe, which exift in human Capacities^ 

For iho'fen/iile Objedts may be the deftined 
4 mediun^t 
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Ch.IV.nicdium, to awaken the dormant Energies 
'of Man's Underftanding, yet arc thofc 
Energies themfelves no more contained in 
Senfcy than the Explofion of a Cannon, in 
the Spark which gave it fire (I). 

(I) The following Note is taken from a Manu* 
fcript Commentary of the Platonic OlympiodoruSj 
(quoted before p. 371.} upon the Pbad§ of Platd \ 
inrhich tho' perhaps fome may obje<^ to ftotxt inclin- 
ing to the Dodrinc of Platonic Reminifanci^ jret it 
certainly gives a better account how far the Senfes 
aflift in the acqui(ition of Scienfc^ than we can find 
given by vulgar Philofophers. 

O'j&iwelg yd^ ra. X^^** ^ oivrt^x ^fXfl^ n ailiai 
hor) rSv xfulrivm* u ii iu x) raTg cjocuxXioi; f^nyv- 
CfO*! vi&iBa*^ 9^ ^PX^' UTTcIy niv atSno'iy t?c svi- 
ri|jtA»l?, XiJojiAfii m\Hriv df^iv i^ ^^ iroinlixw, of AX* «j 

■ icflfia raulnv i\ rnv I womsv upulai x«i to o Ti/aamj^ 
#r» ^1* o^l^cwc xoti axo?; to t?c ^iXoo-o^/a; iw§flf»» 

JlptKgiiMiia. 7bcji things^ which areinfmt and fi* 
andarj^ an by no means the Principles wr Caufes of 
thi more excellent '^ and tho* we admit the common 
interpretations^ and allow Sekse to be a Principle 
{/* Science, we muft however call it a Principle^ 
not m If it was the efficient Caufe^ butmii roufes our 

Sottl 
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In (hort all Minds, that are, are Si-Ch.IV. 
MiLAR ahd Congenial ; and fo too are 

their 
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Soul to the Recollection of general Ideas. — According t9 
the fame way of thinking is it faid in the TimauSj that 
through the Sight and Hearing we acquire to ourfelves 
Philofophyy becaufe we pafs from Objects of Sense to 
Reminiscence or Recoli^ectioi^. 

And in another paflage he obferves ■ *&sr£(J^ 

yii^ niyLjAO^w elyu\fAoi cnv i 4^^%% troivloov ruv 

For in as much as the SovLy by containing the Princi^ 
pies of all BeingSy is c fort of omniform Repre^ 
•6ENTAT10N or Exemplar; when it is rouzed by 
cbjeSfs of Senfty it recolle£fs thofe Principles, which it 
contains witbiny and brings them firth. 

Georgius GemiftuSj otherwife called Pletho^ writes 
upon the iame ftibjet5l in the following manner* 

i\rri% iy(pAoti ^ rtXtdrt^ov h iflpjlj Jj^fiv, 5 iv Toii 
JMoTig, OJ / «u f^kfiiotfAH aAAodi ov Aulnv i^ aurtV 



^11 



lliii 



-«/v 0VIWP fti,^ iAA«» 
™«, .' u:7.- „- .-j).-, 
•'SW"" ?"'«•« i«iA 

*»')~r. Tttfi wiafif) 

til Saul, vlben Jb, afni 

ticfi Propartiens, which e. 

thtm with a/upnitr accu. 

" «"*>'<* 'hn Main in tk 

fiptrisr Pirfiaim «■ J, 

frm fmftble el^tfi], at n 

yet can Jht tancmv it her, 

iti having ejci/lence mj wh 

frmeifi t, titmeive I, 

"''erey/meaunjiuhifi, 

them campaf.tiani irreguL 

t/n-Seinti, Imlifnirin. 

ther. It renutini ther^i 

itjtptrieran, Prtpmin 

""/t^fiendu the Saul frmn 

AKO PEatECT. Pietft, 
Philnfnnh TMtf FJr. J 
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bfetwccn Man and Man, or (what is more Ch. IV . 
important) between Man and God. 

Foit 



IVoportions of Equality and IntquaUty^ which exift 
in Quantity, (fuch as double, fefquialter, &c.) but 
in a larger fenfe, they may be extended to mathe- 
matical Umij Angles^ FigunSy &c. of all which 
Aiyoi or Proportions^ tho* we poffefs in the Mni 
the moft clear and precife Ideas, yet it may be 
juftly queftioned, whether any one of them ever 
exifted in xht/enfible World. 

To thefe two Authors we may add Boethius^ 
who, after having enumerated many ads of the 
Mind or Intellect, wholly diftind from Sia/i^ 
ti$n^ and independent of it, at length concludes^ 

Mm ^ ifficwtt nu^gis 

Longi caujfa potentior^ 
^mm qua materia mode 
Impreffiis patitur mtat. 
Praeidit tamen excitans^ 
Ac vires animi movent^ 
Vivo in eorpore paffie^ 
Cum vel lujt ecuhs ferity 
Vel vox auribus inflrepit.^ 
Turn MENTIS VIGOR emtusy 

QUAS fNTUS SPECIES TENET^ 

Ad motus Jimileis voeansy 
Notts appHcat exterisy 
Introrsumqjje reconditis 
Fo R M IS mi/cet imagines. 

De Confolat Philofoph. L. V. 
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Ch. IV. For. what is Convcrfiition between Mail 
and Man? — 'Tis a mutual intercourfe of 
Speaking and Hearing.-^To the Speaker, 
*tis to teach ; to the Hearer, 'tis to leam.^^^ 
To the Speaker, 'tis to defcend froni Idea$ 
to Words \ to the Hearer, 'ti6 to afcmd 
from JVords to Ideas. — If the Hearer, in 
this afcent, can arrive at no Ideas, then is 
he faid not to under/land ; if he afcend to 
Ideas difUmilar and heterogeneous, then is 
he faid to mifunderjland. — ^What then is 
requifite,that he maybe faid to underftandl 
— ^That he (houl4 afcend to certain Ideas, 
treafured up within himfelj] correfpondent 
and fimilar to thofe within the Speaker* 
The fame may be faid of a Writer and a 
Reader ; as when any one reads to day or to 
morrow, or here or in Italy^ whUX Euclid 
wrote in Greece two thoufand years ago. 

Now is it not marvelous, there (hould 
be fo exa^i an Identity of our Ideas ^ if they 

were 
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were only generated iioxsx fenfible Objefts^Ch.IV^ 
infinite in number, ever changing, diftant 
in Time, diftant in Place, and no one 
Particular the fame with any other ? 

Agen, do we allow it poflible for GO0 
to fignify his nvill to Men ; or for Men to 
fignify their v)anU to God ? — In both thefe 
c^es there muft be an Identity of IdeaSy or 
elfe nothing is done either, one way or the 
other. Whence then do thefe common 
Identic Ideas conae ?—Thofe oi Men, 
it feems, come all from Senfation. And 
whence come God's Ideas? — ^Not furely 
from Senfation too ; for this wc can hardly 
venture to affirm, without giving to Bo(iy 
that notabk Precedence of being prior to the 
IntelleSion of even God bimfelf— Let them 
then be original ; let them be connate, and 
ejfentialto the divineMind.-^If this be tru€| 
is it not a fortunate Event, that Ideas of 
corporeal rife, and others of mental, {things 
derived from fubje^sfo totally diJtin£l)/hould 

I JOf 
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Ch. IV.j® happily coincide in the fame ^^mderftd 
Identity ? 

Had we not better reafon thus npon (b 
abftrufc a Subjedl? — ^Either all Minds have 
their Ideas derived ^ or all have them origin 
nail ix fame have tbem originah andjame 
derived. If sdl Minds have them derived^ 
they muft be derived from ibmething, 
which is i^elf mt Mindy and thus we &U 
inienfibly into a kind of Atkeifin. i£ 
all have them original, then are oM 
Minds divine^ an Hypothecs by fyu mom 
plaufible than the former. But if this 
be not adnutted, then mud tme IS/SmA (al 
leaft) have original Ideas, and the reft 
have them derived. Now fuppofing this 
laA, whenee are thofe Minds, who& Ues 
are derived, moft llkdy to derive diem ? 
— JFrom MiNj^, or from Bodv ^^-^From 
MiND> a thing homogenems^ or hosa 
Body, a thmg heterogeneous ? From 
Mind, fuch as (from the Hypothefis) has 

• original 
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original Ideas j or from Body, which weCh.IV. 
cannot discover to have any Ideas at ali ?— 
An Examination oF this kind, purfued 
with accuracy and temper, is the moft 
probable method %{ folving thefe doubts* 
*Tis thus we fhall ,be enabled with more 
afTurance to decide, whether we are to 
admit the Dodtrine of the Epicurean 
Poet, 

CoRPOREA NATURA animum conftare, 
antmamgue i 

or tmft tkr Mmtmm Bardy when he fifigs 
in divine numbers, 

# 

Igneus ejl ollis vigor y et CiELESTis origo 
Seminibus. • ■ ■ 

But *tis now time, to quit thefe Specu- 
ktibns. Thofe, who would trace them 
farther, and have leifure for fuch ftudies, 
may perhaps find thcmfelves led into re- 
gions of Contemplation, affording them 

D d pro^eds 
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Ch.IV.profpcfts both interefting and pleafant. 
Wc have at prefent faid as much as was 
requifite to our Subjeft, and fliall there- 
fore pafs from hence to our concluding 
chapter. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 
Sub-ordination of InteUigence'— Difference 
of Ideatt both in particular Men^ and in 
^ebole Natiom-^-Different Genius of dif- 
ferent Languages^ Chora ffer of the 
£ngUih> the Oriental, the Latin, and 
the Greek Languages— ^Superlative Ex- 
cellence of the Lafi — Conchtfion. 

ORIGINAL Truth (a), having thcCh. V. 
moft intimate conncdtion with /A^ ""—''"*' 
fupreme Intelligence^ may be faid (as itwere) 
to 

(a) Thofe Philolbpliera, wtiofe Ideai of Btii^ 
and Ktawkgt are derived from Bcdy and SmfiuitHf 
have a Ihtwt method to explain the nature of 
Truth. 'Tis » faffitims thing, made by every 
man for himfelf ; which comes and goes, juft at 
'tis remembrcd and forgot ; which in the order of 
things makes its appearance the lafi of any, being 
not only fubfequcnt to ftnfihit Ot^efts, but even to 
our Senfiiisns of them. According to this Hypo- 
thefis, there are many Truths, which have been, 
and are no longer } others, that will be, and havQ 
D d a not 
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Ch. V. to (hine with unchangeable fplendourf en- 
lightening throughout the Univerfe every 
poffible Subjeft, by nature fufceptible of 

i^ 



••^T" 



not beep yet ; and nraltitud^ft) that poffibly mty 
never exi^ at all. 

But there are other Eeafisiers^ who muft fur^y 
have had very different notions ; thofe I mean, who 
reprefent Truth not as the lajl^ but th^ Jirft of 
Beings ; who call \t immutablt^ eternal^ Muufnrefaiii 
Attributes, that all indicate fomething more than 
|iuman. To thefe it muft appe^ar fomewhat ftrange, 
how men (hould imagine, that a crude account of 
the method hmx thiy perceivi. Truth, wan to psfr 
fqr an account of Truth itfelf\ as if to deicribe the 
road to Londoriy could be called a Defcription of that 
Metropolis. 

For my own part, when I read the detaih about 
Sen&tion and RefteAaon, and apt taught the proceA 
at large how my Idea^are all generated , I feem to 
view the human Soul in the li^ of a Crucible 
where Truths are produced by a kind of logical 
Chemiftry* They may confift (for ought we know) 
of natural materials, but are as much creatmres if 
eur owrty as a Bolus or Elixir. 

K MilUn by his Ur ai«ia intended to rtftstkok 
Truth, he certainly referred her to a much mcfe. 
antient^ as yrell a» a ^ more noUe origin. 
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its benign influence. Paflions and other Ch. Vw 
<Aftacles may prevent indeed its efficacy, 
as clouds and vapours may obfcure the 
Sun ; but it felf neither admits DiminU" 
tiofiy nor Change j becaufe the Darknefs re- 
ijpedls only particular Percipients. Among 
thefe therefore we muft look for ignorance 
and errour, and for that Subordination of 
Intelligence^ v^rhich is their natural con- 
fequence. 

We have daily experience in the works 
of Art, that a partial Knowlege will fuf- 
fice for Contemplation^ tho* we know not 
enough, to profefs ourfelves Artifts. Much 

D d 3 more 



'Heav'nly born ! 



Before the hills appear' dy or fountains flm^d^ 
Thou with eternal lyifdom iiijl cortuerfe^ 
Wifdom thy Sijler ; and with her did/l play 
In prefence ofth* almighty Father ^ pleas' d 
fTith thy ule/lial Song, P. L- VII., 

See Proverbs VIIL 22, &c, Jsrmiah X. ro. Afore. 
Aatonin. IX. i. 
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Ch. V. more is this true, with refpedl to Naturej 
md well for mankind is it found to be true, 
clfc never could we attain any natural 
Knowlege at all. For if the conjiitutive 
Proportions of a Clock are fo fubtle, that 
few conceive them truly, but the Artift 
himfelf J what fhall we fay to thofe feminal 
Proportions^ which make the cflcnce and 
charadler of every natural SubjeB?-^ 
Partial views, the Imperfedtions of Senie ; 
Ijiattentjon, Idlencfs, the turbujencc of 
paflions s Education, local Sentiments, 
Opinions, and Belief, conlpire in many 
inftances to furnifli us with Ideas, fome 
too general^ fome tog partial, and (what is 
worfe than all this) with many that 
arc erroneous^ and contrary to Truth. 
Thefe it behoves us to correA as far a; 
poiUble, by cool fufpence and candid ex- 
amination. 
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And thus by a connedUon perhaps little Ch. V. 
cxpedted, the Caufe of Letters, and that 

of Virtue appear to co-incide, it being 

the buiinefs of both to examine our Ideasy 

and to amend them by the Standard of Na^ 

ture and of Truth (b). 

In this important Work, we {hall be 

led to obferve, how Nations, like fingle 

> 

IVIen, have their peculiar Ideas j how thefe 
peculiar Ideas become the Genius op 
THEIR Language, fince the jSy/^^e?/ muft 
of courfe correfpond to its Archetype (c) j 

how 



(b) How ufeful to Ethic Science, and indeed 
toKNowLEGB in general, a Grammaticaj* Dis< 
qyisiTioN into the Etymology and Meaning of 
Words was efteemed by the chief and ableft Philo^ 
fopherS) may be feen by confulting Plato in his 
Cratylus -, Xenopb. Mem. IV. 5, 6. Arrian. Epi^. I. 
17. IL 10. Marc. Anton. III. ii. V. 8. X. 8. 

CO^'HeOTS XAPAKTH'P In t iv^iv$ 

Ao'ro?. 

D d 4 
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Ch. V.how the wfefi Nations, having the mojl 
'and bejl IdeaSy will cx>nfequently have the 
hft^asiAmoft copious Languages 'y howothers, 
whofe Languages are motley and com- 
pounded, and who have borrowed from 
different countrys different Arts and 
Practices, difcover by Words, to whom 
they are indebted for Things. 

To illuftrate what has been faid, by a 
few examples. Wk Britons in our time 
have been remarkable borrowers, as our 

multiform Language may fufHciently fhew. 
Our Terms in polite Literature prove, that 
this came from Greece ; our. Terms in 
M(fic and Paintings that thefe came from 
halyi our Phrafes in Cookery and War^ 
that we learnt thefe from die French i and 
our Phrafes in Navigations that we were 
taught by the Flemings and Low Dutch. 
Thefe many and very diifferent Sources of 
our Language maybe die caufe, why it 
is fo deficient in Regularity and Analogy. 

Yet 
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Yet we have this advantage to compenfatc Ch. V. 
the defe(Jt, that what we want in Elegancey 
we gain in Copioufnefs^ in which laft refpeft 
few Languages will be found fuperior to 
our own. 

Let us pafs from ourfelves to the 
Regions of the East, The Eaftem 
•World, from the earlieft days, has been 
at all times the Seat of enormous Monarchy. 
On them fair Liberty never flied its geni^ 
influence. If at any time civil Difcords 
arofe among them (and arife there did in- 
numerable) the conteft was never about 
the Form of their Gcroernment ; (for this 
was an objcd:, of which the Combatants 
had no conception;) 'twas all from the 
poor motive of, wbojhouldbe their Master^ 

whether a Cyrus or an jirtaxerxes^ a 
Mahomet or a Mujlapha. 

Such was their Condition, and what 
was the confequence ? — Their Ideas bc»- 

camt 



\ 




and the moft { 

empty cxaggerat 

of Kings as God 

•he meaneft ant 

Nothing was cith( 

ration, but every S 

by incredible Hyp 

fometimes aJcend 

M^gnijicent {d), tl 

neratcd into the Ti 

Oreeki toe of Afial 

neighbours, who 

not only their neigl 
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fters ; and hence that Luxuriance of the Ch. V. 
Afiatic Stiky unknown to the chafte elo- 
qucnce and purity of Athens. 3ut of the 
Greeks we forbear to fpeak now, as we fhall 
fpeak of them more fully, when we have 
firft confidered the Nature or Genius of the 
Jiomans. 

And what fort of People may we pro- 
nounce the Romans ?— A Nation engaged 
in wars and commotions, fome foreign, 
fome domeftic, which for feven hun- 
dred years wholly engrofled their thoughts. 
Hence therefore their Language be^ 
came, like their Ideas , copious in all Terms 
cxpreflive of things political^ and WicU' 
adapted to the purpofcs both of Hijlory 
and popular Eloquence.^— But what was 
their Philofophy ? — As a Nation, 'twas 
none, if we may credit their ableft Writers. 
'And hence the Unfitnefs of their Language 
to this Subjedlj a defcd:, which even 
pcero is compelled to confefs, and more 

folly 

3 
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Gh. ¥*fidiy msJtcs appear, when he writes Phi- 
lofophy himielf, from the number of 
Terms, which he is oWiged to invent {e). 
VirgH fecms to have judged th« mc]^ft (rufy 
of his Countrymen, when admitting their 

inferiority 



(e) Sec Cfe. de Ftn. I. C. i, 2, 3. III. C. i, 2, 4, 
tbc. but in particular ^ufi. DiJ^. L 3. wherein (ays, 
FHiLOsoPHiAfoadt ufqne ad banc atatem^ nee uHum 
habuit lumen Lxterarum Latinarum; quail- 
hfiranda et excitanda nSis eji ; ut ft^ tec. See aUb 
Tu/c» Dijp* IV. 3. and Jcad. I. 2. where it appean» 
that 'till Cicero applied himfelf to the writing of 
Pbihfophy^ tlie Remans had nothing of the kind ifi 
^dieir langqage, except fome mem performances o( 
Amaftmus the Epitwrean^ and others of the lame 
fedt. How far the Rcmam were indebted to Cicen 
icft Philofophy, and with what indu(fay, as wdl as 
doquence, he cultivated the SubjeA, may be feen 
not only from the titles of thofe Works that are 
now loft, but^uch more from the many noble 
cnes, flitt fortunately preferved. 

The Epicurean Poet Lucretius, who flourifli^ 
nearly at the fame time, ieems by his filence to have 
over-looked the Latin writers of hisown Se<5t ; deriv- 
ing all his Philofophy, as well as Ciceroy from Grecian 
Sources s and, like him, acknowk^ing the difficulty 
Of vmting Philofophy in Latin^ both from the Po- 
verty 
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inferiority in the move ^le^uit Aits, heCb, V«. 
concludes at lail with his u&al majeily^ 



verty of the Tongue, and^ fi^m the Kovtity of tb» 

Nic me ammifallity Graiorum obfcura rtperta 
Diffidli inlujtrare Latinjs verfibus effij 
(Muha ncvis rebus, prajhrtim quomfit agendum'^y 
* Propter egbstatbm lingujb // rerum no*- 
vitatem: 

* 

Sed tua m$ virtus tamen^ etjperata voluptas 

Suavis amieitia quemvis perfirre laborem 

Suadi t Lucr. I. lyj^ ' 

In the^fime age, Varro^ among his numerous , 
iimfc3^ wrote fome in^tbe way o£ Pbilofopby ; as did 
tibe Patriot Brutus, a Tieatiie. e<mceming Virtue^ 
i^uch aj^glauded by Ckeroi, but thefe Worka are 
now loft. 

Sooa after the Wrifiefls ahem mcotiooed came 
Horace, fome of whofe Satkei and Epiftles may 
be juftly ranked among the nioft valuable pieces of 
Latin^ PhiUfipby^ whether we^confider the FunQ; of 
fhebStile, orthefriQRt Addreft, withwbich they dosac 
the Subjea. 

After Horace^ tbo' with a* long an interval as 
fi'Opa the days of Juguftus to thofe of NerCj came 
the Satirift PfKsius, the friend and difcipie of the 

Stok 

4 
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Ch. V. ^ REGERE IMPERIQ POPULOS, IZo- 

c mane^ memento^ 
(Ha tibi erunt artes) pacifque imponere 

morenty 
Parcere fubjeSis^ et debellare fuperbos. 

From 



Stoic Cdrnutus i to whofe precepts as he did honour 
by his virtuous Life, fo his works, tho* fmall, fliew 
an early proficiency in the Science of Morals. Of 
him it may be laid, that he is almoft the fingle 
JifficuU writer among the Latin CiafTics, whoft 
meaning has fufEcient merit, to make it worth 
while to labour thro' his obfcurities. 

In the lame degenerate and tyrannic period, lived 
alfo Sbi^eca ; whofe charaAer, both as a Man and 
a Writer, is difculled with great accuracy by dit 
noble Author of the Cbara^erifticsy to whoin wt 
refer. 

Under a milder Dominion, that of ttidrian and 
the Antottims^ lived Aulus Gbllius, or (as/om« 
call him) Agbllius, an entertaining Writer in tha 
milcdlaneous way; well Ikilled in Qriticilin and 
Antiquity ; who tho' he can hiurdly be entided to 
the name of a PhilofophiTy yet deferves . not to paft 
unmentioned here, from the curious fragments of 
Philofophy interQperfed in his works. 

With Julus GelUus we range Macrobius, not 
be^^ufe a Contemporary, (for he is fuppofed to have 

lived 
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From confidering the RomanSy let usch. V. 
pafs to THE Greeks. The Grecian 

COMMON- 



lived under Honorius and Thesdofius) but from his 
near refemblance, in the chanidter of a Writer: 
His Works, like the other's, are mifoellaneous i 
filled with Mythology and antient Literature, fomc 
Philofophy being intermixed. His Commentarj 
upon the Stmnium Scipims of Cicero may be confi- 
dered as wholly of the phihfiphUal kind. 

In the fame age Mnth Aulus Gellius, flourifhed 
Apulbius of Madaura in Africa^ a Plat$nic 
Writer, whofe Matter in general fax exceeds his 
perplexed and affeAed Stile, too conformable to the 
fai/k Rhetoric of the Age when he lived. 

Of the fiune Country, but of a later Age, and 
a harflier Stile, was Martianus Capilla, if in- 
deed he deferve not the name rather of a Pbibbgift^ 
atofk of a Pbilofepbir. 

After Capillar we may rank Chalcidius th« 
Platonic^ tho* both his Age, and Country, and 
Religion are doubtful. His manner of writing is 
rather more agreable than that of the two preceding, 
nor does he appear to be their inferior in the know- 
lege of Philofophy, his work being a laudable Cpm- 
i^nt^ upoo the Ttmt^s of Plato. 

The 



\ 
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Ch. V. Common WEALTHs,while they maintained 
their Liberty, were the moft heroic Con- 

« 

federacy, that ever exifted. They were 

thd 



The laft Latin Philofopfier was BbETHTtrs, who 
w» ddcended fironi ibme oi the noUeft of the ^mam 
Ttaiiliys^ and wa^CodM hi the begiimingr 9f th^ 
iudi Ceotury. Htrwrete vtasiy phik>fciphical Woiki^ 
Ae greatier part in tM L4eieai vmy. Bntbi^MMs, 
fixay. Orr the Gunfilatim af Phihfiphy^ and whiqh if 
paidy profey and partly verfe, cfeferves great enco^ 
miums both for the Matter^ ^sni for the SdJe f jp 
wliich laft he approaches the Purity of a far better 
:Mge than Aii& crnny and is in ali re%ie6l» pKftiabkr to 
thofirorablied i^^ro/sr^ already meHtioiied. By ooidp- 
mandof 7%/^iA!r/i;lcingofthoGtoA£, 'twa»thehffd 
&e of i9iis worthy Man to fiifficr deacb ^ wMi 
whom the Latin T^ngkt, and tike laft nanaina of 
Roman Dignity^ may be faid to have funk in the 
weftem Worldi. 

There were other Romans^ who left PMUfopticil 
Writings i fuch as Musonius RIufus, and thd 
two Emperors, Marcus Antonikus and Juliak; 
\xkX as^tfaefe pFelGsnred the ufe of the Greik Tongue 
i^theiff own> they can hardly be confidered amoo^ 
Ae: number o£ Latin^ Writers. 

And lb much (by way of (ketch) for th£ LatiiI 
Authors OF Philosoph^y s^ a finaU number foi 
fo vaft an Empire, if we confider them as aU thfi 
l^odua: of ne^ fix fucp^ffiv? centuries* 
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ihe politeft, the braveft, and the wifeft dfCh. V. 
men. In the fliort fpace of little more ~" ' 
than k Ctntury, they became fuch StateC- 
incn, Warriots, Orators, Hiftorlans, Phy- 
ficiansj Poets, Critics, Painters, Sculptors, 
Architects, and (lafl: of all) Phllofophers, 
that one can Hardly help confidering that 
Golden Period, as a Providential Event 
in honour of human Nature, to fhcw 
to what perfection the Species might ai^ 
tend (/); 

Now 



(f) If we except Hemer, Hefted^ and the Lyric 
Poets, we hear of few Grtdan writers before the ex- 
pedition of Xerxes. After that Monarch had been 
defeated, and the dread of the Perfian Power was a^ 
an end, the Effulgence of Grecian Geniu* 
(if I may ufe the exprcHlon} broke forth, and fliooB 
till the time of Alexander thi Macedeniany afterwhom 
it difappeared, and never rofe again. This is that 
Golden Ptned fpofcen of above. I do not oiean thtt 
Qreete had not many writers oi great merit fublie- 
^uent to that period, and efpecially of the philo- 
fophic Icind.; but the Grtal^ the Striking, the Sat- 
itme (call it as you pleafe) attained at that tims to » 
height, to which it never cotUd afcend tn any 
ifter age. 
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Ch, V, Now THE Language op these 
Greeks was truly like themfelves; 'twas 

coa- 



The fame kind of fortune befel the People of 
Home. When the Pumc wars were ended , and 
Carthage their dreaded Rival was no more, then (4i 
//!rtf// informs us) they began to cultivate the politer 
arts. 'Twas foon after this, their great Oratorr, 
mnd Hiftorians, and Poets ardfe, and Rms/, lite 
Cneciy had her GoUiH Period^ which iafted to the 
death of O^avius Ca/ar. 

I call thefe two Periods, from the two greateft 
Geniufes that flourifhed in each, one thb^ Socra- 
Tfc Period, the other the Ciceronian. 

There are ftill farther andogies fubfifting be tw e e n 
them. Neither Period commenced, as long arlbl- 
licitude for the common welfare engaged men's at- 
tentions, and fuch wars impended, as threatned 
their deftruAion by Foreigners and Barbariam. 
But when once thefe fears were over, a geneni 
'fecurity foon enfued, and inftead of attending to 
the arts of defence and felf-prefervation, they be- 
gan to cultivate thofe of Elegance and heafiire. ' 
>Tow, as thefe naturally produced a kitid of wantoa 
infolence (not imlike the vitious temper of high-ifed 
animals) fo by this the bands of uiiion were in- 
icnfibly diflfglved^^ Heocie then among the GnfJb 

that 
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conformable to their tranfcendent and uni-Ch. V. 
verfxl Genius. Where Matter foaboiMded,^"*^'^^ 
Words 

«■ ' I l lf fcM I I - a III f , ,,. - , ; .... 

that Altai Pthp^imtfian War, whidh together vrith 
other wars, its immediate ccHifequence, broke the 
coniederacy of their Commonwealths ; wafted tliei^ 
ifa:ength ; made them jealous of each other ; and 
thus paved a w«y for the conmnptible kingdom of 
T^Oitden to inllave them all, and afcend in slew 
years to univerial Monarchy. 

A like Juxunance of prorperity fowed difcord 
fltirong the Raman§ -, raltM diofe unhappy conteftt 
between the Senalt and the Gracthi j bctweoi SjH* 
mA Mariui ; berareen Pemptf and Cufar ; 'till at 
length, after the laft ftruggle for Libmy by tho& 
bnre Patriots Brutus and Cajfm at PbiUp^y and 
the fublfquent defeat cd* JiOmy at Asiumy the i£s- 
mans became fubjedts to the domioaoa of a Fel- 

lOW-ClTIZEN. 

It nuift indeed be confefled, that after AUxanitr 
md Offin/fui had elUblilhed their Monarchies, there - 
'Were many bright Geniules, who were emintnt 
«inder tliek Government. Ariftotlt -axcoxuiMA. t 
-frtaidOiip and epiftcriaTy correfptHuknce with AU*- 
Miir. In the time of the lame Moi&rch Hved 
^Tht^^uiy and the Cjnk^ Ditgtnn. Then alf« 
.Bmtfihtius and Mfibints Ifwke their two celelHated 
Osatiens. So likswife in the time of 0£laviuh 
■f^irgil^mMt hit. £»/<', anfd vritb Niraf*^ yaruu, 
E e a and 
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native Elegance of a Philemon or Me- Ch. V. 
nander 5 for the amorous Strains of a Jlf//»- 
nermus or Sappho -, for the rural Lays of a 
Theocritus or Bion; and for the fublime 
Conceptions of a Sophocles or Homer. The 
feme in Profe. Here Ifocrates was enabled 
to difplay his Art, in all the accuracy of 
J'eriods, and th^ nic^ counterpoife of 
Didiont Here Demofthenes found mate* 
rials for that nervous Compofition, that 
manly force of unafFe<3£d Eloquence^ 
which rudied, like a torrent^ too ioi-^ 
Betuous to be witbftood. 

IATho were more different in exhibiting 
their Phihfophyy than XenophaH^y PlatOy and 
Ivs difciple, Arijotle ? Different, I fay> in 
their charader of Compojition^ for as to 
dieir PbiJofophy it/elf, *twas in reality the 
fame. Arifiotky flridt, methodic, and or- 
derly; fubtle in Thought; fparing in Or- 
i^ament ; with little addrefs to the Pafl}ona 
or Ima^ation % but exhibiting the whde 

E e 3 with 
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Ch- V. widi ftich a pregnant brevity, that in 
every fentence we feem to read a page« 
How exquifitely is this all performed in 
Greek 'i Let thole, who imagine it may 
be done as welt in another Language^ 
fatisfy tbemfelves either by attempting to 
tranflate him, or by perufing his tranfla« 
tions already made by men of learning* 
On the contrary, when we read either 
Xenopbon or P/afa, nothing of this mefJM 
and ftridl orJer, appears. Tlie Formdl 
and DidaSHc is wholly dr opt Whatever 
they may teach, *tis without profeffing 
to be teachers s a train of Dialogue and 
truly polite Addrefs, in which, as in a 
Mlrrour, we* behold human Life, adorned 
in alUts colours of Sentiment and Manners. 

And yet tho' thefe diifer in this manner 
fironi the StagiriUy how di£ferent are they 
likewise in charai^r from each other ?•««•« 
FJato^ copious, figurative, and majeftic; 
intermixing at timea the faoedoua and 

(atirici 
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(uiric ; enriching his Works with TalesCh. V^i 
and Fables, and the myftic Theology 
of ancient times. Xent^phon^ the Pattern 
of perfedk fimplicity ; every where fmooth, 
h^monious, and pure ; declining the figu- 
rative, the marvelous, and the myftic 5 
afcending but rarely into the Sublime ; nor 
then fo much trufting to the colours of 
Stile, as to the intrinfic digmty of die 
Sentiment itfelf. 

The Language in the mean time, in 
which He and FlatQ wrote, a{:q>car8 to fiiit 

fo accurately with tfate Stile of bodb, that 
when we read either of the two, we caui* 
not help thinking, th^t 'tis he alone, wlio 
has hit its chara^er, an4 ^t it could nci: 
have appeared fo ekgant in aii^ other 

Akd thus is T&s 0ii]^lK ToNcraBi 
frbmits Trafriety an^'Wvef^^f^y^ 9iadf 

E e 4 for 
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Ch. V./«>r all that is great, and all that is beauti^_ 
^fuly in every SubjeSft and under every Form 
of writing. 

Graiis ingenium, Grajis dedit ore 

rotunda 
Muja lo^uu 

'TwERE to be wifhed, that thofe ampngA 
US, who either write or read, with a view 
to employ their liberal leifure (for as tQ 
fuch, as do cdther from views more fordid, 
we leave them, like Slaves, to their dcftincd 
drudgery) 'twere to be wifhed, I fay, that 
the liberal (if they have a relifh for letters) 
would infpe£t the finifhed Models of Gre- 
cinn Literature j that they would not 
waftc Aofe hours, which they qannot re- 
call, upon the meaner productions of the 
Trench and Englijh Prefs ; upon that fun- 
gous growth of Novels and of Pamphlets, 
where 'tis to be fearedi tjhey rarely find 
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any rational pleafurc, and more rarely Ch. V, 
ftill, any folid improvement. 

To be competently Ikilled in antient 
learning, is by no means a work of fuch 
infuperable pains. The very progrcfs it- 
felf is attended with delight, and refemble* 
a Journey thro' fome pleafant Country^ 
where every mile we advance, new charms 
arife. *Tis certainly as eafy to be a Scholar, 
as a Oamefter, or many other Characters 
equally illiberal and low. The fame ap? 
plication, the fame quantity of habit will 
fit us for one, as completely as for the 
other. And as to thofe who tell us, with 
^n air of feeming wifdom, that ViV Men^ 
and not Books we muft iludy to become 
knowing ; this I have always remarked 
from repeated experience, to be the com^ 
mon confolation and language qf Dunces. 
They flielter their ignorance under a few 
fright Examples, whofe tranfcendent abi- 

* litic^ 
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CK^y. Ikics> without the common hclps^ have 

fufficient^ tbemfslves to great and 
important Ends. But alas ! 

Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabih 



Iir truth, each man's Underftaiiding> 
when ripened and mature, is a composite of 
natural Capacity^ and q£ fuper-induced Ha^ 
kit. Hence the greatefl Men will be necef- 
iarily tho|e> who poiTefs the beft Capacities^ 
tuitivated with the befi Habits. Hence 
al£p^ moderate Capacities, when adorned 
widi valuable Science, will far tranfcebd 
others the moft acute hy nature, when 
either negledled, or applied to low and 
Ittib putrpc^fi^* And thus for the honour 
of CuLTVRB and good I^earning> they 
artaUete render a man, if be willtaJu the 
paim^ intrifificalfy more excellent tban bis 
uaiurai Superiors. 

And fo much at prefent as to oxnbral 

Ideas j bow we acquire them j whence tbey 

are 
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are derived'^ nobat is their Nature ; andCh. V. 
'itbat their conneSiion with Language. So 
much likewife as to the Subjefi: of Lan- * 
CUAGE, and Universal Grammar. 



End of the Third Book. 
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ADjECTivi} how it diiFcn from other Attri. 
buttves, filch xf the Verb, and the Pirtic^B) 
1861 Terbal, 187. pronominal, 189. ftruftly fpeak- 
ing can have no Genden, . ~ 19a 

Adverbs, their ehanAer and ufe, 192 to 194^ 
Adverts of Intenficm aed ReitiiirHH], 195. of 
Comparifon, 196 to 199. of Time, and Pbc^ 
and Motion, 204, 105. made out of PrepAfi- 
tions, 205. AdvertMoflnteirogationr ao6. affi> 
oity betneen theTe laft, and the Pronoun rdattve» 
306 to zo8> Adverbs derived from every Fat c^ 
Speech, 309. found io every Predicament, 210. 
caUed by the Sttits navJeiTiw, — ititf, 

JElCHINIS, — — 419 

Albxanobe Aphrodisieksisi 294* 310. his ac- 
count of Phanly or Imagination, '•— 357 

Albxahdbr and Thais, 71. his influence upon 
the Griti Gcntut, — 419, 429 

AMArAMius, ■ ■ — 412 

Ammohius, his account of Speech, and its rela- 
tions, 4. of the progrefa of human Knowlegs 
from Complex to Simple, io> of the Soul's two 
principal Powers, 17. of the Species of Sen- 
tences, Hid. his notion of God, 55. quoted, 59. 
his notion of a Verb, 87, 193. his notion of 
Time, loo. illuftrates from Hmer the Species 
of Modes or Sentences, 145. quoted, 154. his 
Botim of conjun^re Particles, and of the Unity 
which 
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vAiA they pmduce, 741. quoted, 278. his ic« 
^tfat of Soiind» Voic6^ Articulatioi^ (ffc. pu^ 
327.^ of the diftindion between a Symbol and a 
Refemblance, 330. what he thought the human 
Body with refpe& to .the Soul^ 333. his triple 
tMrder of Ideas or Forms, " ^2 

JMbi/is and Synthrfts^ a, 3, 367. anal]^ of <:aikv. 

Air^XAGOiiAs, »-<» -^ 069 

ANTONiirus, -« ^3931^40594^^416 
JtaPoZrXONrius, theOrammarian^taojkumttiR Species 
c i0f Words by the SpNies cX JjMm^ 27. his 
degiant name for the "Noun and Verb, j^.quoced, 
:63* liis idea of a -Phmoun, 65. 67. i^ted, 70. 
> vqpfauns the DiftinifUon and RektioniMwecn die 
Aitickaad the Pronoun, 73, 74. hiBtwo^Speoies 
of Au£ic or Indic«ti<fn, 77. holds a wide ^SSSkx- 
^mce between the i¥epofltive and Subjundive Ar- 
tticles, 78. siq)lains the nature of the JSubpsuAife 
sAorticle, €o. correds^i^Mir fem^dne^doOrlne^if 
Enclities, 84,85. hiswitiosixifthatnnsnfecalltd 
-the :Prtairitum ferftifum^ 129. tiotdi the Soul!s 
jdiipofitioft peculiarly explamid by Vtibs, 141. 
this notion-of the Indieative Mode, 151. W the 
Future, implied in all ImpeiMivw, 155. txfbim 
thepowerofAofepaftTenres, found inthei^rr/l 
Imperatives, 156. his idea of the Infinitive, t6s* 
hb name for it, 166. quoted, 168, 175. his no- 
tion of middle Verbs, 17C. quoted, 179, 181, 
195. explains the power and dTeA iof the Otuk 
Ar^nle^ 217 to 222. holds it eflential to the Piro- 
nonn not to tx>alelce with it, 225 to 2:28. ihews 
tiie different force of'Ae Article yfMa differaatiy 

fdaced 
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placed in the lame Sentence, 231. Quoted, 338, 
239. his idea of the Prepoiition, — '361 
Apuleius, Ihort account of him, — 415 
Argument a priori & a pofleriori, 9, 10. i^ikh of 
the two more natural to Man, — ilad. 

Aristophanes, — -^ 42a 

Aristotle, his notion of Truth, 3. quoted, & 
his notion of the difference between things abso- 
lutely pricff, and relatively prior, 9, 10. his^De- 
finition of a Sentence, 19. of a Wad, 20. 
divides things into SubHance and Accident, 30. 
how many Parts of Speech he admitted, aoA 
^^Vt 32, 33* 34* ^i- his account of the meta- 
phorical uie of Sex, 48. quoted, 56, 89. ^a» 
Deiinition of a Verb, 96. his notioD of « 
Now or biAant, 102. of Time, 106, 107. «f 
Time's dependence on the Soul, ti2. quoted, 
119, 193. his notion of SubllaAce, 202. calls 
Euripides n-Bin^nr, 223. himfetf called tlx St^- 
ritif why, iind. a dillin^ion of his, 224> hit 
definition of a Conjun^on, 239. a pail^ in 
.his Rhetoric explained, 240. his acc(Hiht of Re- 
latives, 286. his notion of the divine tiatan, 
301. whom he thought 'twas probaUe the Gods 
(hould love, 302. his notion of Intelk& and io- 
telligible Objects, Hid. hdd Words founded in 
Ccmpaift, 314, 315. quoted, 320. his account 
of the Elements or Letters, 324' hislij^ notion 
of I^inciples, 325. quoted, 357. Eiis notion of 
the diSerence between moveable and immoveable 
Exiftence, 360. between intelledhial <^ divioe 
Pleafure, and that which is fubordirute, t^J. 
quoted, 361. his notion of the divine Life or 
Exiftencct 
4 
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Enftence^ compared "with that of Man^ 362. hll 
charafler as a Writer, compared with Plato and 
Xenopborty 421, correfponds with Alexander ^ 41^ 

/ritbmeticy founded upon what Principles, 352. 
(See Geometry.) its fubjeA, what, 367. owes its 
Being to the Mind, Kow, -— ibid. 

Jrt^ what. andArtift, who, iii>3J2 

Articles, 31. their near alliance with Pronouns, 
73. of two kinds, 214. the firft kind, 214 to 232. 
the fecond kin^, 233 to 236. Englijb Articles, 
their difF(atince afid uTe, 215. Greet Article, 219. 
Articles denote pre-acquaintance, 218, 220. thence 
eminence and notoriety, 222 to 224. with what 
words they afTociate, with what hot, 224 to 229. 
Greei Article marks the Subjed^ in Propoficions,* 

' 43b. Articles, inftances of their effe<5t, 231, 232. 

Articles pronominal, 72, 73, 233. inftances o( 

their effeft, 235, 236, 347. SubjuniJkive Article^" 

/ii Pronoun relative or Aibjundtive* 
Articulation, iee Voice. 
AxTRrButfvEs, 36, 31. defineil, 87. 6( flie firft 

orders 87 to i^i. of the fecond order, 192 to 

an. See Verb, Participle, Adjective,' 

Adverb. 
AuLus GfiLtiiJs, (hort account of him as z 

Writer, ~ -^ 414 

6. 
iiing, or Exigence, mutable, immutable, 90, 371. 

temporary, fuperior to Tinie, 91, 92. See Truths 

God. 
Belisarius, *-^-^ — ^ 159 

Bpbm- 
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Blcmmidb*, NiCEPtioitDs, his notion oS Tfane 
prefent, 119. his Etymology of 'E-ririftt, 368. 
his triple order of Forms or Ideas, — 386 
Stdfy Inftmment of the Mind, 305. chief ObjeA 
of modem Philofophy, 308. confounded with 
Matter, 309. human, the Minds veil, 333. Bbdy, 
that ot Mind, which has precedence in diifereat 
Syftems, -— "• — 392, 393 

BoKTHi (J3, how many Parts of Speech he admitted 
' as necellary to Legtey 33, his idea of Goo's 
Exiilence, 92. illuftrate* from Firgil the Species 
of Modes or Sentences, 146. qnoted, 312. held 
Language founded in CompaA, 315. refers to 
the Deity's imalterahle Nature, 361. his notion 
of original, intelligible Ideas, 397. of the dif- 
ference between Time (however Immenfe) and 
Eternity, 389. Ouxt account of his Writings, 
and charafler, — — 416 

Betby differs from Two, Iiow, — 237 

Brutus, — — 413, 419 

C. ' 

Casar, C Julius, liis Laconic EpiAle, 17S - 

C^sAR, OcTAVius, influence of his Government 

upon the Reman Genius, — 4191 420 

Callimachus, — — 52 

Cases, fcarce any fuch thing in modem Languages, 

273. name of, whence, 277. Nominative, 279 

to 282. AccnEitive, 282, 283. Genitive and 

Dative, 28410 287. Vocative why omitted, 276. 

Ablative pecoliar to the Rmms, and how they 

employed it, — — 276, 277 

F f Cea/et, 
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Cdufei^ CoDJunAions conned the four Species 6S^ 
with their effeds, 248. final Caufe, firft in Spe- 
dilation^ but laft in £vent» ibid, has its peculiar 
Mode, 142. peculiar Conjundion, 248. peculiar 
Cafe, — — — 287 

Chalcidius, 308. fhoit account of him, 415 

ChARISIUS, SOSIPATER, — - 205,210 

Cicero, 132, 170, 269, 272, 311, 313. compeUed 

to allow the unfitnefs of the Latin Tongue for 

Fhilofophy, 411. one of the firft that introduced 

it into the Latin Language, 412. Cianman and 

Socratic Periods, — — 418 

Gty^ Feminine, why, ^^ — 48 

Clark, Dr. Sam. — — 128 

Comparison, degrees of, 197 to 199. why Verbs 

admit it not, 200. why incompatible with certain 

Attributives, ibid, why with all Subftajitives, 2ti 

Conjunction, 32. its Definition, 238. its two 

kinds, 240, 241. Conjunctions Copulative, 242. 

Continuative, ibid. Suppofitive, Pofitive, 244. 

Caufal, Colle<9ive, 245, 246. Diqundive Simple, 

252. Adverfative, i^/Jl Adveriative abfolute, 254. 

of Comparifon, 255. Adequate, ibid. Inadequate, 

2564 Subdisjundive, 258. Some ConjunSions 

have an obfcure Signification, when taken alooe^ 

259 

Connective, 30, 31. its two kinds, 237. its faft 
kind, ibid, to 260. its fecond, 261 to 274. Set 
Conjunction, PREPOsiTiON. 

Confonant^ what, and why fo called, — 323 

Contraries J pafs into each other^ 132. deftrudtive 
of each other, — — 251 

Onvir/ation^ what, -^ ' ^^ ' 398 
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f^nvtrfitJty of Attributives into Stibftantives, 3S. 
of Subftahtives into Attiibutirea, 182, 189. of 
Attributives into rtie another, 187. of Interro- 
- gatives into Relatives, and vitt vtrsd, 206, 207. 
' of Coone^Vdl into Attributives, 205, 272 

Ctuntry^ Feminioe, wt^, » 48 

D. 
Diatbf MaTcnline, vrtiy, 51. Brother to deep, 52 
JDeelert/tm, the naitie, whence, — 278 

DbfinitivE} 30, 3i« 214. 5«f Articles. 

I)efimtitHSy what, ~^ — • 367 

Aiijtc, — 64,76 

DiMOSTHENIS, ^■^— 49,419,421 

Derivatives^ more nttlonalljr formed than Himitives, 

why, — 336 

Defii/ty necefliuily implies Mind, > ~- 379 
DiociNsa, tbf Cynict — •— • 419 

DiocBKxs Laertius, 34, 145,154, 317,322,324. 
DiONYsius of HalifOTTia^iSy — 34, 35 

Divtrfityt its importance to Nature, 250. heighteot 
by degrees, and how, — ibid, to 252 

DoNATDS, •— r? 74*272 

E. 
EsHb, Feminine, why, — 47 

EccL^StABTICUS, •* — j6 

EUmtntt defined, 324. primary Articulations or 

Letters fo called, why, ibid, their cztenlive ^- 

(dication, 325. Sei Lttttrs. 

Empirity who, — — 352 

Entlitici, among the Fronouw, their chara^er, 

84. 85 

Ffa English 
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£^fGLI«H Tm^ptif its rule as to Genders, 43. a 
l>ecutiar privilege of, 58. expreffes the power of 
x:onliadiftin6tive and enclitic PronouBs, 85. its 
poverty as to the expreflldn of Modes and Teafes, 
148. its analogy in the formalioB of Partici|4es, 
185, 186. negleded by ilKterate Writers, OuL 
force and power of its Articles, 215 to 233. 
ihews the Predicate of the Propofition by pofitioo, 
a$ alfo the Accuiative Cafe of the Senteaoe, 26, 
274, 276. its charadler, as a Language 408 

Epictetus, — 310, 407 

'Esrir^/utu, its Etymology^ 368 

Ether, Mafculine, why, — — 46 

Euclid, a diflference between him zndFirgily 69. 

his Theorems founded upon what, 339 

Euripides, — — 52, jio, 331 

Experience^ founded on what, — 352 

Experiment, its utifity, 352. conducive to Art, 

how, ibid* beholden to Science, tho' Science not 

to that, — — 353 

F. 

Form and Matter, 2, 7. elementary PHncipIes, 307. 
myfterioufly blended in their co-exiftcnce, iUd. 
and 312. Form, its original meaning, what, 310. 
transferred from lower things to the highe/l, 311. 
pre-exiftent, ifrhere, 312. defcribed by Cietro, 
311, 313. in Speech what, 315, 326, 327, &c. 
Form of Forms, 312. triple order of Foims in 
Art, 374. in Nature, 377. intelligible er ^edfic 
Forms, their peculiar character, 364, 365, 372, 
380, 396. 

Fortune, Feminine, why, — ' 57 

G. 
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Gaza, Theodore, iiis Definitioii of a Word, 21. 
explains the PerTooa in Pronouns, 67. hardly 
admits the SiibjunAtve for ao Article, 78. his 
account of the Teofes, 129. of Modes, 140. 
quoted, 151. calls the Infinitive the Verb's Noun, 
165. quoted, 181. his Definition of an Adverb, 
195. ajranges Adverbs by dalles according to the 
Order of the Predicaments, 210. explains the 
power of the Article, 218. quoted, 225. explains 
the different powers of conjunctive Particles, 245. 
ofdi^umflive, 249. his lingular explanation of a 
Verfe in /&ff«r, 253. quoted, 262,271 

GsMiSTUs, Geergius, otherwife PUtha, his dotflrine 
of Ideas or intelligible Forms, — 395 

Cmderiy their origin, 41. their natural number, 42. 
(See Sex.) why wanting to the firft and fecond 
Pronoun, — — 69 

Gmui and &pt(ia, why they (but not Individuals) 
admit of Number, — — 39 

Getmitrfy founded on what Principles, 352. tlut 
and Arithmetic independent on Experiment, ibid- 
(Ste Science.) its Subje^, what, 367. beholden 
for it to the Miad, how, — — tiiJ. 

God, exprefled by Neuters, fuch as to 6(i«v, 
Numerij f^c^ why, 54, 55. as MalcuUne, why. 
Hid. immut^)le, and fuperiw to Time and its 
Diftinftions, 92. alwife, and always wile, 301. 
immediate objeiSa of his Wildom, what, ibid. 
whom aaiong men he may be fuppofed to love. 
302. FonnQfFornu,fovereignArti(l, 312,313, 
above aU Intenlitms and Remiffion^ 162, 359, 
Ff3 bis 
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GORGIAS, 
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Crammariant, em 

'77- in degrees 
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Homes, 50, 52, 84, 145, 149, 2zi> 223, 235, 

253, 273, 308, ,417, 421 

Horace, s1> 8°> 1251 142, 163, 169, 1781 199, 

207, 232, 260, 413, 424, 425 

I. 

Ideaif of what. Words the Symbols, 341 to 347. 
iS only particidar were to exift, the confirquence 
what, 337 to 339. general, their importance, 
341, 342. undervalued t^ whom, and why, 350. 
ef what faculty tbeObge^ 360. their chara^er, 
362 to 366a 39' the only oli^edls of Science and 
real Knowlege, why, 368. acquired, how, 353 
to 374. derived whence, 374, &c. their triple 
Order in Art, 376. the bmt in Nature, 381. 
eflentialto'Mind, why, 379, 380. the firft and 
higheft Ideas, charadler of, 380. Ideas, their 
different Sources, dated, ■ 400 

JSREMtAH, ■ — 405 

Itnaginathriy what, 354. differs from Senfe, how, 
355- '&om Memory and Recollection, how, iiiti. 

Individuals, why fo called, 39, 40- quit their cha> 
ra(9er how and why, 40, 41. their infinity, how 
exprefled by a finite number of Words, 214 to 
217, 234, 346. becoQie obje<3s of Knowlege, 
how, - >*- 369 

Instant, See Now. 

JnttlUay SetMnd. 

Interjections, their application and eflle^, 289. 
no diftinA Part of Speech with the Greets, tho* 
with the LatinSf 289. their charaAer and defcrip- 
tisn, _ — ago 

F f 4 /nttr- 




I N D EX. 

InUrrogationj its fpecies csplained and illuftratedt 
151 to 154. Interrogatives refufe the Aitide, 
• why, — — 228 

IsocRATEs, — — 421 

Julian, — -^ 416 

K. 

KUSTER, — •— 176 

Knowlegej if any more excellent than Seniation, the 
confequence, — — 371, 372 

I- 
Language, ho^ conftituted, 327. defined, 329. 

founded in Compad, 314, 327. (See Speech.) 
fymbolic, not imitative, why, 332 to 335. im- 
poffibk for it to expreft the resd EffiiKM of Aingp, 
335. its double cgfiaciiy why nece0ary, 34$. 
its Matter, what, 349. iu Foraia what, ibU. its 
Precifion and Pemumence derived whence» 345. 
particular Langu^es, their Identity wheoce, 
374. their Diverfity, whence, ibid. See EngSJb^ 
Greekj Latin^ Oriental. 
Latin Tongue^ deficient in Aorifts, and how it 
iupplies the defed, 125. its pectdiair ufe of the 
Prateritum P^e^um^ ifi. has recfltucfetoAuxi* 
liars, for fome Modes and Tenfes, 148. to a 
Periphrafis for fome Participles, 1^5. ia vrfaat 
fenfe it has Articles, 233. die Ablative, a Caiii 
peculiar to it, 276. right in feparating Intajec* 
tions firom the other Parts of Spepdi, 289^ 290. 
its charadter, as a LdQguage, 411. not madeibr 
Philofophy, ibid. 412. funk with Boetbius^ 416 

f Letters^ 



INDEX. 

lAltifs^ what^«friy//f thought of their mvcotor, 325. 
divine honours paid him by the Egyptians ^ ibid. 
See Elenunt. 

JUberty^ its influence upon Mens Genius^ 420 

literatun^ its caufe and that of Virtue, conneded, 

how, 407. antient, recommended to the Study 

of the liberal, 424. its peculiar effeA with regard 

to a man's character, — 425, 426 

i^/V, what, — — 3, 4 

LoNGiNUS, noble remaik of, -<^ 420 

M. 
Machobius, (hort account of him, -^ 414 
Man^ rational and focial, i, 2. his peculiar orna- 
ment, what, 2. iirft or prior to Man, what, 9, 
269. his Exiftence, the manner of, what, 359. 
how moft likely to advance in happinefs, 362. 
has within him fomething divine, 302. his Ideas, 
whence derived, 393 to 401. Medium, thro' 
which he derives them, what, 359, 393. his 
errors, whence, 406. to be corredled, how, ibid. 
Marcianvs Capslla, fliort account of him, 415 
Mafter Artifty what forms his chara^Ster, in 

MattiT joined with Arm, 2, 7. its original mean- 
ing, confounded by the Vulgar, how, 309. its 
extenfive charaAer according to ancient Philofo* 
phy, 300. defcribed by dctro^ 313. of Lan- 
guage, what, 315. defcribed at large, 216, &c. 
Memory and ReeoUeSion^ what, 355. diflinguifhed 
from Imagination or Phanfy, how, ibid. 

Metaphor^ itsufe, — — • — 269 

Metapbjftciam modern^ their Syftems^ what, 392 

Milton^ 
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« 

Milton, 13, i4> 44» 45> 47> 49> S'j S3> S^- 59> 

60, 124, 147, 207, 267, 268, 404 

Mind (not Senfe) recognizes time, 107 to 11 2. 
univerial, 162, 311, 312, 359. differs not (as 
Senfe does) from the objeds of its perctpdon, 301* 
ads in part thro' the body, in part without it, 365. 
its high power of reparation, 306, 366. penetrates 
into all things, 307, Nouc 'TAixof, what, 310. 
Mind differs from Senfe, how, 364, 365. the 
fburce of Union by viewing One in Many, 362 
V to 365. of Diftinftion by viewing Many in One, 
366. without Ideas, refembles what, 380. region 
of Truth and Science, 371, 372. that or Body, 
which has precedence, 392, &c. Mind human 
how fpontaneous and eafy in its Energies, 361, 362. 
all Minds fimilar and congenial, why, 39 j 

Modes or Moods, whence derived, and to what 
end deftined, 140. Declarative or Indicative, 141. 
Potential, 142. Subjundlive, 143. Interrogative, 
ibid. Inquifitive, ibid. Imperative, 144. IVecative 
or Optative, ibid, the feveral Species illuArated 
from Horner^ Virgil^ and Afthon^ 145 to 147. 
Infinitive Mode, its peculiar chara<5ler, 162, 163. 
how dignified by the Stoia^ 164* other Mod^ 
refolvable into it, j66. its application and co- 
alefcence, 167. Mode of Science, of CoqeAuie 
of Proficiency, of Legiflaturc, 168 to 170. Modes 
compared and diftinguifhed, 149 to 160. Greek 
Imperatives of the Paft explained, and iUuftraied, 

156, 157 

M^n^ Feminine^ why, '^rrrr. 45 

Motiouy 
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Motion^ and even its Privation neceflarily imply 
Time, — — 95 

MUSONIUS RUFUS, •— 416 

N. 

Namsy proper, what the confequence if no other 
Words, 337 to 339. their ufe, 345. hardly parts 
of Language, — — 346, 373 

Nathan and David, — 23a 

Nature^ firft to Nature, firft to Man, how they 
differ, 9, 10. frugality of, 320. Natures fubor- 
dinate fubfervient to the higher, 359 

NicEFHoRus, See Blemmides* 

Noun, or Subftantive, its three Sorts, 37. what 
Nouns fufceptible of Number, and why, 39. 
only Part of Speech fufceptible of Gender, 41, 171 

^ Now or Instant, the bound of Time, but no 
part of it, loi, 102. analogous to a Point in a 
geometricaji Line, ibid, its ufe mth refpedl to 
Time, 104. its i^inute and tranfient prefence 
alluftrated, 117. by this Prefei^ce Time m^de 
prefent, if 6, 117, ii8f JiceTim^j Places Space. 

Numbir^ to what words it appertains, and why^ 

O. 

OljeSmt ludicrous, 293. grave, ^ 294 

Ofimiy MafcuUne, why, ■ > 49 

Olympiooorus, quoted from a Manufcript, as to 

his notion of Knowlege, and iu degrees, 371, 372. 

•—of general Ideas, the objeds of Science, 394, 391 
Pni, by natural co-incidence, 162, 173, 191,241, 

^2 to ft6s. b^ the help of external connc^Uves, 

Oriental 




INDEX. 

QfUuial Languagis^ mimber of their Parts of Speech, 

35. their chanuSler and Genius, 409 

Ovip, ■ ^ — — 141 

P. 

Participle, how different jfrom theVei^ 949184- 
its eifence or charaAer, 184. how different firom 
the Adjedive, 186. See Attributive^ Latin and 
English Tongues. 

PartUularSy how tho' infinite, expref&d by Words 
which are finite, 346. confequence of attaching 
ourfelves wholly to them, — — 351 

Pereeptiott and Fotition^ the Soul's leading Poweri, 
15, 17. Perception two-fold, 348. In Man what 
firft, 9, 10, 353, 359. fenfitive and intdlefiive 
diffbr, how, 364, 365* if not correfpondeat to 
itsobjeds, erroneous, » ■ 371 

Periody See Sentence. 

Peripatetic Philofopbyy in the latter ages coai* 

monly united with the Pi^/^/sr/r, i6o. ^prfuti^ede^ 
of Sentences it admitted, 143. its notion of 
Cafes, 277. held Words founded in Compafi, 

3»4 

Perizonius, his raticmal account of the Perfons 

in Nouns and Pronouns, ■ 171 

Persius, 76,163,372. (hoit account of his cbii- 

rafler, ' » 413 

Perfinsy firft, (bcond, third, their Or^ and Ufir^ 

651067 

Pbcnjs See Imaginatkn. 

Phihfiphfy what would baniih it out af the WoiM^ 
293, ^94. anticnt differs fixxn quodom b^w, 
308* modem, its chief objeft, what, ibid. 

Pbikfipbers, 
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PUJsfipitn, andeht, who mat qualified to writ* or 
talk about tiiem, 270% provided words for new 
Ideas, how, >■ 269 

PbiU/ipbersy modem, their notion of Ideas, 350. 
their emplojrment, 351. their Oicerion of Truth, 
Hid. deduce aR ifrom Body, 39a. fupply the pbice 
of occult Qualities, how, . 393 

Place y mediate and immediate, 118. applied to il« 
luftrate the prefent Time, and the prefent Inftant, 
ibid, its various relations denoted, how, 266,271. 
its Latitude and Univerfality, »i«.— — 266 

Plato, 21. how many Parts of Speech he admit- 
ted, 32. his account of Genus and Species, 39. 
quoted, 92. his Style abounds with Particle, 
why, 259. new-coined Word of, 269. quoted, 
325. in what he placed real happinefs, 362. his 
two diflferent, and oppofite Etymolo^es of 
•EirmijKtj, 369, 370. his Idea of Time, 389. 
quoted, 407. his charaAer, as a Writer, com- 
pared . with XiHopbm and AriJUtU^ j^z2 

Pletho, See Gbm^tus. 

Pliny, his account how the antient artifis iaft 
their names upon dieir Works, 

Plutarch, 

Poetryj what, ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

PORPHY-RY, — 

Pofitimj its force in Syntax, 26, 274, 276, 250 
PREPosinoKs, 32. defined, 261. their ufe, 265. 
their original Signification, 266. their fubfbqvcnt 
and figurative, 268. tfieir diffeimt application,^ 
270, 271. force in Compofition, 271, 272. 
diange into Adverbs, — 272, 205 

Primip^H 
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INDEX. 

PrhuipUsj to be efttmated from their canSsqatncga^ 
7> ajst, 236, 325. of Union and Diverfity, their 
different endsand equal importance to dxs Uni« 

. verle, 250. (Sit One, Umcn, Dherfitj) dement 
tary Ptindples myfterioufly blended, 307. thear 
ii^venticm difficult, why, 325. thofe of Aiidi- 
metic and Geometry how fimple, 352 

F&isciAN, defines a Word, 20. explains from 
Fhilofophy the Noun and Verb, 28, 33. quoted, 
34. explains how Indication and Relation differ, 
63. the nature of the Rronoun, 65. of pronomi- 
. nal Perfons, 67. his reafon why the two firft fto^ 
nouns have no Genders, 70. why but one Prondun 
of each fort, 71. ranges Articles withlYonouns ac- 
cording to the StoicSy 74. a pertinent obfervation 
of his, 88. expkunsthe double Power of the Latin 
PrmtiritmHj 125, 131. ,his do<5farine concerning 
the Tenfes, 130. defines Moods or Modes, i4i. 

. his notion of the Imperative, 155. of&elnfini* 
tive, 165, i66. of Verbs which futurally precede 
the Infinitive, i68. of Imperfonals, 175. of 
Verbs Neuter, 177. of the Participle, 194. of 
the Adverb, 195* quoted, 21a his reafon why 
certain -IVonouns coalefce not with the Ardde, 
255, 256. explains the. different powers of Coa- 
tiedives which conjoin, 243, 244, 245. of Con- 
nedives which diqoin, 250. quoted, 262. his 
notion of the Interjedion, 291. of Sound or 
Voice, • 316. 

Pronouns, why fo called, 65. their Species, or 

. Perfiuisi 65, 66. why the firft and fecond have 
no Sex, 69, 70. refemble Articles, but how di- 
fiinguifhed, 73. their co-alefcence, 74, 75. their 

importance 
3 
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imfortaxKe in Language. 77. reladve or fub- 
junAive Pronoun, its nature and ufe, 78 to 83. 
thofe of the tirft and Tecond perfon when ex^refled, 
when not, 83. 'E)oiAi7t)uti and Sfia\aiMi*iiia,i, how 
diftinguifhed, 84. Frimitives, reiiire the Article, 
why, — ■ - -^— 225 

Proverbs of Salemerty > > - ■ 405 

PUBLIUS Syrus, ■ i ■ ■■■-■ 134 

QUINTILIAN, - — ' -■ IS4» 233 

^alities etcuk, what in modern Pbilofophy fuppUes 
their ^ace^ ..,s 393 

R. 

Rtlativts, mutually infer each other, 251, 286. 

their ufual Care, the Genitive, ibid. 

RhettriCy what, ^■ — 5, 6 

Romans, their charader as a Nation, 411. Ramaa 

Genius, its maturity and decay, 418, Jcc 

S. 

Sanctius, his elegant account of the di&rait 
Arts refpe£ling Speech, 5. quoted, 36, 163, 171. 
rejefblmperfonals, 175. quoted, 202. his notion ' 
c^ the Conjun£lion, after Scaligtr, 238. of tht 
Inteqcftion, — ■ ■■ 391 

ScALiGER, his Etymology of ^/j, 82. his notion 
of Tenfes from Gr^Wflui, 128. his elegant obler* 
vation upon the order of the Tenfes, 138. upon 
the pre-eminence of the Indicative Mode, 169. 
his account how the Latim fupply the place of 
Anicles, 233. hit notion of the Conjun£lion, 338. 




INDEX. 

his fdbtle explication of its various pcmirSy 24a. 
to- 247, 258. Iris reafori from PhUofopfay why 
Subftantives do not co-alefcc, 264. his origin of 
ftrepofitions, 266. his Etymology of Sciential 370 
Science, 5. its Mode th» Indicative, and Tcnfe-the 
Prefent, \(^hy, 159. its Con)an£tion the Collec- 
tfve, why, 246. defended, 295. vahiable for its 
confequencds, Ittd. for itfelf, 296 to 303. (See 
God) pure and fpeculative depends on Principles 
the moil (unple, 352. not beholden to Experi- 
ment, tho' Experiment to that, 353. whc^ of 
it feen in Compofition and Divifion, 367. iu 
Etymology, 369. refidence of itfelf and olgeds, 
where, 372. See Adind. 
Scriptures^ their Sublimity, whence, 410 

Seneca, *■ ■ ■ ■ 414 

Sen/atiofiy of the Prefent only, 105, 107, 139. lione 
of Time, 105. each confined to its own Objefis, 
333> 369- i^s Objeas infinite, 338, 353. Man's; 
1 firft Perception, ibid, coniequence of attaching 
ourfelves wholly to its objeds, 351. how prior 
to InteIle£Uon, 379. how fubfequent, 391 

Sentence J definition of, 19, 20. its various Species 
i(|yeAigated, 14, 15. illuflrated from Miltonl 
147, &c. connedUon between Sentences and 
Modes, " J44 

Separationj corporeal inferior to mental, why, 306 
Sex y^Set Gender.) transferred in Language to Beings^ 
that in Nature want it, and why, 44, 45. Suf>- 
fiances alone fufceptible of it, 171 

Shakespear, 12, 13, 23, 4if 47> S^r S3 

Sbipj Feminine, why, ■ ■ 48 

Sim* ' 



INDEX. 

SiMFUCJUSs his ttiple Order of Ideas or Forms, 
381* 382 

S«(/, its leading Powers, — 15, &C. 

Sautidf ipedcs of, 314, 317. thc'TM or Matter of 
Language, 315. defined 316. See Foue. 

Space, how like, how unlike to Time, too. See 
Plate. 

Speech, peculiar Ornament of Man, i, 2. howre- 
folved or analyzed, 2. its four principle ParM, 
uid why thefe, and not others, 28 to 31. its 
Matter and Form taken together, 307 to 315. 
its Matter taken feparately, 3i6to326. its Form 
taken fcparately, 327 to 349. neceffity of Speech, 
whence, 332, 333. fouudedinCompail, 314,327 

Spenser, - ■- — 164. 

Spirits animal, fubtle Ether, neirous Du^, Vibra- 
titxis, &c. their ulie in modem Philofophy. See 
^uaUties ectult. 

Stoics, how many Parts of Speech they held, 34. 
ranged Articles along with I^onouns, 74. their 
account of the Tenles, 130. multiplied the 
number of Sentences, 144. allowed the naijie of 
Verb to the Infinitive only, into which they 
fuppofed all other Modes refolvable, 164 to 166. 
their logical view of Verbs, and their DilUn^ont 
fubfequent, 179 to 181. their notion of the Par- 
ticiple, 194. of the Adverb, 195. called the Ad- 
verb icanii'i\vt and why, 210. called the Prepo- 
ittion <ru')Jf<r|Mc irf«df1ixec, 261. invented new 
Words, and gave new Signifkatitnu to old ones, 
169. their notion of Cafes, 278. of thc'TAji or 
Matter of Virtue, 309, 310, of Sound, 316. of 
G% tbft 
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the Species of Sound, 312. thcdr DefinitioiR of 
an Element, — — 324 

Subje^ and PreMeatey how dUHngoiflied in Oralis 
230. how to EngVtJby ibid. an;dogou8 to what in 
nature, ■ -^ 279 

Suhftance and Attribmey 29. the great Ofa)e£b 06 
natural Union, 264. Subftance Tufceptible of Sex, 
171,41. of Number, 40. co-incides, not with 
Subftance, 264. incapable of Intention, and there^ 
fore of Comparifon, *-— 201^ aoa 

Substantive, 30, 31. defcribed, 37. primary, 
ibid, to 62. fecondary, 63 to 67. (See Noun^ 
Pronoun.) Subjlantivi and JttrHuiiv^^ analo^ 
gous in Nature to what, ' ■ 279 

ZJ/MJ3ft/;Aa, napao^^|3a(^a, &C« — 180 

Sufiy Mafculine, why^ ■ » 1 k 45 

Syhay a peculiar Signification of,. 308, 309. 

Symboly what, 330. differs from Imitation, how, 
ibid, preferred to it in confi^tuting Language, 
why, ■* — 3Ja 

T. 
TehfiSy their natural N«rtriber, mi why, fig, H6. 
Aorifts, 123. Tenfes either paflifig ^ cenlipletivej 
what authorities for thefe Di(lin<5Bons^ 1 28 to lyb^ 
Prateritum perfc^um of the Laiias, pctGffiaDr ufei 
of, 131 to 134. InfpiffeifUftiy peculiair ufea ef, 
13s to 137* order of Tenfes in coinmon Gfa^ 
mars not fortuitous, ■. • • 138 

Terence, ' ' * ^10^^266^272 

The and A^ See Article. 

Th*# 
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TiiBMtSTivg) 9. his notioQ how the Mind gaint 
fhe idea^ ef Time, 108. of the depeodance of 
Time on the Soul's exiftence, — ^ 112 

Thbodectes, • — 35 

Theophrastus, his notion of Speech tindor its 
various Relations, 4. mentioned, — . 419 
The UTH, inventor of Letters, — - 325 

^smej Mafcidine, why, 50. why implied in every 
Verb, 95, 96. gave rife to Tenfes, ibid, its moft 
obvious divifion, 97. how like, how unlike to 
Space, 100 to 103. ftridly fjpeaking no lime 
preftnt, 105. in what fenfe it may be called pre- 
fent, 116, 117. all Time divifibleand extended, 
ir8, 100, loi. no obje<5t of Sei^tion, why, io5« 
how faint and ihadowy in exiftence, 106. how, 
and by what power we gain ks idea, 107. Idea 
of the paft, prior to that of the future, 109. 
that of the future how acquired, 109, no. bow 
connected with Art and Prudence, in. dTwhat 
fycxiky. Time the proper ObjeA, 112. how in- 
timately conneded with the Soul, iiiJ. order and 
value of its leveral Species, 113. what thkigs 
lexift in it, what not, 1^0 to 162. its natural 
efFeA on things exifling in it, 161, 5a described 
by Platij as the moving Pidure of pennanenc 
S^emity, 389. this account explained l^ BoeMus^ 
ibid. See Now or Instant. 
Vruth^ neoG|0ary, immutable, fuperior to all diflinc- 
tions of prefant, paft and Aituce, .90, 91, 92, 159, 
160, 404, 405. (See Bei«gy Qod.) ^ts place of 
region, 162,. 372. feen in CompofidoQ and D|ivi* 
l<fPn» 3t 367* '^vea negative, in fome degree 
Cymhetical, .3, 250, 364. jevery Trutjji Qne, 

G g 2 and 




«hara<aer, 9 

94' from Ad 

TeHfcs, 98," 

Verbs, how 

170. Species 

^if' middle, 

ii:d. inceptive 

•*'^«. 127. for 

(See Time, Ten 

y*rbs Suhjianthey 

•^evexyft-opo 
^'erb, 90, g^^ 

varies xht exirt< 

91,92. See A 

^'7?^, logic;a, 

f^''> Feminine, w. 

^«G,t, 46, 47, , 

«"'w method of 

pletive Tenfes, 1 

'f ' »99, 206, 23 
of the R^an G« 
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Vnierjtan£ngy its Etymology, 369. human Umdeiv 
llanding, a compofite of «vhat, -^ 425 

VnioHj natural, the great objects of, 264, 279. per- 
ceived by what power, 363. in every truth^ 
whence derived, » %r j!^ 

Void J defined, 318. fimple, produced how, 3*18, 
319. differs from articulate, how, ibid, articu- 
late, what, 319 to 324. articulate, fpecies o^ 
321 to 323. Set Votvelj Cffft/ofianty Element. 

VoUtimy See Perception. 

Vossius, — *- 35, 75, 290 

Vowels what, and why fo called, — - 321, ^2, 

Utility J always and only fought by the fordid am) 
illiberal, 294, 295, 298. yet could have no Being, 
were there not fomething beyond i€, 297. See 
Good. 

W. 

ff^le and PartSy ■ 7 

Wifdom^ how fome Philofophers thought it dtftin- 
gui(hed from Wit, — 368 

Words, defined, 20, 21, 328. the feveral Species 
of, 23 to 31. fignificant by themfelves, fignificant 
by Relation, 27. variable, invariable, 24. figni* 
ficant by themfelves and alone, 37 to 211. by 
^ Relation and aflbGiated,'2i3t(M74. fignificMt 
by CompaA, 314, 327. Symbols, and not Imita* 
tions, 332. Symbols, of what not, 337 to 341. 
Symbols, of what, 341 to 349, 372. how,tho' in 
Number finite, able to exprefi infinite Particulars, 

346, 37a, 373 
Worlds vifible and external, the pafling Pidhire of 

what, 383. preferved one and the (ame, tho* ever 
changing, how, — — 384, 385 

Writin^ 
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Jfrifffs^ aiiipent polite differ from fopifem polite, 
\fk what and w(iyp -^ 2^9, 260 

^• 

XxNOPHONy S6« 407. his chs^^ as a ipp^iCer, 

compaxcd wi^ Pkto and Arijffy^ ^x^ 49} 

Y. 
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K R H A T A, 

Page 4. for /itt^#i», rtddy /Mlfin? j /«r ir^i0«7«f, iw/, frfirk 
Ii7«i. P. a8. /or «fwf, r«»i/, tlMc/ 5 fw Vcituin, VeiiNim. P, 299 
/or Prifc. L. IX. rtady Prifc. L. XI. P. 67. /or Ch. HI. rnr^, Ch. Vl 
P. 78, /or fi», r«ii/, lit. P. 87. /or sfliM>^yuif«r, rau/, utOty^fiL 
fjttm. P. 96. /or ir^m/Muvor, rM^, irfwnfUmt ; /or IVopobdoo^ 
Prepo6tiOT. P. isS* /»" j^T^i'*** ''''"^ y^yf^wif. P. aio. /or 
v^Mi'VirMratr, reddf vfvftfm^tah P. 16a. /or Mortar, readf Morter* 
p. 374, for Policies, read, Polidet. then art mortawr a few trrort 
in tht accertthgy which the critical rtaJtr is defirtd t$ arrtQ^ ^ th^ 
$ccitr, 

' ERRATA jothelNDKX. 

Under the word Both> for page %%7, read, 227. Under GiamiBt* 
rians, for 178, reaiL 198. Under Heraclitut, for 360, 361, read, 
369, 370. Under wtter, for joo, read, 308 ; and in the next line^ 
for 216, readf 316. Under Peripatetic Philofophy, /or 143, read^ X44« 
Under Prifcian, for 25S> 156, read, %%$, 226. Under Saodiut^yir 
J91, rM<t 291. Under Sdeoce, for 3, read, 5. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

T[})e Reader is defred to take notice^ that 
as often as the author quotes V. L p. Gfr. 
he refers to Ihree Treatijes publifhed by him-^ 
felfy in one Volumei O£favo, in the year ly/^s* 
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